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Art. I.— THE GENESIS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
WITH A FEW WORDS RESPECTING HIGHER CRIT- 
ICISM.* 

Tere properly could be included in the discussion of the 
topie before us whatever has relation to the origin of the New 
Testament, to the arrangement of its different parts into a con- 
nected whole, and to its history down to the present time. But 
without attempting what now is hardly necessary, and in the 
present article would be impossible—an exhaustive treatment 
of our subject and of what is involved in it—we shall confine 
attention to some of the more vital points that have been 
brought to public notice in the recent discussions and treatises 
in the field of biblical criticism. 

We are aware that an expression of one’s personal opinion re- 
specting a given subject, ora criticism of the opinions of others 
before thorough investigations are made, is a violation of what 
is termed the scientific method ; still, in regard to matters that 
are under quite general discussion, and with which the people are 
more or less familiar, it is often found advantageous first of all 
to state frankly one’s position, and to review with equal frank- 
ness the position held by others, afterward making the required 
investigations and collecting the data bearing on the subject. 

Hoping that this course will meet the approval of the 
reader, we state at the outset our position thus: The Bible 

* Dr. Townsend compresses his study in two articles, the second of which will 
appear in our next issue, His method is scientific, his proofs are historic, his 
conclusions are invulnerable. The higher criticism dies under the strokes of 
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as a whole is a God-made and a man-made book ; so far as it is 
God-made it is, all things considered, the best book possible, 
being just the book God intended it should be ; and, so far as it is 
man-made, it shows in its mechanical structure, as other books 
show, the thonght of a human mind and the touch of a human 
hand ; it is “the only sufficient and invariable rule of religion ” 
known to the world; its eanon was fixed by inspired inen as 
God would have it; henceforth it “is incapable of addition or 
diminution ;” and, so far as the New Testament is concerned, 
the books composing it were written by the men whose names 
they bear, and its canon was settled before the death and by 
the authority of Jolin the apostle. With correct interpretations 
of the Bible, and with perfected systems of science and _ phi- 
losophy, there will be found nothing in matter or mind that 
will invalidate the authority of the Bible; and when the mis- 
sion of “higher criticism” is fulfilled, and its work has been 
thoroughly and impartially done, the Bible, as originally given 
and substantially as we now have it, will be found to be a per- 
fect and infallible revelation of God’s mind and of God’s will 
concerning the life and destiny of the human family. 

The evidence in support of these several positions, and of 
certain others, will appear further on in the discussion. 

A few words at this point are in place respecting the atti- 
tude of those who of late have been figuring in what is termed 
the field of “higher criticism.” If that attitude is generally 
recognized as unfriendly to Christianity the higher critics are 
responsible for making that impression. 

Much that has been done and said by these “advanced” men 
is manifestly crude ; but, on the other hand, there is not alittle 
that we heartily commend ; indeed, with “ higher criticism” we 
enter into no controversy at all when it confines its work within 
legitimate lines, seeking for truth and attempting correcter 
interpretations of the Bible. When invoking the aid of mod- 
ern research, or when reverently comparing the facts of etlmo- 
logical and philological or of any other science with Bible 
statement, or when by a study of the natural history of Pales- 
tine or of its topography, or of the customs of the peoples of 
antiquity, in order to gain a better understanding of the Seript- 
ures, not forgetting meanwhile the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
then the mission of “ higher criticism ” is divine. The Bible 
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student is, therefore, not only allowed the fullest liberty in 
using all possible aids, but his manifest duty is to leave no one 
of these stones unturned in his searchings after the true mean- 
ing of God's word.* 

It is only fair to remark that some of these recent “ pro- 
gressive” critics have spoken of the Bible in words that show 
a very high estimate of its value. Professor Briggs, who at 
present seems to be the champion of the so-called “ advanced 
views,” does not hesitate to say that “the Bible is the word of 
God, and its authority is divine authority.” January 20, 1891, 
he subscribed to this statement: 

I believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be 
the word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice ; 
and I do now, in the presence of God and the directors of this 
seminary, solemnly and sincerely receive and adopt the West- 
minster Confession of Faith as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. 

And in his inaugural address he makes this confession : 

The Bible is the book of God, the greatest treasure of the 
Church. Its ministry are messengers to preach the word of God, 
and to invite men to his presence and government. 


Professor Ladd, who appears to be in full sympathy with Pro- 
fessor Briggs, more than once speaks of the Bible as the “ word 
of God.” In a book entitled What is the Bible? he Says: 


It (the Bible) is destined to become the book divinely prepared 
and adopted as the instrument for redeeming the world through 
Christ. 


And in Old Faiths in New Lights Dr. Newman Smyth pays 
the Bible this compliment : 


After all the works of the critics the Bible still remains the 
great, sublime, enduring work of the Eternal, who loves righteous- 
ness and hates iniquity. 

We need not quote others; these are representative men 
in the class to which we have referred. Now, as long as 

* We call attention, however, to the fact that the rules of exegesis which are 
paraded by the “ higher criticism” of the day as something original are not origi- 
nal or new. We can think of no fundamental principle of interpretation announced 
by these recent critics that is not more than half a century old. Horne’s Introduc- 
tion gave the most of those principles and rules even before our modern critics 
were born, and there is no scholarly “traditionalist” who has not repeatedly 
availed himself of them. 
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“higher criticism ” maintains this friendly attitude toward the 
Bible, we of course fellowship it to the fullest extent. While 
it “looks at the biblical books in their original relations,” to 
speak after its own manner, “ while it strives to ascertain and 
take into account the particulars of time, place, person which 
alled them forth and shaped them,” which, as is claimed, is 
the work of “ higher criticism,” we cheerfully follow its lead 
and become, at least in spirit, one of the “higher critics.” 
But, on the other hand, when the “higher critic” becomes a 
destructive critic, seeming to take delight in demolishing any 
thing that has the appearance of antiquity about it, then the 
“traditionalist ” is constrained to draw his sword, to measure 
and to test it with that of the destructionist. Or when “ pro- 
gressive critics” speak of those who do not fully agree with 
them as being “unlearned, though devout,” and that “ tradi- 
tionalists ” are terrified by recent investigations, and “ shrink 
from those inquiries which modern biblical study suggests and 
from those conclusions to which the scholar is driven,” we 
demur. As traditionalists, if called such, we shrink from no 
inquiries and from no conclusions that are established, though 
we may insist on taking no man’s word as final, and on waiting 
until all the data are in before rendering the verdict. 

Some of the positions occupied and some of the methods 
adopted by “ higher critics” we confess are repugnant. These 
men can see, for instance, with great clearness, “ the component 
fragments” and the “ earlier documents ” from which the book 
of Genesis was compiled, but their eye-sight seems blurred when 
there are pointed out to them evidences of the unity of design 
and the general harmony which pervades that book, matters 
that are as important and manifest as are the “ component 
fragments ” of the book. 

They can see without a peradventure the “ four documents’ 
that form the Exodus, but somehow fail to see the overwhelm- 


’ 


ing evidence, which certainly exists, that the hand of one man 
compiled or edited these documents, and made them, with his 
own amendments, into one book. 

As an illustration of what we are saying we call attention to 
the following utterance of Professor Briggs : 


It: may be regarded as the certain result of the science of the 
higher criticism that Moses did not write the Pentateuch or Job; 
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Ezra did not write the Chronicles, Ezra, or Nehemiah; Jeremiah 
did not write the Kings or Lamentations; David did not write 
the Psalter, but only a few of the Psalms; Solomon did not write 
the Song of Songs or Ecclesiastes, and only a portion of the Prov- 
erbs; Isaiah did not write half of the book that bears his name. 
The great mass of the Old Testament was written by authors whose 
names or connection with their writings are lost in oblivion. 


We hope not to lose caste among scholars if we emphatically 
deny these conclusions of Professor Briggs, and if we choose to 
follow the lead of such men as Ewald, Sack, Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, Ranke, Baumgarten, Keil, Kurtz, Luthardt, Drechs- 
ler, Delitzsech, Hoffmann, Néldke, Dillmann, Westphal, Strock, 
the Dean of Canterbury, Professor Stanley Leathers, not to 
mention several American names, who regard the Pentateuch 
as essentially Mosaic. 

The Professor appears too much in the role of a reveler while 
making these destructive thrusts to be a safe guide. The trouble 
with much of what he says is manifestly this—it is one-sided 
and leaves a false impression, which seemingly he intended to 
leave. Were Professor Briggs less sensational in his forms of 
statement, and were he more fair, he would have said, what is 
unquestionably true, that the hand of Moses was on the Penta- 
teuch, and that his mind constructed it, though he availed him- 
self of existing documents. 

It is high time that our American “advanced crities” knew 
that the best scholarship of the world now concedes that the 
large body of the legislation, both civil and ceremonial, found 
in the Pentateuch is genuinely Mosaic, and that Moses was the 
first to build the Pentateuch into a connected whole. Ezra 
may have revised and amended that first edition, and Malachi 
may have made a second revision, but the work of neither of 
these inspired revisers imperiled in the least the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch.* 


* The bearing of Christ’s testimony on the authorship of the Pentateuch is force- 
fully put in Dr. Goodwin’s sermon before the International Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches held July 16, 1891, in London: “If we cannot trust Moses as to 
the authorship of the books ascribed to him, and as to the truth of their contents, 
whether historical or moral, we cannot trust the Lord Jesus Christ, for he in- 
dorsed both. He refers to these historic testimonies of Moses again and again as 
facts. He made some of them the types of himself and of his work. He not 
only never took exception to any of Moses’s statements, not a single one, but he 
set the seal of certainty upon some of the most improbable, like the deluge and 
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Our space and topic will not permit a discussion of the genu- 
gs, but it 


easily can be shown that in each mstance his dogmatism is ex- 


ineness of the other books assailed by Professor Brig. 


cessive and by far too one-sided. 

With a flourish of trumpets we are also told by one and 
another of the “higher critics” that by close examination and 
comparison with the various existing ancient manuscripts there 


the story of Sodom and of the brazen serpent. Comp. Luke xx, 87, 38. And he 
went far beyond this. He said to the Jews, ‘Think not that I will accuse you 
to the Father; there is one that accuses you, even Moses in whom ye trust, 
For had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of me. But 
if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye believe my words?’ (John v, 45-47.) 
Then after his resurrection, when he was evidently most solicitous to have his 
disciples clearly understand the truth about his sufferings and death, what does 
he do but, instead of giving them any teachings of his own, go back to Moses and 
the prophets, and expound “unto them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself’ (Luke xxiv, 27). That is to say, instead of saying, as we hear so 
often, these witnesses of the far-away centuries walked in the twilight, saw 
nothing clearly, lisped and stammered as children, took their fancies for fact, 


their guesses and impressions f 


or truth—instead, I say, of this, our risen Lord, 
from the very threshold of his waiting glory lifts up Moses and the psalmists 
and the prophets, and makes them the instructors of his disciples as to the sub- 
limest truths of his person and his work as the Son of God and the Redeemer of 
mankind In a word, he makes their witness to be identical in substance and 
equal in authority with his own. And note another fact. When he has ascended 
to the right hand of the Father, and, fulfillimg his promise, has sent the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and he has come to be the revealer of all truth and the supreme ad- 
ministrator in the affairs of the newly organized Church, a remarkable thing takes 
place. For what does this divine Teacher do who has come pre-eminently to 
lumine the minds of all believers and clear them of all error, whether due to 
false instruction, or wrong conception, or the perversions of unbelief? Does he 
set himself to the task of correcting the apostles as to their belief in the author- 
ship of the books ascribed to Moses, and the psalms ascribed to David, or the 
prophecies ascribed to Isaiah? Does he expunge this error here and that one 
there? Does he correct this misstatement of facts and that false principle of 
morals? Nay, verily, but mstead of this, without even the remotest hint of error 
or perversion, or a solitary modification or whisper of caution, he sets these 
apostles preaching the law and the prophets and the psalms, just as Paul de- 
clared he preached, ‘saying none other things than those which the prophets and 
Moses did say should come: that Christ should suffer, and that he should be the 
first that should rise from the dead, and should show light unto the people, and 


to the Gentiles’ (Acts xxvi, 22, 23). And then on that preaching he sets the seal 
of his personal approval, aud with such mighty manifestations of power in sav- 
ing men as have made that era the model era of the ages!” 

Dr. Briggs and his friends will find also no little difficulty in ruling out the 


testimony of the entire Bible as to the Mosaic authority of the Pentateuch. We 


call their attention to the following passages: ‘“‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, 


Write this for a memorial in a [the] book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua” 
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have been discovered more than a hundred thousand mistakes 
in our version of the Bible. But we are not always told by these 
same critics that these variations (rather than mistakes) are for 
the larger part of the most trifling character, consisting of 
changes in spelling, of abbreviations in place of full words, and 
of other similar scribal differences, and that they are no more an 
integral part of the Bible than would be an accidental ink-blot or 
finger-mark on some page of it, and that the whole one hundred 
thousand mistakes, variations, or corruptions, as they are vari- 
ously termed, are not such as to modify a single doctrine of re- 
vealed religion.* 


(Exod. xvii, 14). “ And the Lord said unto Moses, Write thou these words: for after 
tlie tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and witli Israel.... And 
He [the Lord] wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten command- 
ments” (Exod. xxxiv, 27, 28). “And Moses wrote their goings out according to 
their journeys” (Num, xxxiii, 2), “And Moses wrote this law. ... Moses there- 
fore wrote this song the same day. ... When Moses had made an end of writing 
the words of this law in a [the] book” (Deut. xxxi, 9, 22, 24). See also Deut. vii, 
1, 2, “As Moses commanded,” ete., quoted in Josh, xi, 12; Deut. i, 36. “As 
Moses said,” etc., quoted in Judg. i, 20; Deut. xii, 10,11. ‘Thou spakest by 
the hand of Moses,” quoted in 1 Kings viii, 53; Lev. i, 1-9. ‘“ Moses,” ete., 
“ commanded,” quoted in 1 Chron. vi, 49. In 2 Chron. xxxiii, 8, we read, “ The 
statutes and the ordinances by the hand of Moses ;” in chap. xxxiv, 14, ‘‘ The book 
of the law of the Lord given by Moses;” and in chap. xxxv, 6, “ According to 
the word of the Lord by the hand of Moses.” These references are made to Exod. 
xii. Deut. xii, 5, 6, according to Ezra iii, 2, has for its author none other than 
Moses. Ley. xxiii, 34, 48, and Deut. xvi, 13, were, according to Neh. viii, 1, to 
bring the book of the law of Moses.” According to Dan. ix, 11-13, Deut. xxviii, 
15-68, and Lev. xxvi, 14-39, are “in the law of Moses.” Acts iii, 22, referring 
to Deut. xviii, 15, reads, ‘‘ Moses truly said,” ete. Rom. x, 5, referring to Lev. 
xviii, 5, reads, “ For Moses describeth,” ete. Rom. x, 19, referring to Deut. xxxii, 
21, reads, ‘‘ Moses saith,” ete. 1 Cor. ix, 9, quoting Deut, xxv, 4, reads, ‘It is 
written in the law of Moses.” In 2 Cor, iii, 15, are the words, “‘ When Moses is 
read,” etc. The reference is to Exod. xxxiv, 29-35. Heb. ix, 19, reads, ‘‘ When 
Moses had spoken every precept to all the people.” The reference is to Exod. 
xxiv, 4-8. Rev. xv, 3, declares that in heaven the seven angels sang “ the song of 
Moses.” In Mutt. xxii, 24, the Sadducees are represented as declaring that Moses 
wrote Deut. xxv, 5; and in Luke ii, 22, the Pharisees are represented as saying 
that Lev. xii, 2, was given by Moses. John the Baptist, in John i, 17, is repre- 
sented as saying that “the law was given by Moses,” and Philip, in John i, 45, 
is represented as saying, ‘‘ We have found him of whom Moses... did write.” 
*“ Of the various readings of the New Testament,” says the patient and critical 
scholar, Professor Norton, “nineteen out of twenty at least are to be dismissed 
at once, not on account of their intrinsic unimportance, but because they are 
found in so few authorities and their origin is so easily explained that no critic 
would regard them as having any claim to be inserted in the text. Of those 
which remain a very great majority are entirely unimportant. They consist in 
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Some of these late critics speak disparagingly of New Testa- 
ment Greek, affirming that it is neither pure nor classical, which 
is quite true; but they fail to tell us that the Holy Spirit seems 
to have brooded over that vulgar speech, making it the fittest 
then spoken for the promulgation of Christian ideas to the multi- 
tudes then addressed. As a modern scholar has said: “ It is the 
sacred prerogative of the Gospel never to be preached otherwise 
than in the language of humanity and to the poor.” 

Again, the critics of the current theology are not building 
on the bed-rock of truth, though they think it, or at least talk 
it, when testing the word of God by their individual judgment. 
We hear them exclaim, “The Bible is not infallible,” ‘“ The 
Church is not infallible,” “ The creeds of Christendom are not 
infallible.” Well, suppose all this were true, we may ask if the 
private judgment of any “advanced critic” is infallible, or the 
judgment of all the advanced critics put together ¢ 

They say, “ The theology of the Bible is one thing, the theology 
of the creeds another thing, and the theology of the theologians 
athird thing.” Butshould they not add that the theology of the 
individual opinion of a “higher critic” is a fourth thing, and 
is quite as likely to be at fault as is any of the other things? 

The statement is made by a competent American scholar who 
has recently investigated the subject, that since the year 1850 
there have been put forth five hundred and thirty-nine different 
theories respecting parts of the Old Testament, and two hundred 
and eight as to parts of the New Testament—in all, therefore, 
seven hundred and forty-seven. Of these, six hundred and 
three are already abandoned, and many of the remaining one 
hundred and forty-four are stricken with paralysis.* 


different modes of spelling, in different tenses of the same verb, or different cases 
of the same noun, in the use of the singular for the plural when one or the other 
expression is equally suitable. They consist in the insertion or omission of par- 
ticles such as dv or de, not affecting the sense, or in the insertion or omission of 
the article in cases equally unimportant; in the introduction of a proper name 
when, if not inserted, the personal pronoun is to be understood, or in the substi- 
tution of one equivalent word or term for another. Such,” continues Professor 
Norton, “are the various readings which comprise the far greater part of all varia- 
tions that can be discovered.” 

*In a recent article Professor Luthardt, who for nearly forty years has been 
professor of theology at Leipsic, utters these words: 

“We have had too many experiences in this respect, have seen too many hypoth- 
eses come and go. Who kuows what grave-diggers already stand at the door? 
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Manifestly it is too early in the day to make our final indue- 
tion as to the genuineness and credibility of the books of the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures. 

We have said that the Bible is man-made. That there is 
evidence of this no one doubts. This evidence is brought out 
and paraded and made the most of by “ higher criticism,” while 
the stupendous evidences of the divine origin of the Bible, its 
providential history, its thrilling revelations, showing that it is 
God-made, are hardly brought to the world’s attention. 

Professor Briggs speaks of himself and of his friends under 


the figure of farmers who in early spring “are at work with 


ax, and saw, and knives, the instruments of destruction, cutting 
off the limbs of trees,and pruning vines and bushes, and rooting 
out weeds. Fires are running over the fields and meadows, the 
air is filled with smoke, and it seems as if every thing were 
going to destruction. But they are destroying the dead wood, 
dry and brittle stubble, and noxious weeds. They are remov- 
ing them out of the way of the life that is beating beneath the 
surface of the ground and throbbing in tree and bush.” Then 
he paints a picture of the beautiful and healthful conditions 
which result. 

But as it seems to us the Professor's figure would be more 
to the point if the farmers, after doing their destructive work 
as he describes it, were still further represented as going about 
placing dynamite cartridges in and under shade and fruit trees 
and lawns, and then, by way of amusement, touching them off, 
laughing meanwhile at the terror of innocent people. 


Without directly saying more respecting “ higher criticism ” 
we now take up the other part of our subject, the genesis of the 
New Testament. As to what was taking place religiously before 
the New Testament had been thought of by any human being we 
need not dwell longer than to say that during the time interven- 
We older ones had experience in Baur'’s criticism of the New Testament, and some 
of us took an active part in opposing it. Where is that schoolnow? What a stir 
D. F. Strauss made in his day! All who understand the matter now have aban- 
doned tlie theory that the life of Jesus consists of myths. How many in Germany, 
even in scientific circles, compromised themselves by their attitude toward Renan’s 
Life of Jesus! Who ever speaks seriously of the French romance now ?” 

his quotation suggests one from Professor Lyell, bearing on another point: In 
the yeur 1806 the French Institute enumerated eighty geological theories which 
were hostile to the Scriptures; but not one of these theories is held to-day, 
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ing between the death of Malachi and the death of the Messiah 
tle Old Testament, among all the other Jewish writings, main- 
tained exclusively the rank of being the sacred Scriptures. To 
that Testament nothing had been added, from it nothing had 
been taken during those nearly four hundred and fifty years. 
But shortly, perhaps immediately, after the ascension of Christ 
the disciples were called upon or moved upon to report the 
transactions of the life of their Master, especially from the time 
his active ministry commenced to the day of his crucifixion. 
This reporting no doubt was at first done orally ; but soon, pos- 
sibly for the purpose of reaching a wider circle, or, as some 
suppose, because they were inspired so to do, those immediate 
friends committed to writing an account of the wonderful deeds 
they had witnessed, and the no less wonderful words they had 
heard spoken by the lips of their Master. 

There is at present quite general agreement that very early, 
and nearly simultaneously in different places where the apostles 
were laboring, Matthew, at his own discretion, Mark, under the 
direction or dictation of Peter, and Luke, under the advice of 
Paul, and all under the influence of the Holy Spirit, who, as 
Christ had promised, was to help them, wrote and committed 
to the Christian Church the three gospels bearing their names, 
and that a large number of copies of these writings were im- 
mediately made and distributed among the rapidly increasing 
Christians throughout the Roman empire. 

Such, at least, were the views held by the early Church 
Fathers, and such, as Rawlinson remarks, is “the theory which 
alone suits the phenomena of the case.” 

These three gospels were, therefore, the beginning of the 
New Testament. Later the gospel of John was added, which 
before John’s death was publicly read and preached from in 
churches widely scattered over Asia and Europe. There were 
also at an early date other writings of the apostles, called epistles, 
and these letters were written in some instances for the purpose 
of explaining doctrinal difficulties, and in other instances for 
the purpose of confirming believers in the Christian faith and 
of inspiring them to follow in their consecration the example 
of the Master. 

These gospels and epistles, from the date of their publication, 
at least after the death of John, were regarded by the body of 
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early Christian believers as authoritative. They were held to 
be sacred in the same sense as were the Old Testament Script- 
ures. It may be said that these New Testament writings per- 
meated and controlled all early church-life and thought. 

The New Testament, with the exception of the first copy of 
Matthew’s gospel, was originally written in the Greek tongue. 
There is general agreement among scholars that Matthew, after 
having composed a Hebrew gospel for the use of the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, wrote likewise one in the Greek tongue 
for the use of Asiatic and European Christians. 

It should be borne in mind at this point that it was from 
Greek-speaking Jerusalem Jews, and from Greek proselytes 
throughout the Roman domains, that the early Christian Church 
was formed. It was fitting, therefore, that the New Testa- 
ment should be written in the dialect which was then spoken 
by the peoples and tribes under Roman domination. The 
groundwork of that dialect was the classical Greek of Attica, 
modified by the peculiarities of what is termed Hellenic or Hel- 
lenistic Greek, which was then the language of Palestine, and 
was on every body’s tongue ; in that speech also are the writings 
of such distinguished men as Aristotle, Plutarch, and Strabo. 

The precise date when the New Testament books were com- 
piled into one volume and mechanically united with the Old 
Testament, forming the modern completed Bible, is at present 
not known. There is no record of any great ecclesiastical coun- 
cil that had been convened for such a purpose. 

There are two theories as to this matter, either one of which 
can be safely adopted without imperiling the integrity of the 
New Testament, and for each of whieh there is considerable 
support. The first is that the mass of Christian believers in 
different and remote lands, of different and diverse nationali- 
ties, some of whom had listened to and had been with the apos- 
tles, and some of whom had received directly into their churches 
the original New Testament gospels and epistles as they came 
fresh from the hands of the apostles, at length agreed among 
themselves as to what writings were apostolic ; and thus, with- 
out any preconcerted plan and without any formal or public 
action, the spurious being at that time easily separated from 
the genuine writings of the apostles, the New Testament as 
now constituted was completed and given to the world. This 
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being the case, the entire apostolic communion constituted a 
sort of council which decided which should be the authoritative 
books of the New Testament. If this consensus of the early 
Christian world, moved by the Holy Spirit, did really form the 
canon of the New Testament, its authority can hardly be ques- 
tioned by modern critics, even though they are devout Chris- 
tians and profound scholars ; the burden of proof rests certainly 
with any one who may now call in question the genuineness or 
authenticity of either one of the gospels or epistles. 

The second view is that the apostles themselves, and not the 
general brotherhood of the Church, decided what writings 
should constitute the New Testament; that the canon was set- 
tled, therefore, before the death of the last of the apostles, and 
that the final decision was intrusted by the Holy Spirit to 
the most spiritual-minded of them all, John the son of Zebedee. 
There are certain reasons which almost force one to adopt this 
second rather than the first supposition. 

No modern scholar of respectable standing will venture to 
question the statement, for instance, that the writings constitut- 
ing the New Testament were composed while what may not 
improperly be termed the Hebrew-Greek was the common 
speech of Palestine, and that history and tradition, as a whole, 
support the commonly received opinion that all the books of the 
New Testament were written between the year of our Lord 38, 
the date of Matthew’s gospel, and the year of our Lord 95 or 
96, the date of the book of Revelation, the other gospels, epis- 
tles, and the book of Acts coming between these two in nearly 
the same order as they are now found in the English version. 
It would appear, therefore, that before the year of our Lord 95 
or 96 all the writings comprising the New Testament were 
finished. The theory of Baur, of a second century origin of 
these books, has been overthrown. A few words in further 
verification of this statement may be called for; at least they 
will not be out of place. 

In the Second Epistle of Peter, written not later than 65 A. D., 
we find the following language : 


Even as our beloved brother Paul also according to the wis- 
dom given unto him hath written unto you; as also in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these things; in which are some 
things hard to be understood, which they that are unlearned and 
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unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their 
own destruction. 

In this passage it should be noticed that the apostle Peter 
recognizes the writings of the apustle Paul as being at that 
time in existence; and further he gives them precisely the 
same rank as belongs “to the other Scriptures.” 

Thus, within about thirty years after the death of Christ 
we have the gospels and some of the epistles recognized as 
the Christian Scriptures by one of the leading apostles. 

A trifle later, the author of the epistle to Diognetus, who 
was a disciple of the apostles, also Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Theophilus, Clement of Alexandria, and some of the later 
Fathers, speak of the New Testament as completed and united 
with the Old Testament in their time. 

“The Holy Writings” and “ the Gospels and Apostolic Dis- 
courses’ were the titles employed to describe both the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures. 

Clement of Rome, a fellow-laborer with Paul, who wrote 
between the years of our Lord 50 and 70, quotes from nearly 


every book in the New Testament, as if at that time there 
were no doubt that the gospels and epistles as now recognized 


were of equal authority with all other parts of the Bible. 

Ignatius, a disciple of John, who wrote several epistles prob- 
ably within nine or ten years after the death of John, makes 
use of the following language : 

In order to understand the will of God I fly to the gospels, 
which I believe not less than if Christ in the flesh had been speak- 
ing to me, and to the writings of the apostles, whom I esteem as 
the presbytery of the whole Church. 


He also uses the terms “ gospels” and “ epistles.” 

Polyearp, a contemporary of Ignatius, and also a disciple of 
John, by whom he was appointed bishop of Smyrna as early 
as 84 A. D., according to Basnage, Tillemont, Archbishop 
Usher, and Lardner, and therefore between ten or fifteen years 
before John’s death, was the author of what is known as an 
Epistle to the Philippians. In that somewhat brief document 
Polycarp makes direct quotations from Matthew’s and Luke’s 
gospels, from the Acts, and from nearly all the epistles. In his 
frequent allusions to the books of the New Testament he calls 
them the “Sacred Scriptures” and the “ Oracles of the Lord.” 
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Justin Martyr, ina work written as early as 138 or 189 A. D., 
leaves ungualitiedly the impression that the gospels were then 
recognized as of the same authority as the Old Testament. 
Dr. Edwin Abbott, of London, who is spoken of “as a master 
of all the German learning on this subject,” says “that it would 
be possible to reconstruct from his (Justin’s) quotations a fairly 
connected narrative of the incarnation, birth, teaching, cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, and ascension of the Lord; that this nar- 
rative of Justin is all found in the three synoptic gospels, and 
that Justin quotes no words of Christ and refers to no incidents 
that are not found in these gospels.” 

Near this date, 160 A. D., is assigned the Muratorian Cata- 
logue of the New Testament. This catalogue is complete, 
and gives the same “books as those which now constitute the 
New Testament. 

Irenzeus, who was a pupil of Polycarp, quotes from each of 
the gospels; and Clement of Alexandria, who flourished 
192-217 A. D., quotes in his writings not only from the gos- 
pels, but from nearly every other book in the New Testament. 

Tertullian, in the second half of the second century, repeat- 
edly refers to the New Testament, and in such terms as to 
leave no doubt that it was completed in his day. He speaks of 
it in the singular number, calling it “ The Divine Instrument.” 

Jerome and Gregory Nazianzen, about 360 A. D., speak 
of the Old and New Testament as one book and of equal 
authority. 

Lactantius, not far from 315 A. D., makes use of this explicit 
language: 

The Jews use the Old Testament, we use the New; but still 
the two are not diverse, for the New is the completion of the 
Old, Christ being the common testator. 

Augustine, as early as 400 A. D., defends the entire volume 
thus: “ The New Testament is hidden in the Old, and the Old 
Testament shines out in the New.” He also bases his argument 
for the genuineness of the New Testament writings on the fact 
that they have been, to use his own words, “ transmitted down 
from the time of the apostles with a universal and uninterrupted 


tradition.” 
Such were the views of the Church Fathers. But in con- 
firmation of their words, did our space permit, we could quote 
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from distinguished heretics who were contemporaneous with 
these Fathers. Basilides, who figured 117-138 A. D., and 
Valentinus, Heraclion, and Marcion, who were prominent only 
a trifle later, and the so-called “Serpent Brethren”—an order 
of some importance figuring from 200-250 A. D.—never dis- 
sent from the opinion that in their times the New Testament was 
regarded as complete and that it was held to be authoritative. 

Not only the Church Fathers and these hereties, but such dis- 
tinguished skeptics as Celsus, in the second century, Porphyry, 
in the third, and Julian, in the fourth, who were bitter oppo- 
nents of Christianity, freely quote from the books of the New 
Testament, and uniformly assume that they were written by 
the persons whose names they bear; and likewise assume in all 
their arguments, and plainly state in some of their discussions, 
that the Christian world at that time regarded the Old and 
New Testaments as one book, and that each part is of equal 
authority with every other. 

Two writings, included in apocryphal literature, bearing the 
titles “Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” and the “ Acts 
of Pilate,” which could not have been composed later than the 
beginning of the second century, quote from the gospels and 
epistles, as if there were at that time no question as to what con- 
stituted the inspired books of the New Testament Scriptures. 

We may add that before the year 400 A. D. all the books 
now constituting the New Testament are mentioned in the 
various catalogues of those times. 

If the reader will bear with us we will review in reverse 
order the facts and references already presented. Within three 
hundred and fifty or four hundred years after the death of 
Christ there were several catalogues containing all the books 
that now constitute the New Testament. From one to two hun- 
dred years after the death of Christ scores of statements which 
are still extant were made by persons in the Church, and by 
those out of the Church, and by enemies of the Church, show- 
ing that the New Testament was complete and was then re- 
garded as authoritative as it now is. From thirty to one hun- 
dred years after the death of Christ confessions and statements 
were made by the apostles and by apostolic fathers showing 
conclusively that the gospels, the epistles, the Acts, and 
Revelation had at that time received their exaltation and were 
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recognized as of equal rank with the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. And, lastly, all the writings of the New Testament except- 
ing those of John are now admitted upon internal and external 
evidence, and by all competent authorities of all schools, to have 
been written between the years 34 and 65 after Christ. 

But the apostle John did not die until about the year 100 
A.D. He lived, therefore, between thirty and forty years after 
all the New Testament writings except his own had been com- 
pleted. John’s epistles and the Apocalypse were written be- 
tween the years 68 and 95 after Christ. Hence John lived not 
fewer than three years, perhaps much longer, after every book 
of the New Testament, including his own, had been written. 
[t follows that he had ample time to sanction the writings con- 
stituting the New Testament, and to establish as an inspired 
man their authority, and to see that the completed New Testa- 
ment, united with the Old Testament, was properly received by 
the Christian Church. 

A fair question is this: Is it probable, since John had ample 
time, that he did not establish the authority of the New Testa- 
ment books or give to them as an inspired man his sanction 4 

Consider for a moment what a demand there must have been 
for authority on the part of the young Church, then dispersed 
and persecuted, especially since at that time the emancipation 
of the Church from the synagogue was taking place; indeed, 
never had there been greater need or demand for authority. 

If John the Baptist, to confirm his belief, might without 
impropriety send to Christ to learn from his lips if he were the 
Messiah or if they were to look for another, then we may feel 
confident that those early Christians would not allow John, the 
beloved and devout apostle, to leave the earth without asking if 
the record of the Messiah’s life and the other writings of the 
apostles were to be the world’s oracles, or if they were to look 
for others. 

Is the supposition tenable for a moment that those scores and 
hundreds of Christians who conversed with John, and who were 
even familiar with him during the thirty years that witnessed 
the close of his career, never asked him what books they should 
regard as sacred, or that he never alluded to the subject? * 


* Suggestive in this connection are the closing words of his Apocalypse (Rev. 
xxii, 18, 19), 
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Such are the evidences, consisting of historic facts and the 
fundamental principles, or rather the normal workings of the 
human mind, that have led us to adopt the view that John the 
apostle approved and, authorized the New Testament in its a 
present completed form, as Malachi had approved and author- 
ized the Old Testament in its completed form. 

The bearing of the foregoing facts and reasoning on certain 








ill-advised statements that hi ive been made respecting the com- a 
position of the New Testament is of no small importance. We Hy 
have heard it said, for instance, that this or that book, say the ¥ 





Epistle to the Hebrews, was admitted into the New Testament 
q by a vote of one majority in a council composed of several 
hundred ecclesiastics, and that some other writing, say the 
E pistle of Barnabas, was rejected by a vote of one or two major- 






ity in a council numbering its hundreds. 





Aneminent Unitarian clergyman of Boston a few years since 
made a statement which we are sorry to say has been repeated q 
in substance of late by other than Unitarian clergymen, that rf 

the books of the Bible were selected by uninspired men who 
rejected other books referred to in the Bible itself, which were 
as reasonably authentic as some of those in our Bible.* 

These are very careless and misleading words. Of course ie 
every body knows that there were Jewish documents, which, { 
perhaps, were more ancient than any that enter into the Old 
Testament ; and every body knows that the Old and New Tes- 
tament writers refer to such existing documents. 

There is, for example, the “ Book of the Wars of Jehovah,’ 
mentioned in Numbers. The “ Book of the History of Solo- 
mon” is referred to in Kings. In Chronicles we are told of ww 
the books of “Samuel,” of “ Nathan the Prophet,” and of “ Gad 
the Seer.” There are also references to the “ Prophecy of the 
Silonite Ahia,” and to the * Vision of the Seer Jedai (Iddo) on 
Jeroboam.” The books of the Kings mention more than thirty 
times certain “Annals of the Kings of Judah and Israel.” 
Besides these there are mentioned the writings of ‘“ Shemajah,’ 

















of “ Jehu,” of “ Hosai,” and of the books of “Jasher” and of } 
‘Enoch.” But all this has nothing whatever to do with the pe 
fundamental questions involved in biblical criticism. Were j ? 





there references to ten thousand such books; were there refer- 
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ences to the inscriptions on the slabs of Nineveh, or to the 
writings of Noah, or to those of Abraham, or to those of Jacob, 
or to those of Joseph (doubtless there were such writings), that 
would not invalidate in the least the Old Testament as it comes 
to us. 

The apostle Paul quotes from, and calls by name, certain 
(zreek poets and philosophers (Acts vii, 28; Titus i, 12). 
Ought their works, therefore, to have been compiled with the 
gospels in making up the New Testament simply because they 
were referred to by him? This same apostle, between the date 
of his conversion and the date of First Corinthians, may have 
written a score of letters not now extant. Comp. 1 Cor. v, 9; 
x, 9, ete.; 2 Thess. ii, 15, and iii, 17. Need that possibly trouble 
any one? Cannot the universal law of selection be applied even 
to sacred writings? Comp. John xxi, 25. 

The vital question is this: Did Moses, in his age, did Ezra 
and the prophets that followed him, in their age, and did the 
apostle John, in his age, under divine inspiration and direc- 
tion decide what writings should and what writings should not 
compose this book, which God in his providence has watched 
over and distributed as he has no other—this book, that is a 
thrilling and inspiring power on earth, such as has been no other 
book in all the realms of human literature? If such were the 
relation of Moses, of Ezra, of Malachi, and of John to the Bible, 
then its complexion, its completion, and its authority were set 
tled at the hands of men providentially ordained and inspired 
for that very purpose long before these church councils held 
their sessions and made their useless decisions. The decisions 
of these councils are outside matters, and are not worth a 
inoment’s thought, for they stand apart from the vital question. 
They settled nothing, and they could settle nothing, for all set- 
tlements of this kind had been made long before the men com- 
posing these councils were born. 
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Arr, IL—RECENT MISSIONARY DISCUSSIONS. 


Ir is a significant fact, and one which ought to encourage all 
friends of Christian missions, that of late the great missionary 
enterprise, especially in its practical aspects, has been made « 
subject of earnest discussion, not only in missionary circles, but 
in the broad arena of current literature and platforin oratory. 
This discussion has been more prominent in England and Scot- 
land than in the United States, but its influence lias been very 
perceptibly felt in all parts of the English-speaking world, to 
say nothing of the great mission fields which have called it 
forth. Nearly all the great societies have in turn been passed 
under review before the public, and in this way the interest of 
all evangelical Christians has been keenly excited, and in some 
eases sharp lines have been drawn between the friends and 
opponents of existing systems. 

First of all, Mr. R. N. Cust, a distinguished supporter of the 
Church Missionary Society, which is the leading evangelical 
society of the world, came forward with some caustic criticisms 
which applied more or less to other societies as well as to his 
own. He was followed by Canon Taylor in his well-known at- 
tack upon the whole missionary enterprise. This canon of the 
Chureh of England wrote in a spirit which, to a reader in the 
East, seems more Mohammedan than Christian. He made a 
charge of blank failure upon missionaries generally, and repre- 
sented their cause as hopeless. Both his alleged facts and his 
inferences were at fault; but none the less did his attack stir 
up a warm discussion, especially within the pale of the Church 
of England. 

In Seoteh circles the diseussion took another form. The 
chief phase of the missionary question among the Scotch 
Presbyterians has been that of education.. Dr. Duff, as_ is 
well known, inaugurated a well-defined educational policy at 
the very beginning of his work. It is not true, as is often sup- 


posed by his crities, that he regarded his own as the best possi- 


ble missionary policy, but he accepted it as the best for himself 
and those associated with him. He founded a college and a 
number of high schools, and, while educating in a thorough 
course of English the boys and young men who flocked to his 
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institutions, took pains to weave in with the ordinary teaching 
of the schools a course of thorough instruction in Christian 
knowledge. He believed that in this way he would not only 
lead a very considerable number of his pupils to Christ, but 
that he would permeate the awakening thought of the coun- 
try with a healthy Christian influence which would favorably 
affect the empire for centuries to come. It cannot be said that 
Dr. Duff's plan proved a failure, but its success has not been 
all that its sanguine friends anticipated ; and of late years there 
has been an increasing disposition manifested among the Scotch 
Presbyterians not only to criticise the policy, but actively to 
oppose it. This question has been very prominent in recent 
years, and must be regarded as still unsettled. 

While the Anglican and Presbyterian circles have been led 
into the discussions noted above, the Baptists, who were the 
pioneers of the modern missionary movement, have been not a 
little stirred by criticisms not exactly of the same kind, but 
inspired by a similar spirit. The leader of the Baptist contro- 
versy has been Mr. W. 8. Caine, M. P., a gentleman of consid- 
erable prominence in the political world, having been one of 
the “whips” of the Liberal-Unionist party in the House of 
Commons. He has visited India several times during the past 
two years, and in the course of his observations has found not 
a little occasion to criticise severely the work of the English 
Baptist Society, of which he has been a prominent supporter. 
He is not a careful observer or an accurate reporter, and has 
been too easily led into positions which cannot be sustained by 
facts as they are found in the field. He believes that the mis- 
sionaries are too well paid, that much of their work is utterly 
fruitless, and that they have much to learn from both the Sal- 
vation Army and the Roman Catholics. 

Following Mr. Caine comes tle redoubtable Hugh Price 
Hughes, who has stirred up a controversy among the Wesley- 
ans in England which perhaps has attracted more attention 
and made a deeper impression than any of the criticisms above 
noted. Mr. Hughes was unfortunate in the selection of a text 
for the discussion which he inaugurated, and there is reason to 
believe that he has long since become aware of this fact him- 
self. He was led by the representations of a returned mission- 
ary of very limited experience to adopt strong views with 
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reference to the style of living adopted by the missionaries, 
and their wide separation from the mass of the people among 
whom they labored; and the impression thus conveyed to the 
public, and which was maintained throughout the entire con- 
troversy, was that it was owing chiefly to the style of life of the 
missionaries that their success had been so unsatisfactory. This 
controversy assumed, at a very early stage, a personal character, 
which was more than unfortunate; and while in the end the 


missionaries were officially vindicated, the cause which they 
represented received less profit from the discussion than would 


otherwise have been the case. Nevertheless, it is more than 
probable that as time goes by it will be seen that the Wesleyan 
missions in all parts of the world, and especially in India, gained 
a great deal more than they lost by the thorough sifting which 
they received before the Methodist publie of England. 

With regard to all criticisms mentioned above, as well 
to similar criticisms from whatever quarter, it is a mistake— 
a very serious mistake—for missionaries and their friends to 
resent such criticisms as hostile attacks directed against them 
and their work. No great public movement can afford to dis- 
approve downright, straightforward, and earnest criticism ; and 
even if it have a hostile element in it, it by no means follows 
that this must, in the nature of the ease, be hurtful. It will 
have to be conceded that the missionary reports for the past 
half-century have not been written with that spirit of frankness 
and candor, and with that conscientious regard for strict aceu- 
racy, which the supporters of the work have a right to expect. 
For instanee, if it be asked where the failures that have oe- 
curred in the mission fields of the world during the last half- 
century have been recorded it is not easy to obtain an answer. 
Pick up a hundred missionary reports and read them over, one 
after another, and it will be very rarely indeed that any men- 
tion will be found of a failure; and yet failures have been oc- 
curring all the time. In any great work they must occur, in 
the very nature of the case, and ought to be recorded with all 
fidelity and frankness. It is just here that the Salvation Army, 
so warmly applauded by Mr. Caine, is weakest. The leaders of 
that movement seein to have accepted, among their other mili- 
tary maxims, the policy of never confessing defeat; and thus 
the world has been notified again and again that they have 
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been achieving wonderful success in India, while, as a matter 
of fact, this suecess is not apparent to candid observers who 
view their work with the most friendly feeling. What is sig- 
nally true of these earnest workers is in a less degree true of 
nearly all in the mission field. It is not considered beneficial 
to the interests of the great societies at home to spread any 
thing before the people which would discourage givers, or 
weaken the confidence or lessen the enthusiasm of the publie. 
So long as this spirit is cultivated by the leaders of the move- 
ment sharp and even hostile criticism may be more or less ex- 
pected. It will never do, in the interest of any cause, however 
LOK id, to eall failure success, and to go on year after year affirm- 
ing that the poliey which may have been adopted is proving all 
that its friends had expected, while, as a matter of fact, it is 
prov ing the exact contrary. 

Cordially accepting, then, as both inevitable and salutary, 
criticisins to which the enterprise is subjected, let us see in 
brief outline what reforms in policy and metlod have been 
suggested in the discussions of the past few years. On exam- 
ination it will be found that none of the objections alleged 
against the work are very formidable, and none of the new 
methods proposed very startling in their novelty. 

The first and most positive objection is that of Canon Taylor 
and others of like mind, that the missionary enterprise is a 
practical failure. No well-informed missionary, however, is 
disturbed by assertions of this kind. Local or relative failures 
may be pointed out, but taking any large field, say, for instance, 
India as a whole, the missionary points to the fact that not only 
are the converts steadily increasing in numbers, but that the 
ratio of inerease is also steadily rising. In a very few years, at 
the present rate of progress, the results will become too strik- 
ing to admit of unqualitied assertions of failure, like those which 
we now hear. 

Another class of objectors admit a certain measure of suc- 
cess, but assert that it is unsatisfactory. It is not sufficient to 
justify the amount of money and labor expended in the prose- 
eution of the work; and the results achieved, when compared 
with similar work in Christian lands, do not measure up near 
enough to the Christian standard to be received as satisfactory. 


To this the missionary simply replies by pointing to the New 
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Testament history of the primitive Church, or perhaps by chal- 
lenging comparison between his own converts and the average 
Chureh in an American city, with its admixture of worldliness 
and dead formality. 

Another objection, urged by not a few, is the style in which 
missionaries are found living. Their houses are comfortable, 
and, if built in tropical countries, have large, airy rooms, with 
ceilings perhaps twice as high as those of ordinary rooms in 
American dwellings. A casual visitor is impressed, as he 
enters and leaves the house, that it is a much grander dwelling 
than the average parsonage in which the missionary would per- 
haps be living if laboring in his native land. The style of liv- 
ing adopted, also, if Oriental, produces a similar impression 
upon the mind of the visitor; and although he probably accepts 
the hospitality tendered him with unfeigned pleasure, he is apt 
to be ungracious enough to criticise it after he reaches his native 
land. It should be remembered, however, on the other hand, 
that a great deal of what seems worldly style or needless luxury 
is much less real than the stranger supposes. The average mis- 
sionary lives in a very moderate style, and his work does not 
suffer in the slightest degree from what strangers regard as his 
luxurious life. 

Another objection, however, is in many instances better taken. 
It is said that while it is proper enough for the missionary to 
secure a quiet home, with fresh air in and around his dwell- 
ing, and while it is right for him carefully to consider the 
health both of himself and his family, yet often, unconsciously 
to the man himself, he isolates himself from the great mass of 
the people to whom he is sent, and practically is a stranger 
ainong them although constantly in their view. That is a mis- 
take which can be made in any country, and is made constantly 
by good men in America. It is not a matter, however, which 
is affected very much by the kind of house in which a man 
lives, or by the style which he may adopt in his daily life. It 
depends upon the man rather than upon any merely incidental 
arrangement connected with his home or manner of work. 
Missionaries in India sometimes go out and live among the 


heathen, separating themselves from European society, so that 
they see no human beings excepting those whom they are wish- 
ing to bring to Christ, and yet from defects of character, or from 
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want of skill or of practical wisdom, they are eurprised to dis- 
cover that they are almost as much isolated while living thus in 
the very midst of the heathen as when in their more comfort- 
able home in a mission station. 

Another very favorite objection to Protestant missions con- 
sists simply in an appeal to the supposed greater success achieved 
by the Roman Catholics. This, however, is an appeal which 
no well-informed Protestant missionary ever wiskes to avoid. 
The facts are decidedly in his favor. As a matter of fact, in 
some parts of India Roman Catholic missionaries are winning 
perverts from Protestant missions; but in most parts of the 
empire an inquirer will search in vain for even one Roman 
Catholic missionary who is achieving any success in winning 
converts directly from heathenism, unless it be by offering ad- 
vantages, such as land to be cultivated or employment in some 
kind of remunerative labor. 

Next comes the objector to educational missions, who main- 
tains that the missionary is made a mere school inspector, or at 
best a school teacher, and is not in any practical sense a mission- 
ary at all. This, however, depends wholly upon the facts in 
each particular case. A school may be made an evangelizing 
agency or it may be so conducted as to have no marked Chris- 
tian influence on its pupils, to say nothing of its failure to im- 
press the community at large. The objection may be justly 
urged in certain cases, but as a broad impeachment of all mis- 
sion schools it cannot possibly be sustained. 

Another objection, perhaps in some cases better taken, is that 
the Christianity planted in foreign lands in too many cases fails 
to become indigenous. A mission, for instance, is planted in a 
certain district and maintained steadily for half acentury. Dur- 
ing this time a small Christian community is gathered together, 
numbering perhaps a hundred souls. A stranger visiting them 
even though ignorant of their language, can hardly fail to dis- 
cover that while they live among people of their own race and 
of their own language they are not of them. They do not 
seem in any way assimilated to the general community, and it 
would take many half-centuries more to make it possible for 
them, while thus in a measure separated from the community 
around them, to exert any positive Christian influence upon the 
rest of the community. 
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Lastly, a great ery of recent years has been raised in favor of 
a species of missionary asceticism. It is said that all great lead- 
ers in Oriental countries since the time of John the Baptist have 
been practically ascetics, and not a few in recent years have 
hastily accepted the policy that ehange in the mode of life, or of 
dress, or of food, might effect a revolution in missionary labor 
and lead to immediate and splendid success. It need hardly be 
said that this idea is founded wholly upon a mistake. It has been 
tried to some extent, not only by the Salvation Army, but by 
not a few missionaries of other bodies, and thus far has yielded 
no satisfactory results. The men who are achieving the most 
marked success in India to-day pay no regard whatever to this 
popular but mistaken notion. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to diseuss each: 
one of these objections or proposed reforms at some length, but 
for the present let it suffice to draw a few conclusions which 
will at once suggest themselves to every experienced mission- 
ary. In the first place, it may be assumed that no single reform 
will result in such a measure of enlarged success as would sat- 
isfy the reasonable expectations of the friends of missions. It 
ig surprising how many intelligent persons have fallen into 
error at this point. One writer would change the whole condi- 
tion of the mission field by abolishing schools, stopping print- 
ing-presses, and sending forth every missionary to be a simple 
preacher of the word. Another would call in all the preachers, 
and put all the workers into school-rooms, in the hope of con- 
verting the rising generation through the agency of schools. A 
third would establish industrial schools and workshops, er buy 
land and plant colonies, where Christians are to be settled and 
their children educated for future usefulness. Still another 
would introduce a new era by reducing the salaries of mission- 
aries and teaching them to live in greater simplicity ; while yet 
another insists that the missionary should throw away his shoes 
and go barefoot, eat with his fingers, and adopt primitive modes 
of life generally. All such men are dreamers. Some of these 


suggestions might be good within certain limits, but those who 
compreliend the magnitude of the work to be done, and the 
ever-present demand which is felt for all forms of Christian 
labor, cannot be expected to listen with much patience to nar- 
row suggestions of this kind. No single reform will suffice. 
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Nor is the hope which very many seem constantly to indulge, 
that a new policy will be discovered or a new method invented, 
through which such suecess can be reached, worth a moment's 
thought. Many intelligent friends of missions indulge in this 
lream. They think that some day some great leader will ap- 
pear, or some new method be brought to the front, or some new 
way of presenting the Gospel discovered, which will put a new 
face upon the whole missionary field, and lead to the early 
vangelization of the nations. All such hopes are vain. 

We .must not assume, however, that the present state of 


] 


things is so far satisfactory that all suggestions of change are 


mut of order, and that no improvement ean be effected. On 
the contrary, the time is opportune for carefully reconsidering 
the whole situation, and perhaps for introdueing not one but 
many new methods, and for making more effective old methods 
which have been used successfully in the past, but which could 
be made much more efficient if properly applied in the present. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that the Christian Churches of 
the present day have nearly outgrown the policy and methods 
f the century which is closing. 
The first—perliaps the most important—step to be taken is 
ro reeall the Church to a sense of her duty as recognized by the 
pioneers of the missionary movement. In the times of William 
Carey, Thomas Coke, and Adoniram Judson the missionary 
rumpet gave no uncertain sound. <A slumbering Church was 
wmmoned to arouse and obey her Master's solemn command to 
vive his message of light and salvation to all the nations, and 
not to rest till this mission had been executed. The call was 
lirect and specific. Nothing else was yoked with it or in any 
way bound to it. No missionary misunderstood his errand ; no 
jonor was in doubt as to the destination of his money. But of 
ite years a different spirit prevailsin many places. The sound 
if the trumpet has become uncertain. The farewell command- 
nent of our Saviour is discussed as if it were only a question of 
insettled poliey, to be adopted or rejected at pleasure. Young 
students are heard discussing the comparative advantages of 
the home and foreign fields. Here and there in the midst of 
the heathen a missionary is found who has no econvietion that 
God has ever called him to any work of any kind. In the 
home land a ery is raised that the needs of Christian lands are 
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more imperative than those of heathen lands, and the modern 
Antiochs demand that their Barnabases and Sauls shall disobey 
the Holy Spirit and become city missionaries, instead of em- 
bassadors to the nations and kindreds and tribes and peoples 
afar off. Surely it is time, and more .than time, to put an 
end to all this uncertainty; to cease trifling, and to accept at 
once and forever the great commission which our Saviour has 
given to his people. More than half the criticism to which 
the missionary enterprise has recently been subjected can be 
raced to this one souree—the unworthy manner in which the 
Church is trifling with her special commission to evangelize 
the nations, 

A return of the old-time missionary spirit should be followed, 
and no doubt would be followed, by the adoption of plans more 
worthy of the task which has been placed upon the Church. 
With few exceptions the great missionary bodies of the Prot- 
estant world have adopted plans which seem altogether out 
ot proportion to the stupendous work to be accomplished. A 
society determines to plant a mission in a foreign land, and 
forthwith proceeds to send a party of missionaries, usuaily not 
more than five or six, to take up their residence in one or more 
cities of the country selected. Beyond this there is probably no 
plan of operation marked out, and the missionaries are expected 
merely to settle themselves down with whatever degree of com- 
fort they may be able to secure, learn the language of the peo- 
ple among whom they live, and in due time begin to preach to 
them, or perhaps teach their children, and thus gain access to 
their hearts and homes. If the men are exceptionally gifted— 
men of broad views, consuming zeal, and at the same time wise 
and resourceful, they may sueceed in exerting a wide influence 
upon the community. But if, as is more likely to be the case, 
they prove to be only ordinary men, not capable of carving a 
way for themselves through unexpected obstacles of all kinds, 
it is more than probable that they will settle down to a life of 
benevolent routine, and form no far reaching plans for evan- 
gelizing the people to whom they are sent. It thus happens 
that all over the missionary world good men are found engaged 
in doing good in various ways, but to a practical observer they 
do not seem to be making much headway in the work of evan- 


gelizing great nations, 
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The popular idea of a missionary and his work is something 
like this: he is a good man living among ignorant and bad 
people; he is persuading a few people to give up their idols 
and worship the true God; he is teaching a few children to 
read and sing and pray; and in the meantime, in connection 
with his more direct missionary work, is doing good by educat- 
ing orphans, feeding the poor, and taking care of all manner 
of needy people who cross his path. As to whether he is ulti 
mately going to be successful or not, the question is seldom 
raised. He has no plan himself beyond finishing his course as 
a faithful Christian worker, doing all the good he can, and of 
rendering up his account with joy in the last day. From one 
point of view this is well enough; and if enough such men 
eould be scattered all over the heathen world perhaps it would 
not be necessary to ask for any thing better. But this kind of 
labor is never going to accomplish the overthrow of the great 
systems of error under which mighty nations are groaning, 
and bring the myriads of earth to a saving knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. A well-known story of Henry Clay 
will illustrate the difference between a narrow and a broad view 
of the work to be accomplished. When a young man Mr. Clay 
was crossing the Alleghanies, and when he reached the summit 
he turned and looked out over the great Mississippi valley be- 
hind him, and stood as if listening intently to a distant sound. 
A friend asked him what he was listening to. “ I am listening,” 
he said, “to the tread of the coming millions.” Had he replied 
that he was thinking of the beautiful flower-gardens that at 
some future time would be cultivated in little openings among 
the forest-trees in the great valley below him, his answer would 
have been more in harmony with the spirit of much of the 
missionary enterprise of the present day. The popular notion 
is that of cultivating small flower-gardens in desolate heathen 
fields rather than of subduing great empires to obedience to 
the King of kings. 

It will be said, of course, that the financial resources of our 
missionary societies are utterly inadequate to any great enter- 
prises, and that from necessity we must work on in the future 


as in the past, merely planting and cultivating a little garden 
here and another there, in the hope that great movements will 
grow out of these small beginnings. There is an element of 
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truth in this statement, and yet the more limited our resources 
the more wisely should they be administered. So long as 
the resources of the Church are so very inadequate to great 
enterprises they should be administered with all possible wis- 
dom, and the plans formed, although not contemplating the 
immediate conquest of empires, should be upon a basis which 
at least looks forward to great achievements in the early future. 
If anywhere in the wide world statesmanship is called for it is 
in the great mission fields of the Church. 

The time has fully come for the Church of Christ to rectify 
two mistakes which she has for some time been making in 
connection with this work. In the first place, she should reso- 
lutely and honestly look failure full in the face, and not for a 
moment shrink from it, or pretend that she does not know that 
it exists when it is in plain sight before her. It is always wise to 
know the worst, and nothing is ever gained by concealing either 
from ourselves or others actual facts as they exist in connection 
with any work for which we are responsible. It will be said, no 
doubt, that there is no real failure in the mission field. Some 
good men affirm that it is impossible for us to say that any 
Christian work is, or ever has been, a failure; and we will be 
told over again for the thousandth time that we have nothing 
to do with the results, that it is our duty to work on and let God 
choose his own time for rewarding the labors of his servants ; 
and that success may be so near at hand that what seems defeat 
to-day will change into victory to-morrow. But all this kind of 
talk must be set aside as simply trifling with grave facts. It is 
very true that in a few instances, after long waiting, victory has 
come to faithful men who remained at their posts, trusting in 
God and looking to him for the fulfillment of his promises ; 
but in all these cases it will be found that the men who waited 
were very much unlike the average missionary, who spends a 
life-time at his post without seeing any visible fruit gathered 
after all his vears of toil. Failure, of course, is a relative 
word. It ean hardly be said of any good man that his life is 
an absolute failure; and least of all of a missionary who re- 
mains faithfully at his post in a heathen land to the end of 
his life. But a man may succeed in doing a large amount of 


good without doing the work to which he had been appointed, 
and to which he has been giving the best energies of his life. 
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A young man, for instance, is sent out to India or China, 
and appointed to a certain city. He secures a plot of ground 
in the city, or perhaps in its suburbs, erects a comfortable 
dwelling, with perhaps five or six rooms, sits down patiently 
to learn the language, and after two or three years builds a 
small chapel near by, opens a school in the city, or perhaps a 
number of schools in adjacent towns and cities. As the years 
go by he gathers around him a few converts, it may be a dozen, 
it may possibly be fifty. He has two or three preachers whom 
he ealls eatechists or helpers, and four or tive teachers; and 


with the help of these men he establishes a daily routine of 


work which is patiently and faithfully followed year after 
year. After he has been at his post say twenty-five years, 
a question naturally arises as to the future prospects of his 
work. With one consent nearly all missionaries would say that 
he is doing well, and if let alone wil] accomplish the work 
for which he has been sent. The Inanagers aft home are satis- 
fied, and it must be confessed that the good man is doing a 
good work and doing it faithfully. It seems cruel to speak 
a single word in depreciation of the work in whieh he is en- 
gaged; and yet any practical man will feel the question fore- 
ing itself upon him: How long will it take, at this rate of prog- 
ress, to convert a district containing a million inhabitants in 
such an empire as China or India? Another quarter of a cent- 
ury goes by ; the good nal has been gathered to his fathers, 
and a successor is living in his louse, preaching in his chapel, 
superintending his schools, and carrying on the work on the 
plan adopted at the beginning. A third quarter of a century 
goes by, and by this time a third or fourth missionary has 
taken up the reins, and is pushing on the work on the old lines. 


There are now one hundred and fifty Cliristians connected with 


the mission, of whom about seventy-five are communicants— 
that is, this mission, carried on at no little expense of money 
and labor, to say nothing of life, has been growing at the rate 
of about one communicant for each year throughout three 
quarters of a century, and we are expected to call this success! 

This picture is not overdrawn. There are such stations in 
the mission field, and not a few of them; and very many good 
men may be found who will stoutly defend the poliey which 


has maintained them so long, and be perfectly content to have 
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another three quarters of a century spent in the same kind of 
work, The secretary of a leading English society visited India 
last year, and, after thoroughly examining the condition of the 
missions sustained by his society, wisely recommended that 
three of them be closed. One of these had been in existence 
seventy-three years, and had not proved nearly as successful as 
the sketch given above would indicate. In the name of com- 
mon sense and honesty, is it not time for us to cease trying to 
call failure success and adversity prosperity? In this work, as 
in other work, nen may be expected to fail, and we should not 
be either terrified or angry when we discover that failure has 
resulted. When men have toiled all night casting in the net at 
the wrong place, and are told in the morning that there is need 
that they should change their position and fish elsewhere, they 
will play the part of wisdom if they accept the advice given 
them, leave a place where their weary labor is lost, and at once 
proceed to drop their net into the waters indicated. Failure has 
been encountered in various departments of the work, and has 
not by any means been confined to one department of labor 
such as that described above; but wherever found, whether in 
the college, the school-room, the itinerating tour, or the printing- 
office, it should be boldly and honestly acknowledged, not only 
to the parties concerned but to the world at large. 





It need surprise no one that so long as an unwillingness to 
admit failure is cherished a strange indisposition to plan for 
success is also manifested. The old-time missionary hymns are 
full of the spirit of victory. The missionary enterprise, in the 
very nature of the case, must be a victorious enterprise. It 
must be that or nothing. The nations are all to submit to God, 
and the kingdoms of this world to become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ. The missionary is to go forth with a ban- 
ner upon which victory is inscribed. The question of success is 
one which he is not to argue. It is assured, and its hope is to 
sustain him in the midst of all possible discouragements and 
failures. Those who send him forth should plan for victory, 
and the Church every-where should expect it. But, as a pain- 
ful matter of fact, we find here one of the weakest points in 
the popular missionary policy of the present day. No mission- 
ary society in the world is prepared for victory. They have 


not anticipated it on a large seale, nor even on a moderate scale, 
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and when God graciously vouehsates to bless the labors of his 
servants, and sets before them open doors, not only are the 
missionaries in the field startled, but the managers at home are 
svinetimes almost appalled. The Church can hardly be made 
to believe the good tidings which reach her, and every body is 
astonished to discover that God has actually kept his own 
pledge, fultilled his own promises, heard the prayers of his peo- 
ple, and blessed the labors of his servants. The great mass of 
the non-Christian people of the world are exceedingly poor, 
und missionary success among them means that the responsi- 
bility of the missionary is greatly enhanced, and the claims of 
the converts upon the Church in Christian lands become at 
once greater than those of the unsaved heathen have been. As 
God himself reasons with us that he loves us more and is 
pledged to do more for us now that we have been saved through 
the death of his Son than before we were placed in that near 
relation, so we in our relation to the converted heathen are 
united to them by more sacred bonds and placed under more 
solemn obligations to them than before their acceptance of the 
Gospel. If a mission in a non-Christian land, with a thousand 
sonverts, a dozen missionaries, and a score or two of native 
preachers, costs the Church $20,000 a year, its cost will be 
greatly enhanced, perhaps doubled, by the sudden addition of 
ten thousand converts. Seldom, indeed, has such an exigency 
arisen in recent years, and yet it has happened in a number of 
instances, and may be expected now to happen again almost 
any year and in almost any great field of the world. Contra- 
dictory as it may seem, yet it must be said, that the time has 
come to urge upon all Christians that God means to save the 
nations; that he actually speaks the truth; that the word is to 
have effect; and that not only here and there ten thousand 
or twenty thousand souls are to be brought to the light, but 
hundreds of thousands and millions are soon to come to the 
brightness of its rising. What missionary society of the world 
is prepared for any thing of the kind’ What body of manag- 


ers is prepared for success even upon a moderate scale{ It 
must be admitted that the Church generally is not prepared for 
the task which she has nominally undertaken. A new era has 
dawned! The time has fully come for adopting the policy of 
planning for success. 
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Let it not be said that this talk is simply wild in face of 
the fact that the receipts of the great missionary societies are 
miserably inadequate, and that it will be impossible to extend 
our missionary activities beyond the scale which has been gen- 
erally adopted. Christian people cannot be expected to give 
upon a large ‘scale for a work which is carried on in the spirit 
which too generally prevails at the present day. Let the Chris- 
tians of the world see that the Church has risen up in her 
strength, and is preparing in deep earnestness to grapple with 
her responsibilities, and to attempt the conversion of the human 
race, and funds will be forthcoming at a rate which has never 
before been witnessed. The marvel is that money is given as 
freely as it is while the present policy so generally prevails. It 
is impossible to kindle enthusiasm in human breasts while songs 
of triumph are stifled and the word “ victory” effaced from the 
banner which floats above God's advancing host. Christian 
enthusiasm can only be kindled and kept alive by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, and this aid can only be secured by obedience to 
God’s commands and by faith in his word and in the leadership 
of his Son. 

We are standing upon the threshold of great events! 
We are entering upon the brightest era in Christian history ! 
and the children now in our Sunday-schools will see the day 
when our own Chureh will enroll more converts from heathen- 
ism in a single year than all the Protestant Churches of Amer- 
ica have done in the past quarter of a century! Let no one be 
afraid to utter the word “success,” much less to plan for it. 
The missionaries in the field and the managers at home have 
alike a common duty and a common responsibility, from which 
they must not shrink. Let both parties set out all their empty 
vessels and borrow from all their neighbors, in full confidence 
that God will increase the oil up to their fullest capacity to 
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Arr. II.—PANTHEISM AND COGNITION. 


For the most part the common apprehension of the term 
pantheisin assigns to it its proper significance. The exceptions 
arise from the fact that pantheism assumes a variety of phases. 
But this ignorance is pardonable, since it may be questioned 
whether any serious loss ensues to the common mind from be- 
ing unaware of distinetions whose grounds ultimately are one, 
In general two distinct types of pantheism may be discerned : 
first, that wherein the attempt is made to sink all things in 
Deity - second, that wherein a similar attempt is made to elevate 
all things to the level of Deity. The former may be called 
an immanental pantheism, the latter transcendental. Between 
these two extremes lies a considerable speculative distance, 
entire ly covered by moditications of the major them 8, but 
which may be connected with them without much difficulty. 
Thus we are to recognize a materialistic, an atheistic, a the- 
istic, and other varieties of pantheistic belief, and are to un- 
derstand them to be compromises of or digressions from the 
doctrine itself. 

By implication rather than by open statement, this form 
of speculative dogma has thrust its head upon the arena with 
much frequency. The Greek term pantheism stands for a 
wide range of speculations, though commonly understood to 
signalize a single type, and extending through considerable 
perio 


? 
the Knower in the Being. The Hleraclitic flux and flow 


; of time. The Eleatie notion of Being logieally sunk 


appears to have no ground of otherness in itself whereby a 
permanent Knower, whether God or man, could be posited 
with safety to the system as a whole. The tendency of Plato 
elearly is toward an idealistic pantheism. The impossibility 
he met of overcoming a duality between thought and thing 
causes the system to stop short of its real import. The 
final step was taken, though from other bases, by Hegel. The 
explanation of this state of affairs is at hand. The age-long 
attempt of philosophy has been to discover some one universal 
solyvent—some absolutely first and unitary principle. This 


may, indeed, be a necessity of the study; but philosophy may 


contain more, especially as regards our ignorance, than we are 
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aware of ; and all those bases which appear to furnish unity 
may, after all, be totally wrong in themselves or conceal 
multifariousness beneath seeming absoluteness. That one or 
the other supposition is actually true is seen to be the case 
with most, if not all, systems. Else why this discord, so 
satirieally ridieuled by Socrates? The Socratic theism finally 
lost itself in the skepticism of the Academy. The Eleatic 
doctrine was a protest against materialism; but it closed in 
the atheism of Zeno. Epieurus taught the principle of vir- 
tue as the source of pleasure. Ilis successors have made it 
a synonym for voluptuousness. The splendid idealism of 
Plato faded into several harmful theories. Locke was the 
precursor of half a dozen isms, descending through Hartley, 
IIume, Condillae, D’Holbach, and others. The candid at- 
tempt of Kant led to the vagaries of Fichte and Schelling, 
the absolutism of Hegel, and to Von Hartmann’s final outrage 
on reason. And so the differentiation and degradation has 
gone on. Advance in philosophy—for such there has been 
—las come mostly from a rejection of part or all of others’ 
sublations. It is a peculiarly elusive study. The frequency 
with which pantheism has appeared above the philosophic 
horizon invites an examination of its bases. This can best be 
done by a criticism of its two principal forms, allowing the 
others to fall into line at such points as they may. It ap- 
pears to us that these systems—as is, indeed, the case with 
sundry others—are particularly vulnerable in their epistemol- 
ogy. It is difficult to see how a system can safely progress 
without settling at least some of the major questions of cog- 
nition at the outset. To begin with Logic, Being, or what- 
not, regardless of how the principle is to be known, or how 
knowledge of its logical differentiations is possible under the 
terms of the unfolding of that principle, appears like a bad 
ease of hysteron-proteron, as the rhetoricians say. Whether 
knowledge is possible, and if so, how; and Aow in relation 
to the special function it is to serve in a complicated system, 
are vital threshold interrogatories. Doubtless the philosopher 
must have an eye to the metaphysical elements entering into 
cognition; but psychology is not all metaphysics. Some ele- 
ments of it are extremely unmetaphysical. Kant, for example, 
saw the vital necessity of settling this great question, and set 
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himself at its solution with commendable industry. That 
Hume may have stirred up his endeavors, and that error may 
have been drawn from his teachings, are not to the point. 

We now proceed to say that the Spinozan position, which 
represents one great school of pantlieists, assumed a substance 
lying at the foundation of all things, entirely metaphysical i 
its character, and which had to aceount for a physical inte 





pretation of the universe, This substance is supposed to be 
so absolute a unity—so infinite and so without attribute—that 
we can speak of it only in negations. But to define a thing 
or principle before unknown in negations only, as, This is 
not a horse, an iguana, nor a house-fly, would never lead to 
knowledge at all, but is a perfect foundation for agnosticism. 
Suppose a new principle discovered, and I should be told that 
it is not this, that, or the other. At the moment my knowl- 
edge of all principles admitting of positive attribution is 
usted I should one at a complete negation, and be no 
wiser than when I first began. If no positive affirmation can 
be made of this or that it ean never be a principle to any one 
except the discoverer, and he can make no possible use of 


anny by subreption, which was Spinoza’s error in comparing 
substance with finite things. Hegel felt the compulsion of 
giving “ poor being” some attribute, lest it serve no purpose 


in seni a system from it. But this negatively defined 

ibstance being granted, we proceed tlicnce, and are invited to 
watch its unfolding under certain propulsions (whenee aris- 
ing ?), and in the end to view a differentiated universe. This 
is an admirable outlook if it will only keep faith with us. 

But we are led to inguire how a substance which will not 
permit us to assign a positive quality to it can come to have 
those appearances which men call attributes, and which they 
give it the world over in the form of the simple copulative 
judgment? Toa Spinozan grammarian it would scem that the 
universal form of affirmation would be in a negatively conjugated 
copula! These < oe neces, so infinite in kind and degree, are 
we are told, modes of those attributes belonging to the postu 
lated unity. But why does an absolute unity have attributes ? 
and these attributes have modes? But most especially, even if 
it should have them, how ean they ever become cognizable to a 


finite mind, itself merely one of these manifestations in mode 
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Two items are essential to this or any other system in order 
to a valid epistemology. They are, room for differentiation and 
room for contingency. The system under consideration affords 
neither, except by petitio principii. 

It is not so much that the whole category of human ac- 
tions, thoughts, institutions, presents a jumble wherein negative 
and positive, good and bad, right and wrong, are inextricably 
confounded ; but that no differentiation into these elements is 
possible from the (supposed) logical simple with which the sys- 
tem is launched into existence. To eall them modes is trivial 
evasion, as we shall see. It is utterly impossible to see how a 
simple can ever lead to complexity except on one of two bases: 
either differentiation resides potentially in it, which would be 
a vitiation of the notion of a metaphysical simple, or it is 
dragged in later as the development into distinet entities goes 
on. This latter trick has been an invincible Ajax in the meta- 
physical field from the beginning, and seems to have lost none 
of its ancient prowess. Substance—a something without posi- 
tive designation and absolutely complete in itself—can in no 
other way, except by a most miserable begging of the question, 
take on either attribute or mode, unless we conceive a mind 
qualified to know things without an act of attribution, and 
thence by some hocus-pocus dodging over into the attributive 
field. Of course this is possible. So is the death-scene of 
Wouter Van Twiller, by Irving. But supposing this a possi- 
bility, and that men were able to know where differentiation 
does not take place, still knowledge would be a vacant stare at 
a substance of which, in every essential, man is but a part. This 
is a philosophic cross-e edness, where one eye looks straight at 
the other and cannot tell which is itself. This is not the high- 
est conceivable type of knowledge. 

2. As the whole is determined from itself, the individual 
must be dominated entirely by the whole, and thus becomes a 
mere appendage, without self-movement of any kind, whether 


as inherent possession or induced by external contingencies. 
Clearly, therefore, all that the individual could know would be 
that which the whole thinks through it, and under the general 
motions of the whole. This is but saying that the individual is 
compelled to know as he does, and, so far as he is concerned, 
the distinctions between truth and error cannot be known. 
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For if one is compelled to know as he does he cannot decide 
whether he is thinking correctly or not. In this sphere Mill's 
suggestion about two and two making five, and Hegel’s about 
all cows being black, would meet a splendid fruition, but no- 
where else. Undersuch a compulsion every thing apprehended 
as knowledge loses all distinctness, and for any possible pur- 
pose sinks into zero. We repeat with emphasis that “how we 
know” is a basal inquiry, and must be satisfactorily met and 
eared for before many safe steps can be taken. A doctrine of 
cognition must be prepared not only to meet all present exigen- 
cies, but all possible ones. 

We advert now to the other type of pantheism, and select 
its subtlest form for criticism. Much protestation has been 
indulged in, and some quite recently, that Hegelianism is not 
pantheistic. Let us see. 

The system sets out to construct the universe in harmony 
with the laws of thought. We find the laws explicated in Logie, 
and discover that certain eategories underlie all thought. As 
Jeing is the barest of these, it is supposed to be most funda- 
mental, and we are to suppose that the universe can be devel- 
oped therefrom by following a strictly logical method in doing 
so. As Being, at rest, can accomplish nothing, we are invited 
to suppose that, in order to realize itself in actuality, it passes 
through three stages, namely, position (rest), over to its object- 
ification, and thence returning to itself. This process is carried 
on to its utmost limits in unfolding the dogma, and is called 
dialectical opposition. We might summarily end the argument 
here by saying that no sort of inspection of the category called 
3eing can discern any reason why it should go through this 
process. That the resultant of two opposing forces may be 
rest is a fact gained by the barest empirical methods, and needs 
and admits of no hyper-rarefied explanation. Jesides, each 
phase of this movement may itself be a similar resultant, and 
we thus fall upon an infinite regress. Or, the same result 
may be reached by saying that Hegel holds that Being, identi- 
cal with itself, is rest. Doubtless. He may mean non-active, 
but that does not help the case. So Nothing, identical with 
itself, is rest. Therefore Being and Nothing are the same. 

his phrase is more times misunderstood than otherwise. It 
may be illustrated as follows: 
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Being—Being; result, Rest. 
NothingNothing; result, Rest. Therefore 
Rest—Rest. Or, as he puts it, 


Being—=Nothing. 


— 


The usual reply to this is that Nothing means nothing, and 
so the argument falls to the ground. We believe the true 
objection lies in the fact that the whole process is a vicious 
reasoning in a circle, or making something from nothing, as 
follows: The above argument really takes on this form : 


A=A. 
AA, and, therefore, 
Au=A. 


That is, we began with one predication by identity, and we 
close with the very same proposition. We have not advanced 
a step. 

Sut suppose the process goes on. We feel compelled to ask 
whether this most bare conception, “ Being,” is not itself a 
result of “compromise?” If so, we have nothing left but to 
seek a more primary still, and so on in infinite regress. This 
appears from a case of dispute where no reconciliation is pos- 
sible. We suppose, for instance, that Homer is a poet of the 
world, telling a divine tale of life. The Hegelian tells us that 
its interpretation gives us a unity, because every difference in 
conduct and institution is finally reconciled. But our critics 
forget to tell us that the peace that finally ensued came by the 
utter destruction of one of the parties to the conflict. Here 
sight is not so clear. Dialectical opposition may be a useful 
theory wherewith to prove certain preconceived notions, but it 
may have no potency of new contributions to knowledge. 

We would fain inquire where the mind obtains this notion 
of Being. A study of the logical judgment discovers four 
forms thereof, referring to quantity, quality, relation, and mo- 
dality. These four words themselves denote categories, and 
under them we find Being. But it is nothing but a category. 
It operates within its own sphere. It has no existence as a 
thing, and none whatever for thought except as thought derives 
it from experiential bases, through the inductive method up 
to an abstraction. Being, then, is inductively determined, and 
rests upon an empirical basis! This destroys the validity of the 
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word to represent an idealistic basis. Indeed, the use of this 
word has largely grown up around a self-raised doubt as to the 
validity of our knowledge of the external world. However, it 
must be clear that it is impossible to base a system upon a pos- 
tulate that shall be so fundamental as to depend on nothing but 
itself, and to he known as 80 doing. In a world of experience 
any postulate used as a primum must arise by abstraction from 
previous experience. As such it may be immensely useful in 
correcting aberrations from a normal procedure, but it is a 
servant, not a god; a category, not a creator; a statement of a 
fact, not the origin of it. It is easy to run up the inductive 
ladder to its apex, and on descending declare that every thing 
met on the way is deduced from the apex idea; but this is as- 
sertion of a fact, at best, and in no way accounts for it. We 
knew the fact on our way up. Assuredly, an inductively diseov- 
ered item is not a new creation, born of the metaphysical head. 
And Being is such. What the system differentiates from itself 
by the clash of opposites is, therefore, if true, a mere statement 
of a fact, and contributes no whit to :nowledge, or to any theory 
of it. To suppose that it does is to make the frequent mistake 
of supposing that classification adds to knowledge of the class 
or genus. We know no more about the class horse when we 
have placed ten than when we have but two items under it. 

Further, a category is one thing and our conception of it is 
another, and neither category nor conception can be wrenched 
over into a material thing. But this is exactly what Hegel does 
with the former. From Being, by way of opposition, we are 
supposed to see not only the world of thought arise, but that of 
things as well. The progress is continuous, the propulsion 
inexorable. The - process,” as he ealls if, must go on, or the 
universe come toanend. Just how this materializing of cate- 
gories and ideas is to take place has been the broken bridge of 
every thorougli-going ideal system. Hegel talks of “ the mate- 
riature of ideas,” whatever that may mean. The unsophisti- 
eated consciousness of the race will never, we fear, be willing 
to admit that an idea is identically the same as a mountain. 
Idealism does not, indeed, usnally make that claim. Hegel 
tells us that “the pure idea is compelled to remove the limita- 
tion of subjectivity, and thus come in another sphere and an- 
other science.” But why compelled? Whence so 4 
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By this “ process,” admitting that it advances unobstructedly 
from the extreme metaphysical point Being down to all minu- 
tie of nature and life, the system becomes an all-engulfing 
whole, in which all movement is a necessitated one. “ Process,” 
we affirm, does not admit of contingency. It means an irre- 
sistible unfolding. What a system of this kind ean do with 
cornition has before been said. No thinking ean take place 
except, in each instance, the possibility of its being something 
other than it is. That it is what it is, is no testimony to its 
being under necessity, as that throws us back again upon an 
automatic explanation. The inductive method of science, look- 
ing to a future full of contingencies—to a mind that meeting 
them must therefore proceed with caution, cannot acquiesce in 
such a doctrine. Besides, if creation is but a general unfolding 
in accordance with a definite movement there is no reason why 
we should not prognosticate the future with unerring certainty. 
The laws of logie will be no truer a millennium from now than 
they are to-day, and must contain implicitly the whole expand- 
ing future as they “realize” themselves in attributes and in 
discrete entities. 

From whatever way we view the system, therefore, it affords 
no outlet for our desire to know why and how we know. It is 
either still-born or unable to proceed with the development we 
are told must come from it if its basis is granted. 

But this argumentation proceeds upon the supposition that 
there is a personality separate from the ¢otwm which can dis- 
cern differences and originate distinctions. The essential laws 
of logic undoubtedly express the laws of the mind’s working ; 
but this in nowise shuts us up to the conviction that a change 
in the situation of two people would necessitate a co-ordinate 


change in their thoughts. The contingent element, which 
plays so important a part in a true estimate of personality, is a 
category and not a condition in the Hegelian view. The utter 
erroneousness of this assumption is plain. Knowledge must 
include at least two elements, and they cannot be safely merged 
in one; and any satisfactory doctrine of cognition must have 
an eye to both. It is this disereteness—which is the most ap- 
parent fact in every man’s observation—that gives philosophy 
so much concern. It is the individual that is the true real. 
Sut pantheism every-where reverses this order, and consigns 
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the individual to the limbo of “mode,” or “vacant phases of 
thought,” or “ valueless abstractions.” An Hegelian friend de- 
clares that the individual is merely subjective, and that it finds 
personality in its own objectification into that which, as its 
“other,” gives it any reality. That is, 1 am myself when I 


foal 


have lost all that makes me an individual, a discrete entity. 
We hear much also of “self-activity” as the impelling cause 
toward this objectitication. But this leads us back to the pre- 
vious question of “ How does any such notion arise?” The 
difficulty of adjusting the particular and the general may be 
admitted ; but one thing must remain—the individual must be 
himself, and not be possessed of a personality which he himself 
makes by an unvolitional use of categories and laws of thought. 
Subject and object cannot be identical, though bearing a definite 
relation under the laws of thought. It may satisfy the yearn- 
ing for unity to compress the parts into a whole, or assume a 
whole and then differentiate it. Dut, so far as men can see, no 
self-evolving order can erect a method compatible with the 


first principle s of cognition. At best it is the individual mind 
that j doit 


ig all the work, and under its propulsions and lim- 
itations it is extremely doubtful whether it can arrive at a 
world, or divine consciousness operating in the infinite diver- 
sity of life and its institutions by any given scheme, or that it 
would know the fact if it should find it. We are speaking of 
metaphysics. If we are not to undermine all knowledge, we 
may trust the spontaneous consciousness of men in its confi- 
dence that diversity exists, and that it may be and is known in 
concrete examples which are themselves illustrations of the 
diversity in question, The great trouble with the sehool in 
question is that it has never been able to see how an internal 
order of thought may run parallel to an external order of 
truth without identifying the two. We have seen that this 
furnished no use in the vocabulary for the word “I,” or the 
word “ know.” 
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Art. 1V.—PRE-ADAMITES,* 


As Old Testament worthies arose from their graves and 
appeared unto many to add their testimony to the efficacy of 
Christ’s atonement as shown in his resurrection, may we now 
expect pre-Adainites to come forth armed with battle-axes of 
stone and bronze to demolish the Christian edifice so carefully 
reared? Pre-Adamitism established, can Seripture stand? God 
“made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth,” is the doctrine of the Book. Dr. Winchell also 
traces all earth’s peoples back, through almost countless ages, 
to a supposed couple in Lemuria, a sunken continent now 
inhabited by the fishes of the Indian Ocean. 

Further, “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin.” Very true, yet who does not know that the Hebrew 
Adam means man first and Adam afterward? There may, 
then, have been man long before the man became Adam. 

As early as 1655 an orthodox Dutch ecclesiastic startled the 
learned world by the claim that Paul recognizes pre-Adamites. 
With him the “one man” of Rom. v, 12, was Adam, for in 
verse 14 sin is called Adam’s transgression. The phrase “ until 
the law,” according to this author, implies a time before the 
law—that is, before Adam, and as sin was then in the world 
men must have existed to commit sin. The sin before Adam 
was “ material,” “actual.” The “sin after Adam” and through 
him “imputed,” “ formal,” “legal,” ‘“‘adventitious,” and “after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” Death entered the 
world before Adam because of the imputation of Adain’s sin, 
and this was necessary that all men might partake of the salva- 
tion provided in Christ. Adam was the first man only as Christ 
was the second, for he was the figure of Christ (Rom. V, 14). 
All men are of one blood in the sense of ove substance, ene 
matter, one earth. We may now add that all are of one blood 
structurally, chemically, and, as Dr. Winchiell teaches, genetic- 
ally (p. 459). The monk Peyrerius, who wrote the book, also 

* Pre-Adamites ; or, A Demonstration of the Existence of Men Before Adam; 
together with a Study of their Condition, Antiquity, and Racial Affinities, and 
Progressive Dispersion Over tle Earth. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D., Professor 
of Geology in Michigan University. Chicago; S. C. Griggs & Co, 
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held that the biblical account of Adam’s family, especially of 
Cain, indicates pre-Adamites. He argued to the same conclu- 
sion from the monuments of Egypt and Chaldea, froin astron- 
omy, the magic of the Gentiles, and from the racial features of 
remote savage tribes. IIe stretched our usual chronology, and 
denied that the flood destroyed more than the Jews. Such were 
the conclusions of a devout student of the Scriptures unaided 
by modern scientifie research. 

May we not also ask, If the atonement retroactively put sal- 


vation within the reach of all from Adam to Christ why may 


it not have embraced ages before Adam ¢ Dr. Whedon teaches 
that the doctrine of plural origin, if proved, would not fence 
the cleansing fountain against any human mortal, and very 


a 
many devoutly learned divines have taught that probably the 
atonement for sin made on Calvary may be to other probation- 
ary spheres the gate-way to pardon and paradise. Surely, then, 
the gracious provisions of the atonement might apply to those 
on earth who could not trace their pedigree to Adam, the rep- 
resentative sinner. The doctrine of pre-Adamites creates no 
salvation aristocracy. It explains where Cain may have found 
his wife, and easily solves other like difficulties. Pre-Adamit- 
ism is no enemy to revelation. It antagonizes no fundamental 
doctrine of the Book, and aids rather than disturbs exegesis. 
The question, Was man before Adam? must, then, be remanded 
to the bar of science. Geology, ethnology, and history must 
decide. 

Dr. Winchell levies very lightly on geology. His Lemuria, 
which, as he holds, rocked the race and rocked itself under the 
waves, may be geologic territory; but the high tablelands dis- 
covered by sea-soundings are the only evidence he produces of 
the lost continent, though the well-known fact that over two 
hundred islands have disappeared from the Pacific since navi- 
gators first charted that ocean is indicative of a former Pacific 
continent, and the many evidences of an ancient Atlantis cor- 
roborate his supposition. These former continents aid our 
imagination in constructing highways for the dispersion of the 
race, whether Adamites or pre-A dainites. And these recently 
lost Pacific islands deny the necessity of pre-Adamites to ex- 


plain the dispersion. 
Great efforts have been made to crowd man back ten thou- 
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sand, twenty thousand, five hundred thousand years, through 
the cave-dwellers and lake-dwellers of Europe and the drifts of 
the Somme. Dr. Winchell summarizes the facts and adds: 

I have attempted to enumerate all the grounds on which belief 
in man’s preglacial existence in Europe is based. These grounds 
have all proved fallacious, and we are left to rest on the general 
tenor of the evidence connected with the occurrence of human 
remains. This proclaims every-where the advent of man in Europe 
to have been subsequent to the general glaciation, 

temembering that glaciers have not yet disappeared from 
Europe, we have no concern Jest recruits from geologic man in 
Europe will swell the armies of the pre-Adamites. 

Dr. Winchell introduces one geologic witness to pre-Adam- 
itism. He is a pliocenian of California. Professor J. D. 
Whitney indorses the witness in these strong words: 

So far as human and geological testimony can go, there is no 
question but that the skull was found under Table Mountain, and 
is of pliocenian age, 

The only presumption that Dr. Winchell allows against the 
evidence is that the skull “ was not inferior to existing races.” 
Here, then, is at most one pre-Adamite. Shall we base a broad 
theory on one fact? From all the explored geologie fields of 
Europe and America, and the few of Asia and Africa, only one 
geologie pre-Adamite is produced by our pre-Adamite friend. 
Shall we shake hands with him, sit at his feet, and listen to his 
story, or shall we ask a few questions ¢ How did he come there ? 
Did his mourning friends dig a grave deep down for him? Did 
some earthquake, so common in California, bury him far be- 
neath the surface? How ancient is the pliocene formation in 
the vicinity of his long home? Till these and like questions 
are answered satisfactorily we may well reserve judgment. 

Meantime we quietly remember that some years ago a hu- 
man relic was found in the Nile-bed many feet beneath the 
surface. Lo, at once man had trodden the Nile shores fifty thou- 
sand years! But a more careful examination showed the relic 
to be a piece of Roman pottery! A few years ago a human 
pelvic bone was found in the Mississippi River near Natchez, 
and was pronounced a deposit of undoubted preglacial age. 
Where then was Moses? But Sir Charles Lyell learned that 
Indian graves had existed on the top of the bluff, and doubtless 
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this geologic bone had simply tumbled ont of a grave perhaps 


one hundred years Azo. Not long ago science, so-called, stoutly 
maintained plural human origin, and those whe held fast to the 
old land-marks were only ignorant old fogies. Now Dr. Win- 
chell, who is no conservative, writes (p. 297): 

The plural origin of mankind is a doctrine now almost entirely 
superseded, All schools admit the probable descent of all races 
from a common stock. 

Since science has so frequently changed its base, modified its 
theories, and revised its facts, to-day defending some proposi- 
tions inimical to Scripture, to-morrow recognizing the old 
land-marks, we may well afford to lay our supposed pliocene 
on the shelf and give him time for meditation. 

One of the strongest helps to Dr. Winchell’s conclusions 
is his assnmption that progress is earth’s law. Probably all 
admit that geology shows progress. But geology knows little 
of man. Geologists have tried to read into the roeks a stone 
age, a bronze age, and an iron age. Yet no one can mark the 
boundary-lines between these supposed empires. They overlap 
and invade each other. They dwell together, and it is often 
impossible to settle the claims of priority. Though the differ- 
ent ages be clearly marked they prove no antiquity, for it is 
only yesterday when American Indians were shooting stone 
arrow-leads at each other. 

We must turn then to history with the question, Is man pro- 
gressive / Not. Does revelation elevate him? but, Is he himself 
progressive? Is progress natural to him ? Arehbishop Whately 
boldly asserts that never yet did a nation rise from a savage 
condition without aid from beyond itself. May we not further 
claim that no nation having once ceased to progress ever yet 
initiated improvement? Foreign contact alone can start prog- 
ress. When once begun it may continue indefinitely. Sir 
John Lubbock controverts the argument of the Archbishop, 
and cites the Mandans of America, whose slight civilization is 
of unknown origin. But because unknown is it therefore 
necessarily indigenous? The question, Can man civilize him- 
self? involves the whole theory of development as applied to 
man. Evolutionists generally assume the affirmative. Their 
theory demands it, and they pause not to inquire of the facts, 


which may prove inconvenient. 
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A balance of probabilities must limit our argument. Which 
then appears the more probable—that God made man a low 
savage, either from the ape or directly from the dust, without 
arts, without writing, without speech, or that the Creator at first 
endowed man with a civilized capacity, with speech, with some 
arts, and probably with writing? If the wordless savage being 
is accepted, then speech is an accident to man. If man without 
speech is a possibility, surely somewhere amid the many tribes 
so degraded he would be found. But speechless tribes are not. 
Man speaks. It is quite generally held that language is essen- 
tial to thought. Men cannot think without words. Laura 
sridgman apparently had no ideas until some conception of 
language brought them to her. Deaf-mutes know facts and 
remember them; but real thought they have only with 
language. Can savage man, without thought, invent a lan- 
guage, the most difficult intellectual feat conceivable? Com- 
parative philology is asked for its testimony. Sir John Lub- 
bock gives the words for “ pa” and “ma” in one hundred and 
forty-seven languages. The likeness in more than half of them 
is distinct and striking. It points, however, to a common origin, 
not to development. On the question of man’s primitive con- 
dition it is as silent as the arrow-heads dug from American In- 
dian mounds. 

Sir Jolin Lubbock argues that if men once knew a word for 
God they would not be likely to forget it. He forgets that the 
unreasonable is just the thing that sinful man is likely to do. Sir 
John may never have known that Moffat, the learned African 
missionary, mentions a tribe that had no name for God. The 
young knew no such word. The middle-aged and the aged 
knew no word for the Being above. Yet a few very old re- 
membered that when they were young the word Morimo was 
somewhat common as designating a Being unseen, who ruled 
varth. Men have lost this most important word. God east out 
of men’s thoughts loses his place in their language. Archbishop 
Whately states that almost every barbarous people have some 
word or art that points to a higher former civilization from 
which they have fallen, and indicates that regress, not progress, 


is their law. 
Learning offers but one history of the creation of man that 
affords a shadow of a claim to reliability. That man’s first 
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act was to name the beasts which, by the Creator’s leading, 
passed before him. That he coined words for the occasion is 
not stated. But he had power of speech, and gave names to his 
only living companions. When Eve was formed he gave her 
also an appropriate name. There are many hints which time 
forbids us to reeall, that with speech written characters were a 
part of God's wedding-present to our first parents. They had 
immediate skill to dress and keep what all believe to be the 
most beautiful garden ever planted in earth. Ere they left the 
garden they were divinely taught the very necessary art of 
sewing. Their first children were not roaming savages, but 
grain and stock raisers; while iron tools, musical instruments, 
and cities followed in quick succession. Noah was no low 
savage, gnawing raw flesh from the bones of strangled sheep. 
He alighted trom a huge ship, whose construetion had de- 
manded great skil] in the working of wood and metal. From 
such a progenitor no wonder that a high civilization appeared 
almost immediately in Babylon and Egypt. These people, 
highly favored by climate, soil, and situation, continued the 
impulse to progtess with which God had started them. Others 
remained stationary. Still others, less favored by the country 
and entangled in wars, sank far below the initial grade. These 
level or down-grade travelers have never been known to rise 
unless some outward contact has given them the primal impulse. 
Egypt stimulated Greece, Greece roused Rome, and Rome led 
the wild hordes of the North to the door of learning. Africa 
aside from Egypt—retrograded, but for thousands of years has 
remained stationary. Arabia, Persia, India, China, and Japan, 
with a higher civilization—whence derived we may never know 
—remained for thousands of years as unvarying as the stars in 
their courses. It requires the far-away Occidentals to lift these 
peoples out of the deep worn ruts of the ages. 

Professor Whitney calls the civilizations of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru indigenous, but offers no evidence, so far as 
I can find, to support his claim. Tradition, however, brings 
testimony. About three thousand years ago, it relates: 

Votan,* the oldest of American legislators, established himself 
in the region watered by the Tobasco. . . . Votan [the tradition 
continues] came from some foreign land, and found the whole 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. i, p. 618, Stoddart’s edition. 
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country from Darien to California occupied by a barbarous peo- 
ple, who used the skins of wild beasts for clothing, caverns and 
huts made of branches for shelter, and wild fruits and roots, 
with raw flesh, for food. Votan announced to these people a 
knowledge of the supreme Deity, who was first worshiped as the 
God of all truth. At a later period the religious ideas were con- 
siderably debased. In Votan’s time there appears to have been 
but one language, probably the Maya, prevalent over a large area. 
Votan and his companions arrived in large ships, wore long, 
flowing garments, married the daughters of the country, and es- 
tablished a settled form of government. According to one docu- 
ment the year 955 B, C. is assigned to these events. Votan 
attempted to prove that the natives were descendants of the Imos, 
of the race of Chan, or the serpent. He made four voyages to 
his original country. On one of these voyages he visited the 
dwelling of the thirteen serpents, as also the ruins of an old 
building erected by men for the purpose of reaching heaven. 
The people who lived in this vicinity told him that it was the 
place where God had given to each family its particular language. 
Allusion is also made by him to certain mysteries, like those of 
Egypt and Greece, of which traces were still discoverable among 
the civilized races of America, 


This tradition was venerable when the Spaniards settled in 
Central America. Its reference to the tower of Babel and to 
Greek and Egyptian mysteries strongly supports its claim to 
reliability. It plainly teaches that Central American civiliza- 
tion was borrowed, not indigenous. It shows, also, that a peo- 
ple may worship even the true God and yet so far forget him 
that his name is retained only in an ancient tradition. 

Equally instructive is Peruvian tradition. The Aneyclope- 
dia Britannica cannot be charged with a fondness for ancient 
biblical interpretations, yet it furnishes this tradition of Votan. 
It asks further: 


In the case of Peru, did these ruling intellects spring from the 
body of the people, and after striking out new lights in morals and 
legislation for themselves devise a compact and artificial system 
for establishing their power over the minds of the rest, by the help 
of superstition and force ? or were they strangers from another 
country and imbued with the principles of a higher civilization ? 
If we may believe the Peruvian annals the latter was the case. 
About the year one thousand of our era, or perhaps a century 
later, Manco Ceapac, with his wife and sister Mama Ocello, ap- 
peared as strangers on the banks of the lake Titicaca. They 
were persons of majestic appearance, and announced themselves as 
“children of the sun,” sent by their beneficent parent to reclaim 
the tribes living there from the miseries of a savage life. Their 
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injunctions, addressed to a people who probably worshiped the 
god of day, were listened to by a few who settled around them 
and founded Cuzco. By degrees other tribes were induced to 
renounce their wandering habits. The form of a civilized society 
gradually arose and was extended by persuasion or conquest—the 
Incas having always planted their arts and religion wherever they 
established their authority. Huayna Ceapac, the twelfth in line, 
occupied the throne when the Spaniards visited Peru in 1527, and 
the empire was then still in a state of progress. 


Such is the account which the Peruvians give of the origin 
of their civilization, which we, says the Britannica, “should be 
inclined to reject as a fable, were there not peculiar cireum- 
stances which give it credibility.” These peculiar circumstances, 
in condensed form, are: 

1. The institutions of Peru do not present the American type. 
The mild and paternal government, with “ Love one another” 
as one of its positive precepts, and the preference of useful arts 
to war, all breathe a spirit foreign to the American tribes. 

2. The artificial systematic form of government was not 
probably developed by natural political causes. 

3. The extreme stolidity, apathy, and feebleness of character 
of the million surviving Peruvians testify that the chances were 
nearly as great against a legislator like Manco Ceapac rising 
among them as against the Jews, eighteen hundred years ago, 
producing a being like Jesus Christ. If Peru’s civilization was 
exotic, whence was it derived? The Encyclopedia answers, 
“Probably from China.” The writer proceeds to cite thir- 
teen striking resemblances between the civilizations of Peru 
and China: 

Society in both is artificial. Government in both is paternal, 
directive as well as restrictive, and each employs a great num- 
ber of officials. There is in each an annual agricultural fair, 
patronized by the ruler; yet in both agriculture is rude. In- 
ternal taxes are paid in kind and stored in magazines. Public 
roads were unknown in America except in Peru, and these ap- 
pear to be copied after the Chinese model. In both countries 
the human corpse is placed upon the ground and a conical 
mound raised over it. The Peruvians practice the barbarously 
cruel rite of immolating the Inca’s domestics at his death. The 
Tartars introduced a similar practice into China, though foreign 


to the mild genius of both nations. Chinese buildings are all 
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on one plan, and show that their builders could move huge 
stones. The Peruvian structures exhibit the same character- 
istics. The Peruvians formed pottery, and alone of all Ameri- 
cans fused and alloyed metals, arts in which the Chinese excel. 
The Chinese greatly enjoy the drama; the Peruvians alone in 
America possessed it. Of all the world, omly in China, Thibet, 
and Peru were found suspension bridges, built of ropes or 
chains. Rafts with masts and sails, sometimes supporting huts, 
and the use of the guipu, or knotted cord, to facilitate calcula- 
tion, further show the kinship of these countries. 

These American civilizations have been thus extensively dis- 
cussed because cited so frequently by evolutionists as proofs of 
human progress. Clearly they are derived, not indigenous, and 
present a strong argument against the doctrine of evolution as 
applied to man. They are significant additions to the ever- 
increasing evidences that man does not civilize himself, that 
progress is not the law of his being. History is every-where 
crowded with similar facts, yet it furnishes no instance of self- 
civilization. Facts, not guesses, must determine our faith. Can 
we fail to conclude that the only rational anthropology teaches 
that God made man a civilized being; that some nations pre- 
served and improved that primal civilization and others de- 
graded it; that when progress once ceases among a people only 
external influences can again stimulate them to improvement. 
If so, Dr. Winchell’s assumed law of progress is no law, and 
therefore presents no evidence of pre-Adamitism. 

Dr. Winchell asserts that, while man has in places lost his 
arts and learning, an instance of structural degeneracy has never 
been known; therefore the savage African could not have de- 
scended from the civilized Adam, and savage people before 
Adam must have been the progenitors of the race. The argu- 
ment is worthy of our thought. Changes in physical structure 
are much more difficult than changes in customs and culture. 
The author very clearly proves a wide divergence between Eu- 
ropeans and Australians. The average weight of the European 
brain is thirteen hundred and forty grammes ; that of the Negro 
is eleven hundred and seventy-eight ; of the Hottentot, nine 
hundred and seventy-four ; while the Australian lives with only 
nine hundred and seven. The difference between the extremes 
is four hundred and thirty-three grammes; nearly one half the 
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weight of the less. A European brain must weigh at least 
nine hundred and eighty-seven grammes to keep away from 
idiocy, but an Australian with such a brain-weight is a man of 
marked power. 

Another mark of distinction is prognathism, or the projec- 
tion of the lower jaw. The angle measuring this projection is 
formed at the upper incisor teeth by two lines, one extending 
to the point where the upper vertebra unites with the cranium, 
and the other line to the “subnasal point,” at the base of the 
opening of the anterior nares. The greater the prognathism 
the smaller the angle. The white race averages about ninety- 
seven degrees, the yellow races seventy-two, and the black sixty- 
four. The lower races are also thin through the head from ear 
to ear, in proportion to the length from the forehead back. 
The measurements are: for the whites, or Noachites, seventy- 
nine, the Mongoloids eighty-five, Negroes seventy-two, and the 
Australians seventy-one. According to this the Mongoloids are 
most brachycephalous, while the English and Irish are mesen- 
cephalic, and the Australians the most dolicho-cephalous, or low- 
est. These and other differences cannot be denied. Admitting 
common origin, did they arise through regress or progress / 
There is no known instance of regress, therefore the changes 
probably occurred by progress. But when we demand one 
single instance of structural change by progress authors are 
as silent as the Cardiff giant. Dr. Winchell does give a few 
measurements of so-called prehistoric man. Already the reader 
has noticed his concession that the pliocene Californian had as 
comfortably capacious a brain as the average European. The 
prognathism of a specimen from the Cavern Homme Mort 
is nearly eighty degrees, which is full average for his civil- 
ized descendants. He enumerates the breadth of the brain of 
the Troglodytes and others of the polished stone period, which 
indicate a far higher grade than the Negroes or Hottentots, a 
grade almost equal to those whom he styles Noachites. Again 
we call, and eall in vain, for evidences of structural progress. 

‘here is no known instance of the Papuan cutting off his pro 
jecting chin or of the Ethiopian changing his skin. If suc: 
changes have occurred, either progressive or regressive, tlic 
facts do not appear. We must then conclude that the author’s 


claim of human progress is not well founded. There is no 
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proof that man was made a savage. If made a civilized being, 
our faith in Adam and Eve as the progenitors of the race need 
not be shaken. 

Dr. Winchell’s strongest argument is ethnological. Racial 
distinctions are as clearly marked on the Egyptian monuments 
as among living men to-day. These monuments are said to 
have been carved 1,500 years before Christ. Very little de- 
pendence, however, can be placed on early chronology. Nei- 
ther the Egyptians nor the Hebrews—the most ancient peoples 
—were careful chronologers. Figures, dates, and dynasties are 
given, but it is impossible to build up a reliable system. Four- 
teen thousand years is the margin between different calculations. 
Few reliable dates can be fixed. 

If we allow, however, that the races were distinctly marked 
one thousand years or five hundred years after the flood, are 
we forced to admit pre-Adamites or even to concede the exist- 
ence of races that did not suffer from the sin-rebuking deluge ¢ 
Again and again Dr. Winchell insists that if thirty-five hun- 
dred years have wrought no changes in the characteristics of 
the races, more than one thousand years must have been re- 
quired to create the divergences. These racial lines have run 
parallel for thirty-five hundred or four thousand years, but 
where are his proofs that they ever diverged? Parallel lines 
never meet. A much more probable interpretation of the 
phenomena is that five hundred years are abundantly sufficient 
for wars, privations, and climate to complete their work of 
change. The changes made, and man having become adapted 
to his new surroundings, further change could not be expected. 
The sun is a slow painter if he could not darkly tinge a race in 
half a millennium. But if nature does not make these changes, 
then argument from them is worthless. If a millennium of 
stolid inactivity would not contract a brain, where is the evi- 
dence that four millenniums could accomplish the stultifying 
work? Thus what appears the strongest argument for pre- 
Adamites proves a mere assumption—an inference leaning 





against a fact, but without one basal fact. 

3ecause Menes drove his claim-stakes on the Nile banks 
within five hundred or even fifty years of the deluge is no 
proof that the new settler was not of Noah’s family, or that 
the chronology which brings him so near is erroneous. We 
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know little of the number or enterprise of Noah’s grandchil- 
dren. The mention of a few names does not deny others. A 
plenty of game, probably tame; a rich, virgin soil; freedom 
from war, and an intense desire to become the progenitors of 
a great people, multiplied population rapidly. Dr. Winchell 
cites, as an example of the probable increase of ancient peoples, 
the nine mutineers of the British ship Bounty, who took nine 
Tahitian wives, settled in Pitcairn Island, and in seventy years 
had increased to only two hundred and nineteen. He neglects 
to notice that these were a crossing of races, which he has argued 
is not conducive to growth, and that they engaged in destruc- 
tive feuds. The rapid increase of Israel in Egypt, from seventy 
to nearly three millions in four hundred and thirty years, if not 
in two hundred and thirty, is more analogous. 

On such slender, easily sundered threads, our author hangs 
his pre-Adamites. 

To summarize: The theory of pre-Adamites conflicts with 
no biblical doctrine, and explains some otherwise difficult Seript- 
ure texts. It is not so connected with Scripture as to become 
a theological question, and must be decided by geology, ethnol- 
ogy, and history. Geology presents but one pre-Adamite man, 
and we have seen the unwisdom of admitting his testimony 
without a caveat. Natural human progress, one of the pillars 
of this temple, becomes, when pulled by Samsonian facts, 
retrogression, destroying completely the much-proclaimed doc- 
trine of baboon parentage for man, and even of man’s devel- 
opment from a savage state. Allowing Noah to have been 
civilized, there is no demand for the long ages required by 
pre-Adamitism between the ark and the Egyptian monuments. 
If Adam was made a civilized being no arguments adduced by 
our author will deny him the progenitor’s crown. Then the 
facts of history, secular and scriptural, join in beautiful har- 
mony with the faith of the Christian ages that Adam was the 
first man; and we are compelled to return the verdict in the 
trial of pre-Adamites, “ Not proven.” 
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Arr. V.— PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are defined in our grammars as words used instead 
of nouns. Green’s English Grammar has the following defini- 
tion: “ A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun; 
as, ‘The farmer plows Ais field; Ae reaps Acs wheat, and gathers 
it into Ads barn.’” It is apparent in this sentence that the 
pronouns are substitutes for nouns, the repetition of which it is 
desirable to avoid. The pronouns can be replaced by the 
nouns for which they stand, and then the sentence will read : 
“The farmer plows the farmer's field; the farmer reaps the 
Jarmer’s wheat, and gathers the wheat into the farmer’s barn.” 

Personal pronouns, which appear in this sentence, approach 
most nearly to the nouns in their character, and it is generally 
possible to replace them; but when we wander away through 
the various grades of reflexive, relative, interrogative, demon- 
strative, indefinite, and compound pronouns, any replacing is 
out of the question, and we discover the inadequacy of tlie 
definition of a pronoun given above. 

Professor Earle says: “The wide difference Jetween nouns 
and pronouns is equally certain, whatever may become of any 
etymological theory, inasmuch as it is a difference which de- 
pends not upon origin, but upon function. . . . Should it ever 
become capable of proof that all pronouns had sprung from 
presentive roots, this would not invalidate the statement that 
in passing from nouns to pronouns we traverse a wide gulf, and 
one which can hardly be overrated as the great central valley 
dividing the two main formations of which language is com- 
posed.” — Ph ilology of the English Tongue. 

Pronouns are symbolic words, and refer directly or indirectly 
to something else in which the substance inheres. As we leave 
the personal pronouns, the reference becomes more and more 
remote and obscure, and the danger of confusion increases. 


In discussing the origin of language Max Miiller observes: 
‘Whether the verb or the noun was the first to be invented is 
of little importance.” Of equally small consequence, at this late 
day, is a discussion of the origin of pronouns. There is no prob- 
ability, scarcely a possibility, that the stream of human language 
can be traced back to its primal source. It is not the plan of 
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this paper to discuss any of the philological questions relating 
to the origin or characteristics of pronouns, but to furnish some 
practical illustrations of the difficulties that attend their correct 
use. For the purposes of this discussion it will not matter 
whether pronouns were derived primarily from nouns or had 
an independent origin. Their treacherous nature remains the 
same in either case. There is no class of words in the lan- 
guage which so readily trip educated people. Many writers 
who are in other respects accurate fall into confusion and error 
in the use of pronouns. George Washington Moon, in his work 
on The Dean’s English, says: “The relation between nouns 
and pronouns is a great stumbling-block to most writers.” 
“The management of pronouns is the test of a scholar’s mas- 
tery over the language.” 

A little observation of current literature for no great length 
of time has sufficed to gather a vast array of errors in the use 
of pronouns, only a part of which will be needed for our pres- 
ent purpose. 
PrersonaL Pronouns. 

Let us first look at personal pronouns which have least of the 
symbolic character. They are often used so indiscriminately 
as to create great obscurity of meaning. The First Epistle of 
John, third chapter and twenty-fourth verse, will serve as an 
illustration: “ And he that keepeth his commandments dwelleth 
in him, and he in him.” In speaking of a certain noted man, 
one of our most popular editors remarks: “The editor of —— 
spent an hour with him some time since to Ads great pleasure 
and instruction.” It is not apparent whether the celebrated 
man or the editor received “the pleasure and instruction.” 

Direct grammatical errors are of more consequence. <A gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, before he was a candidate for 
the office, is quoted as having said in a speech: “ Maladminis- 
tration in the city of New York does not add a dollar of taxa- 
tion to either you or I.” 

Rev. R. Heber Newton is quoted as saying in a sermon: 

3ut when they proceed to undermine the sacred foundation- 
faiths of religion—the faiths which he who tries to do without 
them finds sooner or later to be absolutely necessary to noble 
living,” ete. The pronoun them should come after jinds, and 
not before it. Without governs which, and not them. 
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A divine, in speaking at the funeral of Henry Ward Beecher, 
is reported to have said: “There was no man in all this wide 
continent who was so dear to my heart as Aim who lies dead 
before me.” The pronoun Aim in this sentence is the subject 
of the verb was understood, and consequently the nominative 
form is required. “There was no man in all this wide conti- 
nent who was so dear to my heart as (was) (he) who lies dead 


before me.” 

Howard Pyle, in //arper’s Monthly, makes use of this sen- 
tence: “It consists of pouring oil upon the head of the sick per- 
son, and of laying hands upon them, and praying over them.” 

The same author, in the same magazine, uses the following 
language: ‘“ And now we come to the greatest of all the bueca- 
neers—/e who stands pre-eminent amongst them.” //e must be 
construed as in apposition with the greatest (buccaneer), and 
must have the a arena case. 

Dr. William Butler, in his work entitled From Boston to 
Bareilly, is enedind for the following: “ Ritualism . . . is 
equally misleading, and leaves little results of spiritual life to 
show for their labor.” Ritualism is the antecedent of their. 

In a cireular sent out to the ministry, and signed by two em- 
inent clergymen of New York city and by some politicians of 
standing, occurs the following phrase: “ And let every man feel 
that this is a personal obligation resting on them.” The rule 
of grammar is explicit that the pronoun must agree with its 
antecedent in person and number. 

There is a dispute among authorities respecting the use of the 
possessive form, as the following will illustrate. The Mew 
York Tribune, which is generally very careful in observing 
grammatical rules, makes the following announcement: “ Rep- 
resentative and Ex-governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, says all 

talk about Aim (his) being a Democratic candidate for governor 

this year is pure speculation.” Also, Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment contains this phraseology: “ Between Luke (Luke’s) be- 
ing left at Philippi, in chap. xvi, and Acs being taken up at the 
same place in chap. xx,” ete. Here the possessive form is used 
in one instance by Aiford, and not in the other. The opinion 
is ventured that the possessive is preferable in all such cases. 

When the disjunctive or is used to separate two antecedents 
there is a tendency to forget that the singular form of the pro- 
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noun is required. <A learned college professor writes: “ Even 
the wild German youth held their breath in rapture when bard 
or scald flung from their (his) impassioned lips songs of fierce 
battles.” 

Matt. xviii, 8, is a further illustration: * Therefore if thy 
hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off,” ete.; corrected in 
the Revised Version. 

The new version of the Bible, while correcting many gram- 
matical errors, has not wholly escaped from confusion in the 
use of pronouns that prevailed in the old. 

Gen. xxxii, 16, reads in the Authorized Version: “ Every 
drove by themselves,” changed in the Revised Version to dtself. 
In both old and new versions Gen. xli, 8, reads: “And Pharaoh 
told them his dream; but there was none that could interpret 
them (it) unto Pharaoh.” Dream is the antecedent of them. 

“For they cast down every man Avs rod, and they became 
serpents ” (Exod. vii, 12). 

“These are the statutes and the judgments, which ye shall 
observe to do in the land which the Lord, the God of thy fa- 
thers, hath given thee to possess it, all the days that ye live 
upon the earth” (Deut. xii, 1). Here the singular and plural 
pronouns ye, thy, and thee are used indiscriminately with ref- 
erence to a common plural antecedent. 

In both versions 2 Chron, x, 16, reads: ‘“ Every man to your 
tents, O Israel.” 

Also Amos vi, 3-7: “ Ye that... stretch themselves” (your- 
selves), verse 4; “and devise for themselves” (yourselves), 
verse 5; “and anoint themselves” (yourselves), verse 6. 

The pronoun must agree with its antecedent in person as 
well as number. 

In the old version we have (Mie. i, 11): “ Pass ye away, thou 
inhabitant of Saphir,” corrected in the Revised Version. 

Matt. xii, 2: “ Behold, thy disciples do that which (it) is not 
lawful to do,” ete. The 7z¢ is inserted in the new version. 

“if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses”’ (Matt. xviii, 35). This is corrected to “ his 
trespasses”’ in the Revised Version. 


Both versions have in Gal. vi, 1: “ Ye which are spiritual, 
restore such a one,.. . considering thyself, lest thow also be 
tempted.” 
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In the Authorized Version James v, 15, reads: “If he have 
committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.” The Revised 
Version has it: “If he have committed sins, it shall be for- 
given him.” The old translators evidently understood sins to 
be the antecedent of they. Just what the revisers considered 
the antecedent of zt is a matter of conjecture. 

Much disorder exists in the use of personal pronouns from 
the fact that our language contains no epicene pronoun in the 
singular number which may be used when the gender of the 
antecedent is not known, or when a double antecedent is present 
which involves both the masculine and feminine genders. The 
rule of grammar is that the masculine pronoun of the third 
person singular shall do duty for the other genders under such 
circumstances; but there is general dissatisfaction with this 
rule. The need of a pronoun that can dodge the question of 
gender has long been felt, and the fixedness of the state of pro- 
nouns is revealed in the fact that this “long-felt” want has not 
sufficed to bring about any change for the improvement of the 
language. 

One of the most prominent bishops of one of the churches 
of our land, a man of national reputation, said in a sermon: 
“ When we were in school there was some boy or girl who was 
our ideal of what a character should be. We watched their 
words, their acts, and tried to shape our lives after theirs.” 

Uncle Esek says in The Century: “ Every one expects to be 
remembered after they are dead.” An editor of a leading jour- 
nal writes: “ When a Negro boy or girl sees a visitor it inspires 
them to do their best.” 

“Tf a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them,” ete. (James ii, 15 16, in both 
versions). 

“Tf an ox gore a man or a woman that they die” Exod. 
xxi, 28, in both versions). 

A candidate for governor of the State of New York wrote 
during the canvass: “I do not want any one to act otherwise 
than from their own choice.” He might easily have said “ from 
his own choice,” for the voters are all men. 

In Unele Tom’s Cabin we find: “ As each one took their 
gift ;” and again, ‘“ No means was left untried to press every 
one up to the top of their capabilities.” 
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Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of Congress, refers to a bill 
pending in the Louisiana Legislature which contained this pro- 
vision: “ Every adult freedman or woman shall furnish them- 
selves with a comfortable home,” ete. 

A military man of high standing wrote: “ Feeling it the 
duty of every one who has been educated at the government 
expense to offer their services for the support of that govern- 
ment ;” and again, “ Who was often a man or woman incapa- 
ble of teaching much even if they imparted all they knew.” 

Dr. William Butler, in his work From Boston to Bareilly, 
says : “ Every person in the service of either society, no matter 
how humble the sphere of duty, is required to attend their con- 
ference ;” also the following: “Any one having an overweening 
contidence in certain theories of their own.” 

Colonel Thomas W. Higginson writes: “ When your sister 
or your neighbor praises your work they may be suspected of 
partiality.” 

The use of the third person masculine singular seems so 
awkward in many instances, and so often misleading, that the 
drift of usage is toward the third person plural, and this form 
may come to be accepted as the long-needed epicene. When 
referring to man or woman people will never adopt the wretched 
double form he or she, him or her, but seem very much inclined 
to Say they or them. 

The English language has need likewise of an indefinite pro- 
noun which the speaker can use when he does not wish to 
specify any person in particular. English writers more uni- 
formly use the word one for this service, although its frequent 
employment results in a very monotonous and often ridiculous 
sentence, as the two following illustrations will show. Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett is credited in the papers with the 
following sentence: “ There is nothing more painful to con- 
template than a picture of onese/f(?) in a book or newspaper. 
If one is a beauty one’s reputation is instantly destroyed, and if 
one cannot afford to have any percentage taken off one’s own 
looks the consequences are that one’s secret hopes are blasted 
and one’s most timid and modest confidence in oneself (?) for- 
ever a ruin.” Also the following from an article by Howard 
Pyle in Harper's Young People: “For one can sleep well, 
even in the straw, if one only has a good supper within one.” 
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° 
American writers are more inclined to diversity of practice, 
and employ one, he, we, they, us, them, you, a body, or a person 
by turns. 

A scholarly college professor writes in one of our magazines : 
“If one seeks famous names in this field He may find them;” 
and again, “ One can hardly realize until Ae has found out by 
personal experience,” ete. 

General Grant’s Memoirs contains the following: “ At the 
distance of a few hundred yards a man might fire at you all 
day without your finding it out.” 

The Hermit of New York, a brilliant writer, says: “ When 
any such performer gives a concert on one’s own account, they 
do well to clear five hundred dollars.” 

M. de Blowitz, the great newspaper correspondent, in an 
article in Harper’s Monthly, writes: “* Nothing more will ever 
be known, and if I have written thus much it is that the pub- 
lic may know by what efforts, sacrifices, and difficulties, and at 
the cost of what anxiety, one sometimes succeeds in satisfying 
their thirst for knowing and forestalling events.” 

The Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, in an article in 
Harper's Monthly, writes as follows: “Suddenly some morn- 
ing, it may be, one wakes up and finds that Acs mind will be 
fixed, will be intent upon some distant friend or relative; we 
think of the person in the house; we see his face in ovr mind 
continually.” 

Illustrations of this sort might be presented without limit, 
but enough have been used to show the need of some adjust- 
ment of our personal pronouns to meet the needs of the lan- 
guage. The above sentences are not quoted in order to criti- 
cise the use of these various words to meet the emergencies of 
speech, for we (one) must of necessity do something. All that 
can be insisted on is such eare as will avoid awkward and ill- 
sounding sentences. Some of the above quotations, but not 
all, trespass the rule that pronouns must agree with their ante- 
cedents in number, and are obnoxious to criticism on this 


ground. 
7 oe a 
RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


The relative is perhaps the most difficult of all pronouns to 
bring into subjection. The antecedent is often remote, with 
phrases intervening, and the relationship is not so readily per- 
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ceived. It is according to good usage that who should refer to 
persons and which to animals and things. An exception is 
growing up in the use of whose, the possessive form, to repre- 
sent animals and things. Beyond this the rule is maintained, 
although it is very frequently violated. 

A popular book of travel contains this instance: “ But a well- 
directed shot discharged by the supercargo proved fatal to the 
proud and defiant creature (a beast), who fell near her dead 
companion. 

Dr. De Hass, in his Buried Cities Recovered, writes: “ En- 
gland, who at first ridiculed the idea of a ship-canal,” ete. 

A foreign letter in a religious paper begins a sentence as 
follows: “ The missionary society who has borne with us,” ete. 

A learned theological professor writes: “ The universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who already had control over the pub- 
lication.” 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt writes in Zhe Century: “ He made 
straight for the two horses, who had for the moment separated.” 

An editorial in a religious paper reads: “ Let the churches 
who are yet to take,” ete.; and again, “ When all these have 
been gone through with, if the Annual Conference who may 
have,” ete. 

Ridpath’s [History of the World has the following: “ When 
Sparta, who had been disaffected,” ete. “Spain, who was the 
first to discover, was not the first to plant.” 

Foster’s Cyclopedia of Illustrations has the following : 
“Northern mythology tells of the Migdard serpent whom 
Odin feared.” 

‘All nations whom thou hast made” (Psa. lxxxvi, 9, Re- 
vised Version). “They which minister about sacred things” 
(1 Cor. ix, 13, Revised Version). 

In some cases where a double form is required a part of it is 
omitted. “ What is this (that) thou hast done?” (Gen. iii, 13.) 
The Authorized Version inserted the necessary that, but the 
tevised Version has omitted it. ‘That (which) thou doest, do 
quickly ” (John xiii, 27, both versions). 

In other cases there is a redundancy of relatives. “ But what 
I have, that give I thee” (Acts iii, 6, Revised Version). If 
what be resolved into its elements it reads: “ But that which 
I have (that) give I thee,” and it becomes apparent that the 
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second that is not needed. The Authorized Version was cor- 
rect, but the revisers have blundered. 

The most common errors in the use of the relative result 
from the confounding of who and whom—the nominative with 
the objective case. - We may first give some illustrations of the 
use of the objective when the nominative is required. 

The Berean Leaflet reads: ““Come and see Jesus, whom 
Moses and the prophets said would come.” This is a typical 
instance. The confusion results from the fact that a phrase in- 
tervenes between the pronoun and its antecedent. Leaving out 
the intervening phrase we have left, “Come and see Jesus, 
whom... would come,” and the error is at once apparent. A 
multitude of like mistakes have been noted. 

An editorial reads: “The Pharisee, whom Christ declares 
went down to his house not justified.” That is, “Whom... 
went down.” 

The five following instances are from editorials in various 
journals : 

“Vote for the candidate whom you believe... will make 
the best President.” “ Whom... will make.” 

* A woman in Green Bay, whom he says has bewitched her.” 

“Was surprised to meet Mrs. Logan, whom he supposed was 
at West Point.” 

“ And whom God intends should be joined together.” 

“Somebody —we have forgotten whom — uttered a wise 
warning.” 

An eloquent woman on the temperance platform declared : 
** We present to them Christ, whom we believe alone can help 
the drinking man to keep his pledge.” 

The head of a large literary institution, in a circular sent out 
to secure students, says: “Send me as soon as possible the 
names of those whom you know propose to enter.” 

Mark Twain is credited with the following: “ You have not 
been mistaken in my sentiments toward your daughter, whom 
I may tell you candidly, seems to me to be the most perfect of 
her sex.” 

In one of Pansy’s books we find the following: ‘There was 
a little rustle in the flour-room, and Sadie, whom nobody knew 
was down-stairs, emerged therefrom.” 

Foster’s Cyclopedia of Illustrations is responsible for the 
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following: “ In a moment her spirit departed, while the sickly, 
whom she thought needed religion more than she did, survived.” 

Edward Bellamy, in Zhe Century, uses this sentence: “ Pass- 
ing an hour with some one whom he knew would be glad To 
see him.” 

Another article in Zhe Century contains the following 
phraseology: “ From which they hoped to reach the ground 
and elude the sentinels, whom they conjectured would be 
crouched in the shelter of some door-way.” 

In an article in Re MINisce C8 of Abraham Lincoln, by Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax, are found these words: “The President sud- 
denly turned upon his cynical Pennsylvania friend, whom he 
knew had so often assailed him.” In the same volume Hon. 
John B. Ally writes: “One whom he was willing to say was 


y, 4 
. 


not fit to be appointed.” 

A professor in a teachers’ institute in addressing the teachers 
used these words: “In another class she put all those whom 
she said ought to be promoted.” “Whom... ought.” 

A noted divine writes: “ A gentleman whom 1 afterward 
learned was an eminent lawyer.” ‘“ Whom... was.” 

A letter in a public journal has this phrase: “ Whom I loved 
to believe was every thing pure and good.” Also, “* The great 
Ruler, whom the Christians say is love.’ ‘“ Whom... is.” 

Lange 8 Commentary contains the following : “Whom he 
asserts was the last of tive consecutive elaborators.” ‘ Whom 

° was.” 

A contributed article in a religious paper uses these words: 
“ He will go out even to those whom he is aware do not like 
him.” And again, “To baptize a child whom the parents 
And still again, “ I know a man 


thought would soon be dead 
who has worked in the same shop with me whom I actually be- 
lieve is a Christian.” 

The funny column of a religious paper has the following : 
“ Whom he requested would that day take his place.” “ Whom 


. would take.”’ 


The same mistake is liable to occur when the interrogative 
form is used. The Be rean Be gunners Book has this question : 
> Whom did he think it was ?”’ 

In the lesson helps of a religious journal an eminent divine 


asks: - Whom did they think Jesus was / ad 
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“Whom do men say that I am?” “But whom say ye 
that I am?” (Matt. xvi, 13-15; Mark viii, 27-29; Luke ix, 
18-20.) These passages are all corrected in the Revised Ver- 
sion, 

In many other instances who is incorrectly used for whom. 

A contributed article, by a brilliant writer and speaker, pub- 
lished in a religious paper, contains this challenge: “But | 
would like to know who that mourning toilet covered.” 

The Berean Leaflet asks: “ Who will God hide from the flood 
of sin?” 

Franees Ridley Havergal, in one of her works, says: “I need 
not tell you who and what I mean.” 

In a published letter of General Halleck is found this sen- 
tence: “Should his request be granted, who would you like as 
his suecessor ?” 

Mrs. Alden, in Chautauqua Girls at Tlome, writes: o Who 
was she willing to ask?” 

In books published for the instruction of children we find 
the two following questions: “ As they were passing through 
the front door who should they see but Willie?” “ Who would 
you like to send one to?” 

General Wallace, in Ben-J/ur, makes one of his characters 
ask: “You know who it is from, I see, Esther ?” 

An editorial in a college journal exclaims: “Alas! who have 
the faculty spotted now?” 

The author of Jecollections of a Private, in The Century, 
in one of his articles says: ‘ During my first week in Wash- 
ington who should I meet but Jim Tinkham ?” 

Joel Chandler Harris, in Te Century, writes: “ Mrs. Stucky 
rubbed the side of her face thoughtfully, and seemed to be mak- 
ing a tremendous effort to imagine who Bud had seen.” 

Frank R. Stockton, in one of his brilliant stories, has the fol- 
lowing phrase: “ And were wondering who it could possibly be 
from.” 

The correct use of who and whom becomes perhaps most 
difficult when a verb in the infinitive intervenes between the 
pronoun and its antecedent or is involved in the sentence. 

A judge of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
in addressing a college alumni association during commence- 
ment week, said of the necrological list: “I see on this list 
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the name of one who was an intimate friend of Dr. ——, who 
I remember to have often seen at our alumni gathering.” 

A public journal contains this statement: “This brought 
Boutelle to the front in a spirited and telling speech in behalf 
of Blaine, who he claimed to be the choice of the masses of the 
Republican party.” 

Another journal, on its editorial page, contains the following 
phrase: “ And who he knows to be living.” The rule of gram- 
mar is that the noun or pronoun which is the subject of the 
infinitive must take the objective case. The grammatical order 
is: * And he knows who (whom) to be living.” 

A leading newspaper tells a story of General Grant’s expe- 
riences at West Point, in which oecurs this sentence: “ Davis 
asked Scammon whom he considered the brightest man of the 
class.” This sentence may be understood to read: “ Davis 
asked Scammon whom he considered (to be) the brightest man 
of the class;” in which case it is correct. Or it may be un- 
derstood to read: “ Davis asked Scammon, whom (who) he con- 
sidered (was) the brightest man of the class.” There is some 
evidence that the writer had in mind the latter or inaccurate 
construction, for near the end of the story a professor at West 
Point is made to ask: “ Whom did I say was the smartest boy 
in the class?” This is clearly incorrect. 

A lady, who speaks excellently at missionary meetings, said 
ina public address: “ She has decided who she is going to have 
take part in the exercises.” In this sentence, according to the 
rule of grammar, take is in the infinitive after Aave without 
to, which is the usual sign of the infinitive. Transposing the 
sentence, and supplying the ¢o, the relation at once becomes 
apparent: “ She has decided who (whom)—(to) take part in the 
exercises—she is going to have.” 

Under the same rule falls the following, from the editorial 
page of a great paper: “ Learned to love the man who, when 
a boy, he heard preach a most wondrous sermon.” The 
infinitive is used after the verb fear without the sign to, 
and the relation is perceived by changing the order of the 
words: “ He heard who (whom)—{to) preach a most wondrous 
sermon.” 

Let the reader decide on the correctness of the two follow- 
ing sentences: “ Who ought it to be?” and this from the old 
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Rhetorical Reader: “If you prove to be indeed he who you 
say you are, I have glorious news for you.” 

There are errors in the use of the relatives of a miscellane- 
ous character which may close the consideration of them. 

An editorial sentence reads: “It is about as fine a piece of 
composition for a statement of the kind that (as) we have 
seen.” 

Another editorial paragraph contains the following  state- 
ment: “The postal agent is in somewhat of a quandary as to 
whom to deliver it.” We may replace as to by respecting, and 
then the sentence reads, ‘“ Respecting whom to deliver it” (to), 
and it is apparent that another fo is needed to govern whom. 
To be grammatical it should read: “The postal agent is in a 
quandary as to (to) whom to deliver it.” The form of sentence 
is one to be carefully avoided. 

Of the same character is the following, from telegraphic 
news in the daily papers: “There is much speculation in 
Washington as to (to) whom the Davis letter was addressed.” 

A scholarly divine, in a newspaper article, uses this form of 
expression: “Could give them any clew as to (to) whom the 
said initials belonged.” In all these cases there is nothing 
to govern the relative whom, and as to are the misleading 
words. 

Matt. vii, 9, reads: “ Whom if his son ask bread,” ete. The 
verb ask often governs two objective cases; but this is an in- 
stance when it clearly cannot do so without the aid of a prepo- 
sition. Transposition will reveal this need: “If his son ask 
bread (of) whom,” ete. The Revised Version changes the form 
of the sentence. 

Jer. i, 7: “Thou shalt go to all that (to whom) I shall send 
thee.” This is also corrected in the Revised Version. 

The following is from the column of a newspaper: “ They 
knew the soldier is after some one, and they send the word on 
by their under-ground for the benefit of whom it may concern.” 
Waiom is overloaded in this sentence, and needs the objective 
personal pronoun Azm before it to share the burden. 


Compound REeE.AtIvEs. 


It is only necessary to add a few remarks respecting com- 
pound relatives—the most awkward and unmanageable words 
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in the English language. It will be observed that whoever and 
whosoever are confounded with whomever and whomsoever very 
much as who and whom are confounded. 

Newspaper clippings furnish the two following phrases : 
* Borrowed money whenever he could and from whomever 
would lend it.” “Chatted with whomsoever wished to speak 
with him at the hotel.” 

Dr. De Hass, in Buried Citic 8 Recove re a, writes: “The 
maledictions invoked by Ashmunazer upon whomsoever should 
disturb his tomb.” 

Tn each of these cases whome ver or whomsoe ver is the subject 
of a verb, and should have the nominative form whore ver or 
whosoever ; the preceding verb or preposition governing some 
word (him) understood. Gould Brown affirms that the “ case 
of the compound relative always depends upon what follows it, 
and not upon what precedes” (Grammar of English Gram- 
mars). Another instance from the “ Editor’s Easy-Chair” in 
Harper's Monthly will illustrate Mr. Brown’s remark: “ But 
the poet in whom the children delight, Tennyson or Browning, 
or whomsoever he may be, is equally strange to the taste of the 
parent.” In this sentence whomsoever takes its case from he, 
and consequently should be in the nominative. 

A published letter of George William Curtis affords an illus- 
tration of the opposite error, namely, using whoever where 
whomever or whomsoever is required: “ The Independents are 
anti-Protection, and whoever we do elect must favor revenue 
reform.” The grammatical order of construction is: “ We do 
elect whoever (whomever), (he) must favor revenue reform.” 

Compound relatives have nearly always an awkward appear- 


ance and sound in a sentence, and can generally be avoided by 
the use of other words. They could be permanently retired 
from active service without serious detriment to the language. 
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Art. VI.— MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF MARTIN LUTHER. 

Great and good men belong to all time. They never die. 
In the realms of human thought and in the struggles and 
developments of human society they are ever present. Their 
influence never ceases. Their teachings are never obsolete. 
The ancients are only such to the uneducated and unphilo- 
sophie. All thinkers are contemporary. They hold compan- 
ionship with each other. They move in the same sphere and 
breathe the same intellectual and moral air. Socrates and 
Emerson, Plato, Solomon, Paul, Roger Bacon, Duns Seotus, 
and Bowne think in the same arena. St. John, Isaiah, Moses, 
Irenzeus, Venerable Bede, Jerome, Huss, Wicelif, Savonarola, 
John Knox, John Wesley, and Martin Luther belong to the 
same line of religious teachers and reformers, and do battle in 
the same cause. There is neither the quality of time nor space 
nor geography nor sex belonging to souls. 

All men are related to all time; and if by any means they 
should be lost sight of the world would lose. It is, therefore, 
duty to frequently think of them. We better understand the 
present by contemplating the relations of the past to the pres- 
ent. We understand any great work better when we have 
right conceptions of the worker who did it. Indeed, the most 
important element in any great work, aside from the divine 
one, is the man who does it. . 

The lessons to be learned from the work are best learned by 
contemplating the agent. He is more important than any out- 
side state of society, condition, or opportunity. There have 
been many such which were every way favorable to the per- 
formance of great work ; but there was no man with vision keen 
and broad enough, judgment cool enough, will strong enough, 
heart brave enough, and faith mighty enough, to see and im- 
prove them. The study of character is the most interesting 
and profitable of all study. It is an object-lesson which im- 
presses us because it touches us upon vital points of kindred 
qualities; showing us by comparison our own measure and 
lack, and stimulating efforts along the lines in which there may 
be deficiency. 
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The physical and mental, if not the moral, qualities of men 
are somewhat in sympathy. Milton’s physical beauty is classi- 
cal, like “ Paradise Lost.” Carlyle’s craggy face and beetling 
brows are indicative of the keen angularities and unique 
savageness of his brilliant sarcasms. Hegel's great body is 
massive, like his philosophy, and both are devoid of the finer 
textures—one of nerve, the other of thought. 

Luther’s mind was something like his body. The latter is 
deseribed as being * well set, not tall, handsome, with a clear, 
brave countenance and fresh complexion ; eyes remarkable for 
their keenness, dark and deep-set, shining like a star. The 
fullness of face given him in his later pictures was the result 
of disease, and not of robustness.” Intellectually, therefore, 
he was strong, compact, healthful, vigorous, well-rounded, pro- 
portionate, and intense. 

His was a mind that was not transcendent in any one quality, 
but was great in all. It was a mountain-chain full of many 
great swelling, towering hills, green to the summit, like the 
lower range of the Swiss Alps, but devoid of jutting cliffs or 
peaked summits. It had no Mont Blanes, Matterhorns, Jung- 
fraus, no Lineoln, Long, or Pike’s Peaks, attracting attention 
because of their great height and massiveness. 

A genius, unless he is a universal genius, is usually a kind 
of mental deformity, whose practical value may be reckoned at 
zero. The fact that a man is great in a specialty is evidence, 
as a rule, that he is not great in any thing else. He cannot be. 
The human mind can only do so much and attain to so much; 
and if the doing and attaining are all along one line other lines 
must be neglected. 

Luther was not great as a specialist. Erasmus was greatly 
his superior in learning; Melanchthon in accurate scholarship 
and fineness of feeling ; Carlstadt excelled him in the clearness 
with which he apprehended evangelical truth; Calvin sur- 
passed him in accuracy of mental vision and logical consist- 
ency. Many others in certain qualities transcended him, but 
they all lacked the breadth, the practicalness, the symmetry 
and balance of qualities which made Luther the master of them 
all. Froude says of him, “ His mind was literally world-wide, 
and his eyes were ever observant of what was around him.” 


He was in deepest sympathy with all nature and all things, 
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No great mind has existed which did not thus sympathize. 
One can hardly credit what Canon Farrar says of St. Paul in 
this respect. Certainly from Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of 






men, down to the latest poet, prophet, preacher that moves and sh 
molds mankind, there is this sympathy—the absorption of 7 
God’s thought and feeling as pulsating in his works, and of 
man’s thought and feeling as pulsating in human brains and 







hearts and expressed in human longings. It is this suscepti- 





bility which makes the man the prophet of his time. be 
Critical scholarship and profound learning in a measure dis- 






qualify for such work, by preoccupying the mind and absorb- 
ing the thought, so that the ear fails to catch the music of those 
voices which speak to us from the mountain and the rose—the 







stormy passions, unborn thoughts, and unutterable yearnings of 
our kind as they toil and think and suffer—voices these which 
it is all important that we should hear, because they are the 







teachers of the real and the best wisdom. 

Luther heard these voices. His mind was of the philosophic, 
poetic cast. It was the mind of the seer, and yet of the intense- 
ly human seer—broad, deep, intense, practical—disciplined by ; 
classical, theological, and philosophical study, yet kept fresh, . 
living, and glowing by constant contact with the living world. 
At home in dialectical studies, and at the same time absorbed 
in watching bursting buds and opening flowers; equally ab- 
sorbed in Anselm and Duns Scotus, the incubation of an egg 
and the hatching of the chick, and at the same time moralizing 
about it all; the grave and learned doctor in? debate at Heidel- 
berg and Wittenberg, yet gay as a school-boy in vacation while 
romping with his children in the nursery at home. He was the 
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pioneer of the new philosophy as well as of the new theology, 
and dug the foundations from under Aristotelianism and the 
Schoolmen long before Bacon was born. Without knowing it, 
perhaps, he applied the inductive philosophy to the detection 
and undermining of papal fables and abuses, and at the same 
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time overwhelmed his enemies by his superior use of the dia- a 
lectics of the schools. on 

It was this universality, this soundness and practicalness of 7" 
his nature, this sympathy with his kind, which made him that 
echo of public opinion and feeling which led to his conserva- 
tism, and thus to saving the work of the Reformation—a con- 
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servatism as necessary to its preservation as radicalism was to 
its production, 

Luther had a great heart as well as a great mind. Bayard 
Taylor Says, ‘ He was the only Protestant reformer whose heart 
was as large as his brain.” Calvin was cold and dazzling, like 
the iee-covered summit of Mont Blane, visible from his own 
Geneva. So of others. But Luther was as warm and fresh 
and tender as the grape-clusters ripening in the sunny valley of 
the Rhine. His heart and heroism rave him his popularity, 
and drew men to him personally. The German knights were 
ready to draw their swords in his defense because they loved 


+ 


great heart took them all 


him, and tl ey loved him beeause his 
in. He was, in its highest and truest sense, “‘a man and a 
brother.” ‘This made him one of the people, and put him into 
intensest sympathy with them, while his natural and acquired 
wreatness placed him above them. 

There was also in his nature a lively humor, a keen sense of 
the ludicrous. If this is sometimes coarse we must remember 
that Luther’s age was not this ave, and that he had been 
trained with monks, where woman's softening influence does 
not enter to polish and refine. Luther was brave. There are 
two kinds of courage, physical and moral. The first is purely 
animal, and fails when the blood oozes out. The lion and the 
bear have it in higher measure than nan. The second comes 
from profound convictions concerning right and duty. It 
faces courts and councils because it feels it must do it or be 
guilty before God. It took Luther to Worms. It is the true 
heroism. 

There was a vein of mysticisin running through his religious 
character—a mysticism which grew out of the earnestness of 
his nature and the profoundness of his convictions. All pro- 
foundly religious natures have more or less of it. John the 
Baptist, Elijah the prophet, Gautama Buddha, Loyola, John 
Knox, John Wesley, and Martin Luther all had it: fastings, 
vigils, penances, prayers, visions. A thunder-bolt falling at 
Luther’s feet induces him to become a monk; the weary road 
of penance upon which he traveled, hoping to find peace, and 
the flinging of the inkstand at the devil in Wartburg Castle are 
alike the evidences of its existence. It was, however, a mys- 


ticism that gradually passed away as the light and warmth otf 
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the Christ-love shone more and more into his heart, and as he 
apprehended more fully in his own experience the great truth 
he declared, * The just shall live by faith.” 

His religious character, besides its honesty, conscientiousness, 
earnestness, and strong faith, is marked by a daily consciousness 
of the divine presence. “The Lord reigns,” said he; “I see 
him there as if I could touch him.” It was this consciousness 
that made him mighty; without it all his great qualities would 
not have availed him. This crowned his character, and in the 
light of to-day has a signification and meaning men did not see 
in it then. 

Luther’s enemies charged him with inconsistency. He was 
inconsistent; all great and growing things are. He could not 
have been a reformer if he had not been inconsistent. Luther 
the monk and Luther the reformer are opposed to each other. 
Luther the priest, with the vow of celibacy upon him, and 
Luther the husband of Catharina von Bora, and the father of 
six children, of course are inconsistent. Luther climbing up 
Pilate’s stairs and Luther nailing the ninety-five theses to the 
door of the church at Wittenberg and burning the Pope’s bud/ 
are very inconsistent. Luther at the confessional and Luther 
coming alone with all the earnestness of his great soul to God 
are inconsistent. Luther doing penance and Luther rejoicing in 
the full assurance of faith are inconsistent. Whether inconsist- 
ency is praiseworthy or blameworthy depends upon its kind. 
Luther’s inconsistency was that of the growth of the tree “ which 
bends with the yellow fruit of autumn, careless of the inconsist- 
ency with its first buddings in the cold rains of spring.” 

Consistency is the badge of the finished thing. It tells that 
the forces have reached their ultimate, and growth is ended. 
It belongs to conservatism. It is the measuring-line which 
limits all progress—the bands which, if applied to all things, 
would stop the growth of the world. The place of consistency 
is in the harmony of faith and works, the correspondence of 
the quality of the tree with the kind of fruit it bears. It is 
the bramble-tree bearing brambles and the fig-tree figs. It is 
not in the correspondence of beliefs and ideas and theories. 
And yet the world has sought to place it there, and by so 
doing has kept in existence dead and effete faiths and civili- 
zations. 
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It is for this reason that the reformer is a benefactor. He 
buries the issues, and leaves the world to breathe a more health- 
ul air; he drives away the ghosts and hobgoblins and intro- 
duces in their stead the angels of the benignant countenance 
and of the helping hand; he goes before and clears the way 
for humanity through the forests which have grown up because 
of human timidity which feared to penetrate them, and leads 
them out into rich lands whieh will hereafter teem with the 
loveliness of a retined and elevated civilization. 

The difference between a great man and a small one is, the 
great man cannot be eribbed and confined within the bounds 
of precedent ; other men’s clothes do not fit him; he is too 
stalwart to be covered by them. If he attempts to wear them 
he rends them asunder and is forced to cast them aside. The 
small man will wear his father’s coat, though it hangs bagging 
upon his diminutive limbs. Ile thinks things have no right to 
be unless they have already been. He is a pedant, and often 
Aa bigot. He thinks events have no right to be born unless they 
iccord with the preseribed formulas of some obstetrical author- 
ity as old as Galen. These are the men who smother human 
ispirations, and debauch, while seeking to protect, the world. 

Martin Luther could not be confined within the limits of the 
Vatican decrees. He was too great morally to submit to the 
falsehoods and fictions of Rome. Hence he became a Reform- 
er, and led the Christian world out of a worse than Egyptian 
bondage into a more than Canaan inheritance. 

That he was human goes without saying it. He had his 
faults, his weaknesses, lis various imperfections. He was only 
1 man, but through God’s favor a man of wondrous gifts and 
craces, and a blessing of wondrous power to the world. 

There he stands, God’s man! After more than three hun- 
dred years his great character, undimmed by the flight of the 
centuries, like that of Abel, * still speaketh.” May the Chureh 
of to-day, and through each sueceeding generation, catch new 
inspiration from the contemplation of Martin Luther, and the 


vonderful works he wrought under God! 
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Art. VIL—REGENERATION AS A FORCE IN REFORM 
MOVEMENTS.* 


THE great question before the people to-day is the problem 
of just and equitable distribution of wealth. They who are 
devoting their thought, time, and means in this direction are 
the reformers in the age in which we live. Their theories and 
plans, which challenge publie attention, constitute the reform 
movement along this line. The principles thus forced upon 
the attention of the people are necessarily new, original, un- 
tried; and this definition excludes from the reach of this paper 
all social principles which have been ground through the mill 
of general discussion, whose merits have been decided—such as 
intemperance, gambling, and similar practices which affect the 
welfare of the people, and which have been condemned on the 
ground of morals and of public policy. The special principles 
under the general demand for reform which these men are 
pressing concern Jand-tenure, the monetary system, monopo- 
lies, class legislation, hours of labor, ete. 

It is difficult to see fully the sweep and power of these social 
reformers. Within a quarter of a century they have erected 
such organizations as the Farmers’ Alliance, the Knights of 
Labor, the Nationalists, the Single Taxers, the Christian Social- 
ists, and other societies; they have set in operation printing- 
presses in almost every county in the land, and have gained 
large access to the secular press, including fhe great dailies 
and the leading periodicals ; they employ a multitude of plat- 
form speakers ; they have started experimental colonies ; they 
have defeated powerful politicians, and elected from their own 
ranks members of both houses of the national Congress ; and 
they have made their work the theme of conversation in many 
lliomes. 

* We do not agree with every statement in this article. The criticism of the 
Church for its alleged inattention to social and industrial questions is not wholly 
justified, for such questions are new, aud it is a problem to know what more to 
do than discuss them. The Methodist Review during the present year has carefully 
considered the principles of sociology, especially as they seem to be taught in the 
New Testament, and in that particular the author is on our ground. The article 
is suggestive, and is published with the hope that it will assist the Church to a 


more definite solution of the industrial question.—EDITorR. 
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Already in the field, and based upon impregnable foundations, 
stands the Christian Churel.. Organized Christianity claims 


possession of the oracles of God. It proclaims that all questions 


which involve sin, right and wrong, fundamental principles 
of truth and justice in human conduct, must be decided by the 
revealed will of God, and that of that revelation it alone is the 
authorized exponent. T) e hureh, by its articles of religion, 


standards of the logy, and books of discipline, decides what 





shall be preached from her pulpits and admitted into the ecol- 


umns of the religious press: and she withdraws her sanction 
from, and thus tacitly condemns, the preacher or the editor who 
steps aside from the paths beaten by the footsteps of the fathers. 
Thus she molds the thoug it and conduct of her adherents, con- 
fining them within the walls built in a past age and a ruder 
civilization, and hence becomes either a mighty agency for re- 
form or a tremendous obstacle in the way of progress. 

Most strange as it may seem to the thoughtful observer, the 
reform spirit has gained the earnest attention of every social 
organization except the Church. The political parties adapt 
themselves in a large measure to its dem inds, and industry and 
commerce are modified by its influence. The Church, when 
she does not condemn it, simply ignores it.+ 

We believe that all social questions must tinally be settled 
by appeal to the law of God, pe Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself ;” and under the commission of Jesus, “ Ye are 
the light of the world.” a Regeneration,” being “born from 
above,” is essenti il toa prope r conception of and obedience to 
the principles of the kingdom of heaven in the world. Thus 
far all exponents of the doctrines of Christianity are in har- 
mony. Dut the contention of this paper is with regard to the 
meaning and application of the term ‘“ regeneration.” 

Jesus proclaimed a system of laws for the government ot 
his followers which were absolutely antagonistic to the social 
customs of his day. He told Nicodemus that in order to un- 


derstand and indorse them lhe must be born from above. 


* In criticising the attitu f the Chur on t | tion I am not disloyal to 
her best interests, as my motive is a desire to increase her power and efficiency 

+ The brevity of this paper ey les the possibility of a discussion of the relig- 

is literature on this su ject. I assert that, so far as it has fallen under my 
notice tis either condemnatory f the movement or attempts to expia away 
t ne a 
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Paul (Phil. iv, 8, 9) recognized the existence of social prob- 
lems, and commanded that they be investigated, and that 
Christian men imitate his example so far as he followed 
Jesus. ‘“ Regeneration ”—-making new—then, involves (1) faith 
in the Founder of the Christian religion; (2) thought, inves- 
tigation, knowledge embracing all the facts in questions con- 
cerning the welfare of humanity; and (3) obedience to the 
precepts of and imitation of the example of those who organ- 
ized the Christian Church. The first of these three elements of 
“regeneration ’—faith in Jesus—is universally insisted upon, 
while the remaining principles are either ignored or openly 
rejected. The meaning of the term and the experience in 
modern times is defined by synonymous words and phrases, 
“conversion,” “ being saved,” “accepting Christ,” ete. It has 
reference almost exclusively to personal, inward experience— 
the remission of penalty—a changed attitude toward God. 

The defective teaching regarding the renewal of the inward 
man results in incomplete, illogical, and dwarfed Christian 
experience and character. In fact, it permits, if it does not 
encourage, a man to believe that he is “saved” in the midst of 
his surroundings, and under his present relation to society as it 
exists, and that he is not concerned with grave questions of 
public interest. That it requires him to renounce all that he 
recognizes as sinful is admitted, but that it makes him learned, 
wise, and thoroughly furnished unto all good works must be 
denied. And because of this fact, it happens that many a 
good man is an unsafe guide in religious matters. This is not 
because of the lack of goodness; it is the result of ignorance 
and consequent unfitness. Regeneration, or faith in Jesus 
alone, does not fit a man to act intelligently and righteously 
upon questions of grave public importance. Paul understood 
this perfectly, and hence he warns believers of the necessity of 
something in addition to faith; he commands them to think, 
to be students, investigators of all questions of individual and 
social interest, all things that are true and grave, which involve 
justice and righteousness, advancement and reform. He knew 
that faith, regeneration, acceptance of Jesus, alone and by itself, 
would never change, purify, save the world. 

No man believes, or even imagines, that modern regeneration 
does, or is expected to, lift a man out of and above the social 
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realm as we find it to-day, and bring him into subjection to the 
social teachings of Jesus and the apostles, from the fact that our 
present religious system nowhere enters a protest against present 
economic conditions, nor insists upon a return to the precepts 
of the Bible along these lines. The truths of the Bible were 
given to save men from eternal death, and at the same time to 
establish new principles of social conduct ; but since the begin- 
ning of emergence from the Dark Ages believers in the Chris- 
tian religion have been concerned almost exclusively with the 
spiritual teachings of the word as distinguished from the prae- 
tical, under the mistaken impression that the sociology of the 
law and the prophets, and of the New Testament, were for a 
past age, and not binding upon the conscience and life of to-day. 
And this abandonment of the practical department of the Gos- 
pel has led to the condition of things which gives support to the 
following extract: 

It is now plain that religion is elevating or debasing, inspiring 
or intoxicating, favorable to real progress or retarding to it, ac- 
cording as it unites itself with other elements—with knowledge 
or ignorance, truth or falsehood, self-control or self-abandonment, 
civilization or barbarism, peaceful habits or warlike propensities, 
coarse tastes and brutal customs or refined feelings and softened 
manners. No form of religion, however primitive and crude in 
its original beginning, has ever failed to be interpreted and used 
for wholesome purposes when it has fallen into cultivated hands; 
and no form of religion, however pure and lofty its source, has 
ever failed to be corrupted and made tributary to lust, rapine, 
and ambition when it has fallen into the hands of ignorance, sen- 
suality, and self-seeking.* 

That regeneration does not reform society, and that it does 
not even attempt to solve the grave questions which are now up 
for settlement, may be shown by a simple line of illustration. 

There is no crime more universally condemned and execrated 
by the civilized world to-day than that of chattel slavery. The 
armies and navies of the great powers are at the command of 
philanthropy to wipe out its least manifestations. Yet it is 
perfectly well understood, and is freely admitted by all, that 
thousands of intelligent, sincere, regenerated, and devout men 
and women, who had repented of their sins and had believed 
on Jesus, and were among the best supporters of the Church, 
believed in, upheld, and profited by the institution as one au- 


* Johnson's Cyclopedia, article * Religion.” 
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thorized and justified by the word of God. Even to this day 
there are exceptional cases of regenerate men who cling to the 
belief that slavery was a divine institution. Regeneration did 
not hasten, it retarded, its abolition, The “saved” people in 
slave territory, almost to a man, sustained it, and the “ believ- 
ers” in the free States kept hands off. In truth, if the solution 
of this problem had been left to the religious organizations, 
the crack of the slave-driver’s whip would be heard in the land 
to this day. 

In direct connection with this fact there is another of equal 
significance. The imagination can paint nothing more inhu- 
man, barbarous, cruel, and wicked than war; yet multitudes 
of regenerate men became enthusiastic agents for the perpetua- 
tion of slavery in one of the most terrible conflicts of all history. 
In one section Christian men asked God's blessing—divine in- 
terference—to give direction and efficiency to the minie-balls, 
grape, and cannister of their battalions, while in the opposing 
territory other Christians asked God to help their troops to de- 
stroy all before them. And even to this day—the fact would 
be grotesquely humorous if it were not so significant of the 
decadence of the true Christian spirit—the launching of war- 
vessels in Great Britain is attended by religious services. 

Again, with regard to the possession of riches: nothing is 
more absolutely clear to the unprejudiced observer than that 
“regeneration” has practically no effect upon the intellect, the 
conscience, and the conduct of the individual in the right use 
of money. There is nothing more positive or easy of com- 
prehension in all the word of God than its teachings with 
regard to wealth; but “regeneration” makes no change in the 
vast majority of instances in this matter. The transition from 
the outside to the inside of the Church has little effect upon 
convictions or practice. The “unregenerated” rich man when 
he becomes “ regenerated ”’ is simply a “ regenerated ” rich man. 
Outside of the regular and enforeed contributions to denomina- 
tional interests, the “ regenerated” rich man is no more liberal 
in relieving want and reforming social institutions than his un- 
regenerate neighbor. The “rich Christian,” practically, maii- 


fests no more interest in the poor than the “rich sinner.” The 
“converted man” is just as eager to secure and retain possession 
of money, tight notes, mortgages, bank-stock securities, and 
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other forms of wealth as the “sinner;” and it is a matter of 
course, so familiar as to excite no comment, that sometimes a 
‘regenerate’ man will lend money at usurious rates of interest 

his brother whom he meets at the communion-table, fore- 
close the mortgage, and evict his family from his home, as 
quickly as any other mortal. These things are not subject to 
any new principle of conviction and conduct received in “ re- 
generation,” but are governed by the “ business methods” of 
the community. 

With regard to the industrial situation the same thing is true. 
The religious employer does not pay any better wages to his 
employees, give more attention to their comfort and welfare, or 
respect their rights in greater degree than does the infidel. 
The woman who would feel that she had committed almost the 
unpardonable sin by = neglecting the means of grace” does not 
offer the poor sewing-girl better pay for equal work than does 
the butterfly of fashion who is scarcely aware of the existence 
of achureh. Few laboring-men or self-supporting women pre- 
fers as an employer the man who “holds family worship night 
and morning, rather than an atheist.” In all the agitation of 
thought, and in the very midst of the poverty, wretchedness, 
and suffering of the city population, it is a rare thing for either 
minister or layman to raise a voice in the discussion of existing 
admitted evils, or to advocate a sharp and far-reaching reform. 

If we can rise high enough to take a broad and comprehen- 
sive view of the industrial situation as it exists to-day, we shall 
see “wicked men” and “regenerated” men, in about equal 
numbers, engaged in a scramble for wealth. They monop- 
olize the land, they own the money, they operate railroads, 
they engage in speculation, they profit by corporate power, 
trusts, and monopoly of every kind, they absorb the results of 
the toil of the wealth-producers and riot in luxury, while labor 

“strikes” and starves! They profit by the suffe ‘rings of the 
women and children, the w idows aud the orphans, and, looking 
down upon the busy scene, with all its cruelty, lust, inhumanity, 
and general devilishness, it is impossible to distinguish, by any 
thing unique or exceptional in their methods, the Christian 
from the pagan. 

The fact of the matter is, the men who are unregenerated 
believe in things as they find them. They are republicans or 
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democrats, laborers or capitalists, working-men or speculators, 
artisans or bankers, clerks or merchant princes, plutocrats or 
serfs; and when they do become “regenerated” they do not 
change their views on living questions to any appreciable ex- 
tent. It never enters their minds that the transition from a 
sinful to a religious life carries with it any obligation to inves- 
tigate social questions and work for any reform along the lines 
now attracting the attention of every one except the preachers 
and the religious laymen. 

All classes of men now “sit under the droppings of the sane- 
tuary.” It has been estimated by a leading religious periodical 
that three fourths of our population “are more or less regular 
attendants upon the services of the Lord’s house;” yet the 
teachings from the pulpit have no appreciable influence upon 
the social movements of the day. I state it as a fact that if 
every individual in the United States should be “ regenerated ” 
in an hour this wholesale conversion of the community—under 
present methods—would not result in a single reform in the 
industrial or social world. Corporations would still extort all 
that the traffic would bear, monopoly would rob the masses of 
their earnings, land-grabbers would still grab real-estate, money- 
owners would demand all the interest business could afford to 
pay, society would still be composed of a moneyed aristocracy 
and a poverty-stricken class of laborers, the competition for 
work would tend to hold wages down to the minimum, the fash- 
ionable avenues would be lined with palaces, and the tenement 
districts would swarm with puny, hungry, ragged children. 
The only change that would follow would he that the present 
unjust methods in the distribution of wealth would be given 
the sanction of baptism and the authority of the Church. 

The fallacy in the position maintained by those who hold 
that “regeneration” is a cure for all the ills of society is in the 
assumption that the renewal of the heart carries with it a cor- 
responding change in the intellect, judgment, and conscience. 
It does result in the consciousness of the forgiveness of sins 
and a determination to lead a better life; but the conception 
of what constitutes the better life is gained by hearing ser- 
mons and by observation of society as it is. Practices which 
are condemned by the pulpit and the law of the land are 


renounced ; it is supposed that such condemnation covers all 
61—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VII. 
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that is evil, and that which is free from explicit prohibition 
remains unquestioned. Hence the life of the converted man is 
molded by his surroundings, and consequently “ regeneration ” 
works no improvement or reform in such practices and methods 
as escape the censure of the twofold authority of the Church 
and the State. It follows, then, that the Church remaining 
silent concerning the great questions at issue, ‘ regeneration ” 
does not and cannot solve social problems or reform society. 

“ Regeneration,” to have any practical effect upon reform 
movements, must be preceded or accompanied by instruction in 
the sociological teachings of the Bible and the requirement of 
imitation of the best models. Paul not only demands that 
Christians shall think about these things, but he, in the literal 
meaning of the word, assures us that we may veckon upon 
them—that is, that they cannot be brushed aside or ignored, but 
will win their way to accomplishment. He declares, also, that 
the people cannot know these things unless a herald (minister) 
proclaims them. It is the duty of the preachers to discuss the 
questions of personal guilt, repentance, faith, justification, etc., 
but also at the same time all questions of human conduct in the 
social realm. In order to accomplish this the “man of God” 
must place himself in touch with the poorest class, study all 
social questions from that point of view, investigate without 
prejudice or fear the teachings of Jesus and the apostles. 
Such a method, if followed out, would insure a clear conception 
of and exposition of the precepts of the law and the prophets, 
Jesus and the apostles, the kingdom of heaven, the principles 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, make 
“regeneration” a living force and zealous fighter in the arena 
of the present, and bring about that which the Son of man 
came to accomplish—the salvation of “the world.” 

It may be admitted that there is possibility of uncertainty 
and controversy concerning some of the teachings of the New 
Testament along sociological lines. This fact is anticipated 
and a remedy furnished. Jesus says, ‘ Whosoever doth will to 
come after me, let him disown himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” Paul says, “ The things that ye also did learn, 
and receive, and hear, and saw in me, these do.” Here, then, 
is laid down a method which eannot fail or be misunderstood— 
imitation of the conduct of Jesus and the apostles. Such a 
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course on the part of regenerated men would make Christianity 
a mighty force for righteousness in all departments of human 
activity. 

The assumption, then, that “ regeneration,” under the current 
meaning of the term, is the only method, or even a method, of 
solving social problems and reforming society is a destructive 
fallacy. Such “regeneration,” in the absence of a definite pres- 
entation of the sociological doctrines of Jesus, never has and 
never will accomplish these things. It is this unreasonable and 
illogical belief which keeps in silence the teachers of religion 
and holds the onward movement of humanity in check. The 
man who can force this fact upon the attention of the Christian 
organization will perform a vast and enduring service to the 
movement inaugurated by Jesus, and to “the world” which he 
came to reform. 

Why the study of the sociological teachings of Jesus have 
been so long and universally neglected is an interesting study, 
but [ shall not give it further attention. The omission must 
be supplied. Why it is permitted to lie like rubbish in the 
background in the presence of such demand as confronts 
Christianity to-day is, I think, because the great adversary 
constantly brings up other and less important questions to 
occupy the minds of religious thinkers. If the same earnest 
discussion and investigation were applied to the Bible doctrines 
concerning land-tenure or usury that are given by the Presby- 
terian Church to the opinions of an errant professor, or the 
Baptist Churches to the question of immergion, or the United 
Presbyterian Church to the matter of psalmody and the use of 
instruments in divine worship, or the “woman question” in 
our own denomination, Christianity would soon forge to the 


front as a social factor. And if the mission be not soon under- 
taken by the followers of Jesus, some other organization will do 
the work and gain the credit of the achievement. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


7+ 


OPINION. 


‘* PAULINISM,” OR THE RELIGIOUS SYSTEM Of the apostle Paul, is dis- 
tinguished by the Tiibingen school of critics from original Christianity by 
particulars that indicate specific differences between his conceptions of 
Christ and his teachings and those of the apostles generally. In their 
view he seems to have been an independent teacher, who sought rather to 
harmonize the reported religion of Jesus with his ideal dogmatics than to 
subordinate his individualistic system, with its semi-Pharisaism, to the 
current ideas of the Master. The purport of the theory is that, to a very 
large extent, Paul was substantially the founder of what they call ‘‘ eccle- 
siastical Christianity,” or that form of religion that has descended from 
the apostolic age to the nineteenth century. Paulinism is, therefore, 
not so much an honest and divinely inspired elaboration of Christianity 
as it is a perversion of original doctrine and a substitution of Paul’s 
intense individualism in its exposition. Planck maintained this extreme 
conclusion, and Pfleiderer, with some modifications, accepts it. Schweg- 
ler held that prior to Paul’s manipulation Christianity was essentially 
Jewish in spirit and structure, being limited in purpose and legalistic in 
phrase and form, and that it was practically Ebionitic in principle and 
influence. If this representation be correct, then Paul must be credited 
with perceiving its limitations, its asceticism, and its legal iron-cladism, 
and with planning for its enlargement and general improvement. It is 
conceded that he entertained very broad views of pending questions in the 
Church, and laid the foundation for a theology of universalistic properties, 
being more liberal than Peter, more ethical than James, more comprehen- 
sive than John. Upon him, more than upon all the other apostles, the super- 
structure of Christianity rests; and if his conception of the true religion 
were larger than the religion itself he deserves praise rather than criticism 
for promulgating it. If he exceeded the Master in teaching, then we 
must bow to Paul and not to Christ. Schwegler’s theory exalts Paul at 
the expense of the divine Founder of Christianity. Késtlin varies enough 
from these critics to say that, whatever was the relation of Paulinism and 
Jewish Christianity, it is certain that Paulinism differs in substance from 
Gentile Christianity, which was a contemporaneous development of the 
original religion. As proofs of difference it is said that Paul dethroned 
the law, while the Gentiles observed it; that Paul represented righteous- 
ness to be the product of faith, while the Gentiles held it to be the result 
of works; and that Paulinism is antinomianism, while Gentile Christianity 
is ethical legalism. Thus Paul is a twofold heretic—a subverter of orig- 
inal or Jewish Christianity and the antagonist of contemporaneous or 
Gentile Christianity. It belongs not to the Church of the present age to 
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defend Paul against Schwegler, Planck, Késtlin, Pfleiderer, and the dis- 
ciples of Baur, living or dead; it is sufficient if the attack upon his work 
be pointed out and the grounds of opposition to his system be exposed. It 
is an unimpeachable historic fact that Paulinism has triumphed, not against 
Jewish Christianity, but as its divinely intended elaboration; not against 
Gentile Christianity, but in sympathy with its best and truest elements, 
Paulinism is in perfect harmony with the divine religion, whether in 
Judaic form or of Gentile spirit, or whatever its chosen characteristic and 
function; and it is a hypercritical and mischievous spirit that seeks to 
stamp it with original tendencies and to upbraid it for an alleged depart- 
ure from the inductions of the Master, 


IN OBSERVING THAT MetTuoprsM did not introduce a new theology into 
England, Professor Pfleiderer does not intend to depreciate its virtues or 
ignore its usefulness; but manifestly he misapprehends the philosophic and 
religious conditions of England at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and the particular methods, doctrines, and achievements of Methodism in 
its early, and more especially its later and more largely developed, history. 
Few critical German scholars fully appreciate a religion whose predom- 
inant quality is spiritual rather than ethical, and whose system of opera- 
tion is scriptural rather than physical and mechanical. They seem incom- 
petent to distinguish the real power of moral beauty and supernatural 
influence of such religions as are represented by Pietism, Mysticism, and 
Methodism; and notwithstanding the great differences between the similar 
forms of pietistic religions they estimate them at about the same value 
and as possessing the same inherent vital characteristics and forces. The 
judgment of many scholars—Christlieb as well as Strauss, Luthardt as well 
as Pfleiderer—has been unfavorable to Methodism because to them it has 
seemed to rest on no philosophical or critical principle, and was designed 
more to promote emotional than intellectual life. From such a religion, 
useful in exciting moral desires and restraining evi} inclinations, can come 
no great thought, no fundamental truth, no abstract philosophy, no sys- 
tem of theology. It may be evangelical, scriptural, social; it may be 
all-powerful in its influence over the masses and propagate the best ethical 
standards; it may turn a nation from evil, call the attention of mankind 
to biblical law, and reveal to human vision the divine throne; but it 
may not be philosophical in content or strictly theological in form and 
spirit. Thus is Methodism weighed and found wanting in the essentials 
of a true theology. The answer to this mistaken conception is that 
Methodism restored religion to the English nation, not by social and 
philanthropic methods, nor solely by appeals to the emotional element in 
man, but by preaching in opposition to the prevailing deadness in all the 
churches a theology essentially different from that they had received, and 
which was new to the masses, It is true John Wesley announced chiefly 
the doctrines of the Established Church, but so revised, or elaborated and 
applied, as to appear to be presenting a new revelation from heaven, 
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Why was he persecuted by the National Church if he was only declaring 
what it taught and what it believed? The differences between Meth- 
odism and the Anglican Establishment, now as then, are more ecclesias- 
tical than doctrinal; but before organic union between them can be con- 
sidered possible there must be a re-adjustment of the doctrinal systems 
of the churches to a common and harmonious belief. In some important 
respects original Methodism differed from the national religion, and 
introduced new ideas, truths, motives, and a new ecclesiasticism to the 
thought of the English people. It is equally a mistaken notion that 
Methodism is based on ethics, or religious feeling, and is without a phi- 
Josophy or theology. The merit of Wesley’s preaching was its theology. 
He searched the Scriptures for the truth, and proclaimed it when found, 
This it was that awakened the multitudes and rescued the nation from 
moral decline. The German critic, with eye upon the effects of Method- 
sm, confounds them wit] 


u 


1 its forces, and attributes the moral revolution 


| 


to moral and emotional agenciés instead of the truth underneath the 


gigantic reform. Acute in the power of discrimination, the critic has 
failed to analyze Methodism, to discover the source of its influence, to 
separate its idealism or philosophic character from its practical working, 
and its theologic basis from its visible and far-reaching results, It were 
well if it were studied in its comprehensive characteristics. 


THE AGNOSTIC PHILOSOPHER, finding it over-difficult to disprove the 
existence of God, impairs faith in the theistic hypothesis by striking at 
4 particular attribute, or questioning its supremacy among the constitu- 
tional characteristics of the divine Being. J. 8. Mill, after groping along 
the pathway of inquiry, pronounced in favor of an existing Ruler of the 
universe, but denied that he is omnipotent because in his judgment the 
universe is imperfectly gove rned, and by its imperfection invalidates the 
theory of its creation by a perfect Creator. The pessimistic interpreta- 
tion of the government of the world is not new, nor is the inference 
drawn by Mr. Mill startling and discouraging, but it gains in dignity as it 
assumes the form of a philosophical assertion, It must be admitted that 
the charge of imperfection in the universe, and of limitation in its gen- 
eral government, is plausible, apparently resting upon facts as patent as 
those that address the senses or appeal to the reason; but the inference 
from such facts is not necessarily against any form of theism or any truth 
in history or theology. The physiologist declares against the perfection 
of the human eye; the naturalist against the perfection of the crystal; 
and Comte pointed out imperfection in the solar system. It may not be 
an extreme view that the universe, as a whole, bears the marks of imper- 
fect creation and imperfect government; but we are not warranted in 
concluding that the Creator is imperfect or that the Ruler is incompetent 
or indifferent in the exercise of his rulership. Other inferences, or other 
lessons, are quite as justifiable as those of the pessimist, and stimulate 


reverence and faith even more than those of the most devout agnosticism, 
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It may be discovered in the progress of human intelligence that our view 
of imperfection is narrow, limited, and incorrect, because founded on 
superficial data, and that when all the facts shall be in hand the universe 
will exhibit itself as a perfect picture, representing all the divine attri- 
butes in their beauty and co-ordinate working. With science yet in its 
swaddling-clothes, it is too soon dogmatically to declare against the per- 
fection of government in the material universe. It may also become evi- 
dent to man in the future centuries that what appears to be an imperfection 
is but a stage of evolution, or a part of the process by which an ideal gov- 
ernment will finally be approximated, if not established. Admitting im- 
perfection, it does not follow that it is a permanent condition, or that 
under laws now existing it will not generally disappear. That theory of 
evolution that does not provide for the elimination of imperfection has 
little in its favor, for the end of the government of God is perfection. In 
execution of the progressive design of nature it may happen that new 
physical laws will be imposed upon matter, working harmoniously with 
those that now control it, and carrying it forward with greater speed to 
its appointed destiny. Evidently, the present is not the time to decide 
against the omnipotence of the divine Ruler on the grounds of imperfec- 
tion in an evolving universe; nor, with Paul declaring that the things which 
appear do reveal the eternal power of the Godhead, should a suspicion of 
divine limitations disturb one’s faith or shake a single pillar in the temple 
of truth. Mr. Mill held that the denial of omnipotence would relieve the 
Deity of responsibility for imperfection in cosmic government; but the 
Scriptures do not intimate his limitations or his anxiety to escape respon- 
sibility for an alleged failure in creation, or that imperfection in his uni- 
verse makes against his personal perfection. Above all gods is the true 
God, whose name is Jehovah, who sitteth on a throne, high and lifted up, 
before whom angels bow, and to whom all flesh shall come. He is om- 
nipotent, immutable, the eternal King, ruling in majesty and glory, and 
knoweth all things even from the beginning to the end. 


IN THE MIDST OF THE CONTAGION OF DOCTRINAL CHANGES in the 
Churches it is observable that the Methodist Episcopal Church is stead- 
fast in its faith and seemingly immovable in all the essential teachings of 
religion. To what is its unity of faith and stability in doctrine due? It 
is not owing to any constitutional provision of the Church that forbids 
the exercise of the right of private judgment concerning the truths of 
revelation, or to any indisposition to investigate them from near view- 
points, or to a rigid conservative tendency that is opposed to progress in 
theology and new forms of statement of biblical truth. In part it is the 
result of a deep-seated conviction that the Wesleyan interpretation of the 
Bible in its spiritual character is correct, and therefore unimprovable, ex- 

ept, perhaps, in minor features. In part it is also due to a wide-spread 
understanding that our doctrinal system, both in its generic qualities and 
in its differences from other systems of theology, is rational and adapted 
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to the religious needs of man. A still more effective instrument of unity 
is the First Restrictive Rule, to wit: ‘‘The General Conference shall not 
revoke, alter, or change our Articles of Religion, nor establish any new 
standards or rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing and estab- 
lished standards of doctrine.’’ This is the law of Methodism respecting 
‘standards of doctrine.” It seems to prescribe unity; it forbids change; 


it prohibits the General Conference from legislating a doctrine in or out 
of existence; it holds the Church to the same system of doctrines from 
generation to generation. With this apparently unalterable restriction in 
legislation affecting doctrine it is easy to account for stability in these 
times. If the General Conference may not change a doctrine an Annual 
Conference may not alter or revoke any standard ; and if neither the General 
nor the Annual Conference may initiate or promote revision or change, the 
individual member of the Church may suggest no modification or radical 
departure from the faith. By our law all are bound to one standard, and 
none can revoke, clter, or destroy our doctrines, ( omplete as a restric- 
tion, and contributing to unity in doctrine, it should not be inferred that 
the Church has handicapped itself by this legal provision and rendered 
improvement absolutely impossible. Such an interpretation would pro- 
voke revolution. The rule does not prohibit an examination of the basis on 
which our system rests, nor does it pronounce against the possibilities of 
honest thought and of deep and original searching in the things of God. 
It aims to regulate or direct faith, but not to proscribe or intimidate it. 
Dr. Luthardt, of Leipsic, informed us that the Methodists of Germany take 
no interest in the work of biblical investigation, pre sumabl because the 
Church forbids it, or that it is without progressive purposes. Neither 
inference is just or true. Methodism is progressive without being latitu- 
dinarian; is concrete without seeking abstractions; has conformed to law 
in its history, and to-day respects the limitations it has defined for its 
activities. It means enlargement of its faith without destruction of the 
system; it means new doctrine when discovered without prejudice to 
those ‘‘rules of doctrine” already established The First Restrictive 
tule is not irrevocable. The General Conference is the creature or instru- 
ment of the Church, and subordinate in its powers and privileges to the 
authority of the Church. At any time the Church may widen the powers 
of the General Conference, restrict them, or even abolish the legislative 
body The Church prohibits the General Conference from altering our 
doctrines, but it would be suicidal for the Church to prohibit itself from 
altering or revoking its own constitution. Hence we hold that the First 
testrictive Rule, apparently inflexible and rigidly conservative, is amena- 
ble to change or destruction by the Church; and that progress in doctrine 
and in the forms of theology is guaranteed in our Methodism by the very 


rule that seems to forbid it. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


HERESY AND ERROR. 


Heresy and error are not synonymous terms. Truth has often borne 
the name of heresy. The wisest and best of men have not seldom been 
branded as heretics, In itself heresy is an innocent term, and a heretic 
may be simply a man who has chosen to maintain ‘‘ theological or philo- 
sophical opinions opposed to those authoritatively established or generally 
accepted.’ Heresy, in its Greek form aipeoi, signifies a choice, and, as 
Crabbe puts it, stands for ‘‘an opinion adopted by individual choice.” 
The opinion may be the sterling gold of truth, or it may be base metal 
coined in the mint of destructive falsehood. Thus, when Paul stood be- 
fore Felix defending the truth of Christ he avowed his adhesion to the 
doctrine or ‘‘ way” of thinking which, as he said, the Jews ‘‘ called her- 
esy.”.. As Adam Clarke, Richard Watson, and other learned writers cor- 
rectly hold, there was nothing opprobrious in this term when the Jews 
first used it to designate the infant Christian Church. It simply discrim- 
inated it from the sects of the Pharisees, Sudducees, and Essenes, Later 
on the doctrines of the Church made it odious to both Jews and Gentiles, 
because of their undisguised and unalterable hostility to the religious 
tenets and ethical practices of both. For this reason, and not simply be- 
cause it was a new sect, it was ‘‘every-where spoken against.” 

When the propagation of the Gospel was obstructed, as it was at a very 
early period by speculative minds who sought to blend rabbinical and 
philosophical opinions with its doctrines, St. Paul and St. Peter de- 
nounced their teaching as heresies to be strenuously opposed. The for- 
mer, writing to the Galatians, classed heresies with dissensions and other 
‘works of the flesh.”” He also warned the Corinthians against ‘‘ here- 
sies” as being plausible and perilous tests of their loyalty to pure truth. 
He bade Titus reject heretical teachers after faithfully admonishing them 
to abandon their errors. Peter, in still stronger terms, also warned be- 
lievers against ‘‘ false teachers,’’ who should bring in ‘‘ damnable (de- 
structive) heresies,” 
and thereby be led into ‘‘ pernicious ways.” But it was not the act of 
choosing a new opinion but the falsehood, the ethical tendency, and the 
divisive effects of the opinions chosen and taught that these apostles con- 
demned. In calling a teacher of false doctrine a “ heretic” they affixed 
no degrading brand upon his reputation, albeit they regarded him as a 


which he prophetically declared many would accept, 


fitting subject for admonition and possible excommunication, knowing as 
they did that his false teaching made him a worker of evil among men 
and a corrupter of his own character. They recognized the fact that a 
man’s opinions are exponents of his character; therefore St. John said, 
“ We are of God; he that knoweth God heareth us; he who is not of God 
heareth us not. By this we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error.” In this strong declaration the apostle spoke as an acute observer 
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who discerned that, as a rule, the root of a man’s sympathy with anti- 
christian errors is in the antagonism of his heart to spiritual truth. But 
the authoritative tone of his writing had its source in his consciousness 
that he was moved by the Holy Ghost to condemn as erroneous every 
theory that was not in harmony with the Gospel. And it was this lack 
of harmony which gave an evil character to the ‘‘ heresies” of his time, 
because it made them ethically and spiritually destructive. Viewed 
simply as adhesion to a novel opinion or doctrine, heresy might be in- 
nocent, but if it were clearly antagonistic to the Gospel it was a destruc- 
tive error. 

During the time of the apostles the terms heresy and heretic retained 
their original indeterminate meanings. Heretics were then simply re- 
jected by the Church because of the antichristian character and divisive 
tendency of their opinions. But after their decease a succession of men 
rose in all parts of the Roman empire whose plausible and specious 
teaching corrupted the faith and alloyed the morality of many. The dis- 
ciples of these false teachers were formed into manifold sects, each claim- 
ing to be wiser and more truly Christian than those who adhered strictly 
to the Gospel. Then, as Peter had predicted, the fine gold of righteous 
eharacter became dim in multitudes who were beguiled from the pure 
truth through which they had been regenerated, These intrusive theories 
were mostly irreconcilable with the fundamental principles of the Gospel. 
As Eusebius remarks, they were fitted *‘ to lead those believers whom they 
t appen¢e d to seduce to the depths of destruction,” and also ‘‘to turn those 
that were ignorant of the faith from the path that led to the saving truth 
of God.” They were malignant heresies, which, if not opposed, were 
sure to become spiritual and moral forces destructive to the faith of 
Christ. Moved by this conviction the Church rightly condemned them, 
and excommunicated their teachers from her fellowship. This, when 
dione in the right spirit, was not persecution. It was simply defend- 
ing “‘the faith once delivered to the saints.” Had not Paul said to 
Titus, ‘‘A man that is 4 heretic after the first and second admonition 
reject ?” 

In those ancient days the manners of society were rude and boisterous, 
The passions of men were easily excited. Their resentments found quick, 
violent, and fearfully cruel expression. Hence, even to good men it was 
a very difficult task to subject their tempers and feelings to the reign of 
that meekness and gentleness which the Gospel enjoins. Consequently 
the pages of ecclesiastical historians contain records of violent aggressions 
by the leaders of heterodox parties on Churches which held fast to their 
orthodoxy, and of equally violent and tumultuous efforts on the part of 
the latter to suppress erroneous teaching and to protect their Churches 
from the intrusions of their heretical assailants. Mosheim cites a sad but 
telling illustration of the fierce spirit engendered by these polemical strifes 
from the writings of Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Moved by the dis- 
turbances caused by the riotous proceedings of the sect of the Donatists 
én Africa, this distinguished man taught for the first time in Christian 
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circles the *‘horrid principle that heretics are to be punished with tem- 
poral punishment and death.” The spirit of this unchristian principle 
had been previously less offensively expressed by the recently converted 
Emperor Constantine, who, as Gibbon says, ‘‘easily believed that the 
heretics who presumed to oppose his commands were guilty of the most 
absurd and criminal obstinacy.”” Evidently both the emperor and the 
bishop possessed that self-willed disposition which leads one to regard 
another man’s expression of an opposite opinion as a personal affront 
justifying angry resentment, In the case of the bishop his belief in the 
pre-ordination of non-elect human souls to eternal damnation may have 
so blinded his mind as to make the physical punishment and execution of 
heretics appear to be consistent with the religion of Christ. Happily, the 
Churches of his age were generally too deeply imbued with the free and 
humane spirit of the Gospel to accept his principle. It was not until the 
year 385 that it bore its first fruit in the execution of one Priscillian and 
some of his adherents at Treves. This, says Dr. Watch, cited in a note 
by Mosheim, is the first instance of a criminal prosecution for heresy. 
Other martyrdoms followed in many places, but generally the churches 
condemned the cruel principle of Augustine, albeit it had found a fatal 
lodgment in Christian thought and was destined to produce its baneful 
fruit in later years. 

Sut it did not culminate in general systematic persecutions of heretics 
until the close of the twelfth century, when the Roman Catholic Church 
had become ‘‘the mistress of Christendom.” Then, says Professor Lea, 
in his learned J/istory of the Inquisition, ‘‘ when the empire of her priests 
over the souls and consciences of man was complete, when medieval 
doctors legally proved and universally taught that the pope was supreme 
over all the earth,” then the priesthood—corrupted to its very core by the 
vicious use of its vast emoluments and power over men’s souls—became 
so utterly unlike the Christ whose servants they pretended to be that 
truly Christian men began to lose their ‘‘ blind reverence for the utter- 
ances of the Church,” and to listen to the few brave souls who amidst 
the darkness of the age had kept fast hold of all the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. These clear-headed, grand-hearted men saw the falsity of the 
sacerdotal system upon which the power of pope and priest was based. 
Moved by their convictions, by their love for Christ, and by pity for the 
souls of men, these heroic spirits began a vigorous assault on the vices of 
the Church of Rome. They found multitudes of willing believers. The 
common people heard them gladly, But the priests, from the pope to 
the meanest novice, infuriated by the voices of those a 0d men, raised the 
cry of heresy, which they proceeded to make the synonym of the blackest 
wickedness, and began those terrible persecutions that had their culmi- 
nation during the thirteenth century in the unparalleled ferocities of the 


papal Inquisition. 

These heretics were not teachers of such speculative subtleties as those 
with which the Gnostics, Ebionites, Marcionites, Novatians, etc., had vexed 
the Churches during the gradual evolution of Christian doctrine. They 
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were devout men whose regenerated consciences and spiritualized affec- 
tions moved them to cry aloud against the pride, the avarice, the unclean 
lives of priests and prelates, Their blows were directed against the abuses 
in doctrine and practice which priestcraft had invented to enslave the 
soulsof men, They shrank with holy horror from an immoral priesthood, 
which one of their number, Peter of Pilichdorf, defended with the au- 
dacious assertion that ‘‘the worst of men who is a priest is worthier than 
the most holy layman. Was not Judas Iscariot, on account of his apos- 
tleship, worthier than Nathaniel, though most holy 2 No wonder that, 
when the characters of pric sts were so bad as to j istify sucha blasphemous 
defense, the popular heart quickly and favorably responded to the preach- 
ing of those zealous reformers! No wonder that the nations of Europe 
rallied to their support, nor that the hierarchy of Rome, being steeped in 
its own vileness, instead of reforming itself, set in motion all the power- 
ful enginery of its system to silence its assailants by every instrumentality 
of cruelty and destruction within reach of its potent arm! 

Long years of persecution succeeded, The reforming sectaries, though 
in some cases lapsing into censurable theories and practices, persisted in 
their denunciations of the errors and vices of the fallen Church. Unnum- 
bered men, women, and children were hunted to prison and to death, and 
though persistent heresy after centuries of suffering and contention re- 
sulted in the triumph of Protestantism, yet the word had been so long asso- 
ciated with infamy by the Roman priesthood that the nations had learned 





‘‘to regard it with peculiar detestation.” Professor Lea cites Bishop 
Lucas as claiming that ‘* heresy justifies, by comparison, the infidelity of 
the Jews; its pollution cleanses the filthy madness of Mohammed; its 
vileness renders pure even Sodom and Gomorrah, Whatever is worst in 
other sin becomes holy in comparison with the turpitude of heresy!" He 
also quotes Thomas Aquinas, who is still held in the highest esteem as a 
philosopher and theologian by Romanists, as teaching that ‘‘the sin of 
heresy separates man from God more than all other sins, and is therefore 
the worst of sins, and is to be punished more severely. Of all kinds of 
infidelity that of heresy is the worst.” Still another priest affirmed that 
‘‘if a belief was catholic in a thousand points and false in one the whole 
was heretical. . . . The heretic who tried to convert others was regarded 
as a demon striving to win souls to share his own damnation!” 

By such representations as these the priests of Rome through many cent- 
uries trained the people to an abhorrence of the term heresy so intense that 
even the modern mind can scarcely rid itself of the impregsion that heresy 
always and necessarily signifies opinions which are essentially false. Yet, 
as previously observed, and as the facts just stated abundantly prove, the 
word is in itself indeterminate and harmless, It was not the persecuted 


sectaries, but the Roman priesthood, who held false opinions. Those 
Cathari, Waldensians, Hussites, Albigenses, etc., whom the Church de- 
nounced as heretics held the fundamental truths of the Gospel more faith- 
fully and far less mixed with error than she did. Hence, if heresy be taken 
as departure from Scripture truth she was far more guilty of it than they. 
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Indeed, she was then, as she is to-day, in this sense of the term an heretical 
Church. She holds now, as then, much fundamental truth; but she does 
so in unrighteousness, and blended with so many palpable and even blas- 
phemous errors as seriously to neutralize its force. The sects she stig- 
matized as heretics were only such because they denied what was false in 
her teaching. They believed and taught otherwise than the so-called 
Holy Church believed. This was the head and front of the offense which 
she opprobriously termed heresy. 

In recent discussions concerning rationalism and the relations of its 
abettors to Churches holding doctrines generally accepted as orthodox, it 
is noticeable that the terms heretic and heresy have been very sparsely 
used reproachfully by the opponents of rationalistic teaching. These 
seem to have been guided by Archbishop Whately’s observation, that ‘‘a 
heretic properly signifies a person who maintains some false doctrine con- 
demned by the Church of which he is a member.” Hence they have not 
designated the rationalist a heretic merely because he has chosen to iden- 
tify himself with men who have embraced unorthodox opinions, but be- 
cause his newly adopted opinions are errors destructive of all Christian 
beliefs, and that by teaching them while still retaining his relations to an 
orthodox Church he violates his obligation to maintain the essential doc- 
trines of the Gospel as held by the body which invested him with his 
official status, The liberality of the Protestant spirit is emphasized in the 
fact that the terms heresy and heretic have not been cast at even these 
violators of their obligations as opprobrious epithets. It is men who are 
in secret or evasive sympathy with rationalism that have occasionally 
sought, by subtle insinuations or by outspoken assertions, to claim that 
censure of rationalistic teaching is equivalent to stigmatizing its teachers 
as heretics, They have thus assumed the pose of heretics in an opprobri- 
ous sense, as if seeking to impress irreflective observers with the idea that 
deserved censure is equivalent to persecution. Thus far, however, the 
transparent groundlessness of this shallow plea has been so obvious that 
the Christian public has not been deceived by itt Every Christian con- 
science perceives that a man on entering the Christian ministry, or in ac- 
cepting a professor's chair in a church college, or the tripod of a denom- 
jnational journal, virtually pledges himself to preach, teach, or write the 
doctrinal opinions of the bodies who elect him to his official post. Hence 
he is regarded as solemnly bound to fulfill that pledge. He is at full lib- 
erty to change his opinions, but not to teach his new and avowedly hetero- 
dox opinions ina position given him for a different purpose. By changing 
his views on essential points he becomes a different man from what he 
was when intrusted with his office. ad he been what his new rational- 
istic opinions make him, it would not have been placed in his hands. 
Having thus, by his own act, unfitted himself for his position, his sense of 
honor and of obligation to his Church and to God imperatively demand 
his voluntary retirement from his post. He may try to persuade him- 
self that his new ideas are advances in thought which he is bound to 
propagate. But for one to talk of a new obligation while in the act of 
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trampling upon one having prior claims is to expose one’s sincerity to 
justifiable suspicion, One’s plain duty is not to abuse a trust by deliber- 
ately misusing it, but to show the reality of one’s conversion to views 
fundamentally hostile to one’s former concepts of theological truth by 
surrendering one’s office. Men who are truly loyal to their convictions 
do not shrink from paying such a price for their loyalty as justice to 
others may demand. 

Perhaps the most mischievous supporters of rationalistic theories are 
those who, lacking the courage of their convictions, diffuse their spirit by 
specious apologies for their more daring abettors by characterizing their 
opponents as narrow illiberalists, by professing a certain qualified rever- 
ence for Holy Scripture, and by stating those theories in equivocal lan- 
guage, to which they give a meaning different from that which it will be 
understood to express by its readers. These sympathizers with the great 
skeptical errors of the times disarm those just prejudices against rational- 
istic criticism begotten by its more outspoken defenders, Of these Franz 
Delitzsch, that veteran Old Testament scholar, among his last words said: 
‘* There is a crisis in the domain of the Bible, especially in that of the 
Old Testament, which repels me on account of the joy of its advocates in 
destruction, on account of their boundless negations and their unspiritual 
profanity.” Now, this bold rationalism which repels is less dangerous 
than that specious presentation of it which conceals its skeptical deformi- 
ties beneath a professedly Christian mask. Its plausible insinuations 
thereby gain admittance for its false pretensions into minds which revolt 
from its conclusions as stated by the defiant critics whose irreligious dar- 
ing alarmed the keenly critical mind of the learned German, Hence the 
Church needs to guard her institutions and literary organs against men 
who, while warily denying the charge of being rationalists, scarcely con- 
ceal their sympathy with their spirit and aims. Even the Arab, who 
wills to exclude the intrusive camel from his tent, forcibly prevents the 
entrance of the creature’s hoof. 

In determining their treatment of rationalism and of its teachers Prot- 
estant Churches need to take serious note of the gravity of the issues 
involved. It is not a question of this or that creed, but of the basis of all 
creeds rightly claiming to be Christian. Rationalism denies the super- 
natural, It rejects all theories of biblical inspiration, denies the divine 
character of Christ, and is therefore destructive of all Christian faith. Its 
universal acceptance would blot the Christian Church out of existence 
and condemn mankind to a vain search for relief from its manifold mis- 
eries in the frigid atmosphere of a sunless, hopeless deism. With such a 
foe no spiritual mind can feel the least sympathy. No Christian Church 


can innocently show it favor or view its aggressions with indifference. 
It will treat its advocates kindly, and will not be bitter against them, 
But none except enemies of the miracle-working, living Christ can wish 
them Godspeed. And the stronger one’s faith is in the Gospel the 
deeper will be one’s conviction of duty to do what one innocently may 
to stop their progress and neutralize their influence, and reject them as 
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teachers whose errors cause ‘‘the way of truth to be evil spoken of.” 
In requiring Titus to admonish such teachers and to reject them, if 
obstinate, as unfit persons to be retained in the Church, Paul did not 
approve the principle of persecution for opinion’s sake. He simply, rea- 
sonably, and wisely taught that the Church owed it to herself and to her 
Lord to protect herself against men whose work tended to destroy her 
life. His instruction to Titus is especially pertinent to the demands of 
the present age. The modern Church, while tolerant and non-persecuting, 
cannot safely suffer teachers of rationalistic errors to fill her pulpits, edit 
her literary journals, or instruct her college classes. The law of self- 
preservation obliges her to protect from assault within her own precinct 
the truth through which she receives life from her ever-living Lord and 
Redeemer. And it surely cannot be justly regarded as persecution for 
a church to refuse a stubborn errorist official opportunity and sanction 
to corrupt the faith of her members. The law of hospitality does not 
condemn a householder for refusing to open his doors to a man whose 
avowed purpose it is to set his house on fire. Neither does the law of 
toleration condemn the Church which refuses to give a determined 
teacher of destructive errors official opportunities for its dissemination. 
Toleration is not fellowship, which cannot subsist without community of 
ideas and an affection common to its parties. 

Our own Church, though characteristically catholic, is carefully guarded 
against the encroachments of rationalistic teaching. Her ‘‘ Articles of 
Religion ” are her doctrinal tests. They affirm the inspiration, authority, 
and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, together with a clear intellectual 
statement of those vital points of Christian belief which have been ‘‘ the 
possession and life of the Christian Church at every pure period of her 
history, and the secret nutriment of her true life in her impurest periods.” 
She requires a pledge from all who enter her ministry to preach and 
maintain these Articles. Every person admitted to her fellowship must 
solemnly profess his belief in them. And so free are these Articles from 
merely speculative interpretations of essential truths, so obviously in har- 
mony with the simple teaching of the Gospel, and so productive of vigor- 
ous spiritual life, that she has hitherto been wonderfully exempted from 
divisive doctrinal controversies. Even the current flood of rationalistic 
criticism has found no alarming point of entrance into either our ministry 
or membership, Here and there individuals may have yielded more or 
less to its pressure; but as a whole she conspicuously stands an unyield- 
ing breakwater against those unhallowed waves. 

In her antagonism to modern rationalism our Church has worthily fol- 
lowed the example of her founder, who drew a broad, clearly defined line 
between Scripture truths and the rationalistic errors of his own times. 
Wesley was a liberal thinker. ‘‘ We break with no man,” said he, ‘‘on ac- 
count of his opinions, We think and let think.” But there was no lati- 
tudinarianism in his liberality, no sympathy with the folly which pretends 
to minimize the vital relation which opinion sustains to character, Those 
who plead his broad charity for men holding opinions differing from his 
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own as an illustration of the liberality said to be due to the propagators 
of modern rationalistic criticism will do well to note Wesley's own defi- 
nition of the term “opinion.” ‘* Whatever is compatible with love to 
Christ and a work of grace,” said he, *‘I term an opinion.” Hence he 
took into his fellowship men whose views of the essential doctrines of 
the Gospel, though partly obscured by intellectual misapprehensions, 
were yet sufficiently sound to lead them into possession of active and 
fruitful spiritual life. He called such misapprehensions opinions entitled 
to charitable consideration. Hence he wrote of himself and his societies: 
“We believe, indeed, that all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
herein we are distinguished from Jews, Turks, and infidels. ... We believe 


_ 


‘hrist to be the eternal and supreme God, and herein we are distinguished 


? 


rom Socinians and Arians, but as to all opinions which do not strike at 
he very root of Christianity we think and let think.” Do not these words 


~ 


prove conclusively that Wesley ranked denial of biblical inspiration and 
of the divine character and work of Christ with opinions which ‘‘ strike 
at the very root of Christianity?” To him a rationalist was no more a 
Christian than ‘‘a Turk or infidel.” 

And as Wesley thought so thinks, as we believe, the great body of his 
followers to-day. To them, and especially to such of them as think most 
broadly and love Christ most intensely, modern rationalism is so essen- 
tially hostile to Christianity that, despite the critical skill and historical 
learning of some of its supporters, it is a foe not to be trifled with, but 
to be firmly resisted and aggressively fought. They will not be deluded 
into sympathy with it by its false pretenses, nor will they apologize for it 
on the plea of the conceded liberty of its advocates to disport themselves 
in the field of free critical thought. But they will fight it unflinchingly 
with that very word of God which it so contemptuously flouts. In this 
contest they will not yield to that popular spirit of doctrinal unbelief 
which rationalistic criticism tends to diffuse, and which, on the plea of 
liberal thinking, pro laims the unimportance of doctrinal truth, asserts 
that error is harmless if sincerely held, and that the main element in 
saving faith is not the doctrines which Jesus so persistently taught, but 
the bare facts of his life. To all such false, superficial instruction, begot- 
ten by the spirit of rationalism, our Church will respond, not by petty 
polemical discussions, but by setting forth with all the emphasis of re- 
newed conviction both the facts in the life of Christ and his doctrines, 
without which the facts would be an inexplicable enigma. The former 
are the supernatural vouchers for the truth of the latter. The one cannot 
be comprehended without the other. By insisting on both, and by more 


faithfully than ever before incorporating that message of the Father to 
a lost world which Christ came from heaven to deliver, the Christian 
Church will erelong deprive the pestilential errors of rationalism of their 
power to hurt mankind. The breath of Christ’s mouth, the fire of the 
Holy Ghost, will surely consume them. As sure as “all power both in 
heaven and earth” belongs to Christ, so surely will the great destructive 
-heresy of our times be itself destroyed. 
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THE PROGRESS OF CRITICISM. 


In view of the activities of investigators in all departments of knowl- 
edge, especially in the realm of sacred literature, the present is a time of 
intense solicitude with the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. Not a few 
conservatives are honestly alarmed over the reckless assaults upon the 
foundations of the citadel of truth, fearing that they may be shaken, if 
not overthrown. The critics, as Professor Baudissin says, are not reverent, 
and the way in which they work is not wholesome; and, as Delitzsch has 
said, the spirit of the whole class is bad and even shocking. On the other 
hand, the critic claims that he is working according to the best historical 
and scientific methods, and if he is overturning or modifying historical 
opinion concerning literary and other questions he is not impairing the 
biblical system, but relieving it of unnatural and indefensible incrusta- 
tions. He, therefore, is not agitated by the consequences of his investi- 
gation, and wonders that the believer trembles for the safety of history 
and religion. 

Notwithstanding the explanations of the latter, the Church as a whole 
cannot view the aggressions of negative or rationalistic criticism with any 
other than a feeling of hesitancy as to the final effect on the historical re- 
ligion of the Bible. Its alarm is justified by the history of skepticism, by 
what in all ages of the Christian era it has sought to do, and by the catas- 
trophes it has finally produced in Society, in the Church, and in the Indi- 
vidual Life. Its alarm is also justified by the fact that what was infidelity 
twenty-five years ago is now elementary truth in higher criticism, and that, 
going on at the present rate, the Church will soon be advocating what it 
has always repudiated, and welcoming so-called error with all enthusiasm 
into its life. It is a question if Semler, Strauss, Colenso, Baur, Voltaire, 
Thomas Paine, Bolingbroke, and Hume have not conquered, for many of 
their theories have re-appeared as the fundamental ideas of the critics. 
The problems they discussed and the conclusidns they reached are in 
substance the problems and conclusions of Wellhausen, Kuenen, Pflei- 
derer, Socin, Cheyne, and a considerable number of scholars in England 
and America. Infidelity has frequently denied the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, the infallibility of the Scriptures, the predictive element 
in prophecy, the Christian conception of Messiahship as founded on the 
Old Testament, the authorship of Peter’s epistles and of several of Paul’s 
epistles, the Johannine structure of the fourth gospel, and the general im- 
port and value of Christianity as taught by its Founder. When, therefore, 
the higher criticism champions the problems of infidelity and in result 
establishes the charges of the enemies of religion, is it surprising that the 
Church should be aroused, or that she should resist these attempts upon 
her faith ? 

Whether justly or unjustly alarmed ; whether resisting every attempt to 
prove some things or granting a moderate degree of progress; whether 
antagonism, confusion, and dissatisfaction, or illumination, discovery, and 
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change are occurring, certain it is that the era of criticism has dawned, 
and it is useless to evade or ignore it. The honest, broad-minded scholar, 
conservative or progressive, has no desire to evade truth, but rather is 
eager to employ the best methods and to ascertain the surest results, 
He does not seek change for its own sake, but he is not afraid of it, and 
so is hospitable toward investigation. The legitimacy of criticism, with 
its fears and conjectures, must be conceded, or there is an end to scholar- 
ship, to progressive thought, to a broader Christianity. To the question, 
Shall there be criticism ? we unhesitatingly give an affirmative answer. It 
is necessary to free inquiry, to discovery of new facts, to results that shall 
confirm old beliefs, or modify or extinguish them. Truth, religion, his- 
tory, the Bible, the Church can afford criticism; it is error that deprecates 
it and is destroyed by it. Dr. Pusey, of Oxford, predicted the present 
ferment, as any scholar of his day might have predicted it, for its antece- 
dents are directly traceable to that particular period which, though semi- 
epochal, had its roots in the earlier rationalism of England and Germany. 
In the German rationalism of one hundred years ago may be found the 
seeds of modern historical criticism, which, though not so poisonous or 
deadly, is bearing bitter fruit and threatens destruction to the constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church. 

tecognizing the present as the period of criticism, and that long- 
established conclusions must submit to investigation, we are prepared for 
any proposed work on the part of the critics, and are not surprised at any 
venture made by them against the highest truths, even the supernatural 
and the eternal. It will, therefore, be profitable to observe the trend of 
criticism, to understand what it demands, and to consider the grounds of 
its conclusions. 

Hitherto the doctrine of the divine inspiration of the Scriptures was 
held to be of pre-eminent significance ; but criticism has not only impaired 
its value but also given occasion for rejecting it altogether. When it is 
said that the biblical books were compiled or prepared in the same manner 
as other books, and that therefore they may be examined by the historical 
methods applied to other books, it follows that they are human books, 
possessing no more than human authority and determinative of the highest 
problems only in a human way. From the solid teaching of the Lutheran 
theologians in the Baltic Provinces, that the Bible is of inspired authority, 
to the extreme rationalism of Wellhausen, that the Old Testament writers 
were above the average, but were no more inspired than Shakespeare, 
Luther, and Augustine, there is some distance, some tendency to dégrada- 
tion of the doctrine of inspiration, some proof of a decline of reverence for 
divine truth. It may be that the Baltic theologians are too rigid in their 
views, but it is certain that Wellhausen is too loose and wanting in rever- 
ence. The conflict is not whether the theory of verbal inspiration, or any 
theory, be correct or not, but whether there is any inspiration worthy of 
the name. Conservatives are not required to defend particular theories of 
inspiration, for these are not, after all, in question; but they are required 
to defend the fact of some kind of inspiration that differentiates the Bible 
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from other literature. Wellhausen, holding that all great men are in- 
spired of God, Confucius as well as Plato, Seneca as well as Paul, Socrates 
as wellas John, Horace as well as David, and Justinian as well as Solo- 
mon, finds it difficult to exalt the Scriptures above the highest level of 
human products, except as their writers partook of a higher but not more 
authoritative inspiration. In any case, however, Wellhausen does not 
mean by inspiration what the Church has defined it, and does not, there- 
fore, attribute divine authority to the Scriptures. 

It is sometimes affirmed that Wellhausen does not represent progressive 
scholarship, but is an extremist, and is losing ground; but, in answer, we 
say that while as a leader he is waning, his extreme view of inspiration 
is affecting a large circle of critical scholars, and marks the tendency of 
criticism, Professor Kaftan, of Berlin, rejects inspiration and accepts no 
dogmatic definition of the doctrine. Comparing the books of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, such as Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, with those of the 
Bible, he intimates a preference for the latter, but makes the striking ob- 
servation that it is a great point that some books are in and others are 
out of the canon. He also holds that some books out are more valuable 
than some that are in it, as the Wisdom of Solomon is superior to the 
Canticles and the book of Esther, and the Clementine epistles are more 
excellent than that of Jude. In this view there is no elevation of biblical 
literature above a human level. 

Without intending to be in sympathy with either Wellhausen or Kaf- 
tan, some English scholars have given expression to views that are sus- 
picious and perhaps dangerous, Professor Ryle, of Cambridge, maintain- 
ing that the Scriptures as we have them are those which were quoted by 
Christ and his apostles, has no definite conception of inspiration, and is 
unable to declare that the Bible is inspired, though he admits that 
God had something to do with it. This is a nebulous view of the Bible, 
unsatisfactory, undecisive. It shows the drift of the critical mind in 
England and partakes of the German spirit. Perhgps it is due in part to 
the vague and superficial view of the doctrine that obtains in the National 
Church, for Professor Freeman, of Oxford, assures us that the Church in 
its formularies uses the word ‘‘inspiration” but twice, and in each case 
with no reference to the sacred books. He also declares that it is not a 
technical word in English theology, but is held to mean that the common 
influence of the Spirit is granted to all good men. Hence, the Bible is 
not more than ordinarily inspired, ‘* Moses, according to this standard,” 
says the Professor, ‘‘ did not write from any higher inspiration than did 
Herodotus.” It is this low view of the doctrine that has enabled criti- 


” 


cism to advance with astonishing rapidity. It found the ground prepared 
for it in the indefinite views of the English Church and in the rationalistic 
proclivity of the German mind. Professor Freeman is not on the wrong 
side, but merely states the looseness of the English definition. 

Varying from the preceding is Dr. Herrmann, the rector of the uni- 
versity at Marburg, who, acknowledging that the biblical writers had the 
Spirit of God, declares it to be impossible to define the measure of the 
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Spirit’s influence, or what he guaranteed in that influence. He, however, 
determines the influence of the Spirit in a particular scripture, or proves 
its inspiration by its beneficial effect upon the mind or heart of the read- 
er. Whatever verse, paragraph, or book makes one better, to him it is 
inspired, but it is not inspired to him whom it does not refine or elevate. 

He affirms that there is no inspiration in the two books of the Chroni- 
cles, because they render no effectual service to mankind; yet this ipse 
dixit is overthrown by the single fact that in their genealogical tables the 
books confirm Genesis. The objection to the Professor’s theory is that 
the inspiration of the Scriptures is made to depend on individual judg- 
ment, and the moral results of communion with their teachings. The 
individual becomes the standard or measure of inspiration—the old 
rationalism again, though repudiated by the Professor, 

Professor Strack, of Berlin, is the most definite of the German critics, 
and approaches nearer the historic standard than the majority of univer- 
sity teachers. He declares that the biblical books are the product of 
inspiration, citing in proof that Jeremiah was compelled to write, and 
that Isaiah was divinely prepared, not only for work but for uttering 
and recording divine teaching. He joins Dillmann in his opposition to 
Wellhausen, believing that the triumph of extreme criticism means the 
downfall of the Bible. 

In its critical aspects the doctrine of inspiration has assumed the ra- 
tionalistic, the indefinite, and the historical or conservative form, with 
the first in advance, the second exerting influence from its agnosticism, 
the third vigorous in self-defense, but compelled to furnish new proofs of 
its integrity and solidity. In criticism, therefore, we note progress from the 
historical to the rationalistic theory of inspiration, and that the Bible by this 
process is indeed becoming a new book. 

In its treatment of the doctrine of the infallibility of the Scriptures criti- 
cism exhibits a peculiar if not discouraging tendency. Professor Frederick 
Delitzsch holds that the historical books were not inspired and are not 
without error, but the prophetical books were inspired and are divinely 
authoritative, though they were somewhat changed in transmission. The 
dividing-line between inspiration and infallibility is clearly drawn, cer- 
tain books being pronounced fallible and uninspired, and others infallible 
and inspired. It is not discourteous to remind our readers that certain 
American critics have recently espoused this distinction, proclaiming in 
definite terms that in history and science the Bible is fallible and un- 
inspired, but in matters of faith and ethics it is inspired and therefore 
infallible. Hence, criticism has given us an inspired and an uninspired, 
a fallible and infallible, Bible as a substitute for the old view of a com- 
pletely inspired and entirely infallible book. 

In the discussion of the single point of infallibility, separated from all 
relation to the doctrine of inspiration, most conservative scholars concede 
difficulties, and not a few surrender to the general demand of criticism. 
Weiss acknowledges contradictions among the synoptists, and declares 
that the notion of infallibility must be abandoned, Herrmann finds both 
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truth and error in the Bible, and does not hesitate to say so. Luthardt 
concedes error, but says it cannot be distinguished from the truth, and 
is not injurious to the believer in Christ. Freeman firmly holds that the 
Old Testament is true as history and true as serving a divine purpose, but 
he also holds that ‘‘ infallibility” is too strong a word to apply to it. As 
he believes that the narrative of Thucydides is correct as a whole and yet 
incorrect in some details; as he believes that Xerxes invaded Greece ac- 
cording to Herodotus, but not that he had so many people with him as the 
historian records; so he believes that the Hebrew writers wrote truly but 
not infallibly, and are therefore to be credited with honesty and general 
fidelity to facts. Professor Schrader holds a similar if not identical 
view, maintaining that Assyrian inscriptions and Bible history generally 
agree, the one confirming the other. He goes beyond some archeologists 
in affirming that while the inscriptions sometimes, but not often, modify 
the Bible there is not one instance of a contradiction between them. This 
is remarkable, and points to a certain degree of trustworthiness that bor- 
ders on infallibility. 

It is admitted that the faith of critical scholarship in infallibility is dis- 
turbed, and that modification of the doctrine seems inevitable. The effect 
of modification in this particular, however, will not stop with itself; it 
will involve our faith in the Bible as a record of revelation. If we re- 
gard the historical and scientific portions fallible, incorrect, contradict- 
ory, or, in other phrase, unhistorical and unscientific, what will prevent 
the modification of our faith in the higher or spiritual contents of the 
book? It may be possible to separate the fallible from the infallible, and 
to discriminate between the inspired and uninspired; but the Master said 
(John iii, 12), ‘‘If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, 
how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things? ” 

On the supposition that the Bible is a record of revealed truth it is a 
question if the record should not be as errorless as the truth. To say that 
the former may be incorrect and defective in essential elements, while the 
latter may be infallibly communicated, is almost like saying that a pipe 
full of holes may transmit water. Has divine truth come to man through 
a perfect or an imperfect channel? Orthodoxy has claimed a perfect rec- 
ord, both as a fact and as a necessity of faith; criticism insists upon an 
imperfect record, claiming that it does not interfere with faith; but we 
know that faith trembles. The second step of progress in criticism is awa) 
JSrom an infallible toward a fallible Bible, the result be ing a new book. 

Less important, but as a distinctive work of criticism, we mention 
some of the changes it proposes concerning the authorship of certain 
biblical books, observing that in the judgment of the critic these changes 
do not invalidate the Christian system, but really strengthen it by plac- 
ing it ona truer historical basis. It is therefore confidently affirmed that 
Moses was not the author of the Pentateuchal books; that David wrote 
very few of the psalms; that Solomon did not write the books attributed 
to him; that the second part of Isaiah was written by an unknown prophet 
in Babylon; that the book of Daniel was not written by the prophet of 
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that name; that the book of Zechariah was composed by three prophets; 
that the fourth gospel was not written by John; that Paul did not write 
more than four epistles, and his authorship of these is again seriously 
doubted by Loman and others; that Peter did not write the epistles attrib- 
uted to him; nor John the Apocalypse, though the argument for his au- 
thorship is irrefutable. To the mind of the conservative scholar it makes 
something that, while the accredited historical authorship of the biblical 
books is impeached, in scarcely a single instance is the name of the sub- 
stituted writer given. All the substituted authors are unknown to his- 
tory, to the Jewish people, to the Christian world. The Church is asked 
to forsake known authors fora list of unknown authors, If this is the 
most criticism is able to do in its literary investigations it must not com- 
plain if the Church pronounces it negative and destructive. The third 
step of progress in criticism is from the known to the unknown authorship of 
the biblical books, tru ly mak ing oF the Bible a new book. 

3ecause of its prominence in the Old Testament it was inevitable that 
prophecy should feel the touch of criticism. It is no longer held that 
the predictive element is the principal element in prophecy or that it is 
valuable in the history of religion. The Church has relied especially 
upon so-called Messianic prophecies in proof of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and of the Messiahship of Christ; but criticism ventures to 
allege not merely the unimportance of these prophecies, but that they 
have been misinte rpreted, and had no original reference to Jesus Christ. 
Professor Workman, of Canada, is bold in declaring that there is not in 
the Old Testament a single allusion to Jesus as the forthcoming historic 
Messiah. This is further than most critics go. Professor Harnack, of 
Berlin, maintains that while the predictive element is not conspicuous, 
the Messiah was predicted and fulfilled the prediction. Kleinert admits 
the subordinate relation of the predictive factor, as do most scholars, 
conservative and negative, many of them attaching their own explana- 
tions to particular predictions. More forward than most German critics, 
Professor Strack insists that prediction is a large element in Old Testa- 
ment literature, and played a mighty influence in the religious develop- 
s genuine orthodoxy, but it holds 
its ground, if at all, against the majority. The current view of the 


ment of the Jewish nation. This 


critics is that the ethical element predominates in prophetical litera- 
ture, the predictive being subordinate to it and explained by it. They 
maintain that the prophets were moral teachers, especially the school of 
Amos, and that their prophecies were moral teachings rather than predic- 
tions. The conservative mind readily discovers both the ethical and the 
predictive in prophecy, assigning to each a specific purpose—the ethical 
to rivet the idea of righteousness on the nation, the predictive to estab- 
lish for all time the inspired authority of God's word and the proof that 
Jesus was the Christ. It is not difficult to admit the existence of both 
elements in the Old Testament, and without subordinating the one to 
the other; but the negative critic either denies prediction or reduces 
it to a low rank, depriving it of its historic force and interpretation. 
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The Sourth step of progress in criticism is Srom the predictive to the ethical 
é prophecy, con verting the Bible into a new book. 

With the work of criticism on the New Testament we shall offer but a 
single statement. It will be enough to consider its proposed interpretation 
of the quotations in the New Testament from the Old Testament. The old 
view that these quotations—eight hundred and forty-six—established the 
authorship of books quoted, or to a degree vindicated the Old Testament 
iterature, is abandoned for a view that throws no light upon authorship, 
but rather multiplies the difficulties in the investigation of the literary 
questions of the Bible. Harnack and Dillmann agree that Jesus, in quot- 
ing a book, always spoke according to prevailing beliefs, knowing, how- 
ever, that such beliefs were erroneous. When he quoted Deuteronomy or 
Exodus, attributing the same to Moses, he accommodated himself to the 
Jewish belief that Moses was the author, and left the people in ignorance 
as to the true authorship. It is certain that Jesus was as ignorant of 
questions of authorship as his contemporaries, or he deceived the people. 
Weiss says he was ignorant; Kleinert says he may have been ignorant, be- 
cause he did not profess omniscience in all things. Is it to this that we 
have been brought? Must we decide that Jesus was an ignoramus or a 
deceiver? The celebrated ‘‘ accommodation theory ” compels us to regard 
Jesus as a literary deceiver; the theory of Weiss compels us to view him 

s ignorant and yet a great teacher. From either view New Testament 
quotations are without literary value, and Jesus loses caste in the world of 
si holarship. This is the fifth step of progress in criticism, involving the 
overthrow of the New Testament and the dethronement of Jesus Christ, mak- 

gor the Bible a new book. 

In its most general aspect criticism proposes the reconstruction of the 
Bible. If Ezra, as redactor, could revise the Pentateuchal books, why 
may not Wellhausen, Kuenen, Smith, and others edit all the books? If 
the Council of Carthage in A. D. 394 decided the canonicity of New Tes- 
tament books, why may not the Tiibingen schgol and others re-decide the 
same question ? If two plus two equals four, the fact is the same yester- 
day and forever. To say that every age may decide for itself the canon- 
icity of the books is to make the Bible always an open question. But 
revelation should not be an open question any more than the multiplica- 
tion table. Rationalism would reconstruct authorship; it would recon 
struct the canon, omitting several books, as Esther, Canticles, Lamen- 
tutions, Daniel, the fourth gospel, Jude, and II Peter, from its list; it 
would reconstruct the historical books, making them correspond to 
modern discoveries ; it would reconstruct the theology of the Bible, 
casting out its Old Testament monotheism and its New Testament doc- 
trines of incarnation and resurrection ; it would give mankind a new 
Bible, without inspiration, without infallibility, without Messianic pre- 
diction, without literary integrity, without miraculous history, without 
reliable divine revelations. This is the sixth and final step of progress in 


negative eriticism-- the overthrow of the Bible as the Church received and 


transmitted it. 
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Is the Church ready for the surrender? Shall it exchange its old-time 
beliefs, supposed to rest upon history, for the advanced hypothesis of 
criticism, which also appeals to history, and declares that it overthrows 
the old faith by the very weapon it has usually employed in its defense ? 
The issue is not between conservatism and radicalism, nor yet between 
religion and skepticism, but between truth and error, fact and falsehood. 
In this paper thus far we have aimed only to outline the propositions of 
so-called negativism without interposing special objections, in order to 
ipprehend the situation and be prepared either to accept or resist and 


f 


modify it. Whether the progressive steps of criticism shall finally be 


taken by the Church will depend, not upon the violence of the aggression 
against the old system, nor upon the supercilious attitude of negative 
critics, nor upon their haughty assumption of scholarship, but upon the 
new and absolute testimony of history and the discovery of new evidence 
in the Scriptures themselves against the old forms of dogmatism in bibli 


cal study. The Church, usually unyielding to skeptical suggestion, must 


yield to facts whatever the consequences to religion and revelation, but it 
should not yield to arrogance or furious insinuation on the part of the 
critics. It is true that already a change in methods of investigation has 
taken place as the result of criticism, the Church adopting the new meth- 
ods quite as willingly as those who propose d them; but it is too soon to 
claim on the one side or admit on the other that great changes in belief 
have also resulted from criticism. Suspicion now exists against the 
fundamental ideas of inspiration, infallibility, authorship, and prophecy 
that a few years ago would have found no quarter in the Church; but it 
is premature to claim that the historical conception of these teachings has 
been overthrown. We admit bombardment, siege, violence, and deter- 
mination against these doctrines; we also admit the wall of the temple 
shows some scars and here and there some weakness, but we cannot admit 
that the wall is broken down and the temple taken. Quite to the con 
trary, it begins to appear as though the wall would stand and that the 
besiegers must raise the siege. On the whole, the superficial results seem 
favorable to the negative critics, but the permanent results are not par- 
ticularly destructive of the historical system of religion. 

As to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch he is presumptive who 
says it is destroyed. The old view may be modified, but the new view 
vill not extinguish Moses. Professor Freeman says that the trouble in 
rejecting Moses as author is that Christ and his apostles quote him. Pro- 
fessor Green maintains the literary unity of Genesis i and ii, and of the 
book of Genesis, vindicating the single authorship of that book against 
the theory of composite structure. Principal Cave says Moses was the 
Jehovist, the principal writer of the Pentateuch, and it is not difficult 
also to believe that he was the Elohist. Such scholars as Hengstenberg, 
Keil, and Hiivernich disposed of objections to the Mosaic authorship, 
while Rawlinson, Green, Strong, and Harman advanced arguments for 


it that have not been refuted. It is affirmed that the two titles of Ds ity 


in Genesis signify two authors; but as Psalm xc has four titles may we 


ai 
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conclude that it had four authors? Wellhausen says Genesis i was written 
after the exile, but Elohim was not in use then. Dillmann says Elohistic 
documents are older than the Jehovist documents, but Socin says the lat- 
ter are the older. According to Graf and Kayser Leviticus xvii-xxii was 
composed by Ezekiel, but Néldeke, Hoffman, and Dillmann say Ezekiel 
depended on Leviticus, Socin says that Moses wrote none of the Penta- 
teuch, and that no portion of the Pentateuch, not even the decalogue or 
song of Miriam, is old. Even Wellhausen admits the great age of some 
parts of the Pentateuch, and Kautzsch, of Halle, says that Moses was a law- 
giver and prophet, whose laws and institutions were handed down by 
oral traditions and embodied in the Pentateuch, and thus the Pentateuchal 
codes are, in an important sense, Mosaic. Professor Ryle maintains the 
composite character of the Pentateuch, but concedes that it contains a 
Mosaic nucleus or element. Schultz, of Géttingen, holds that many 
things, as rites, customs, etc., in the Pentateuch are older than Moses, 
and that much of its larger material, as Exodus xxi—xxiv, came from his 
time, if not from him. Strack claims that Moses wrote the greater part 
of the original Pentateuch, but it has been revised. 

As to Deuteronomy tlie opinions are equally various, and yet decisive 
against Cheyne’s theory that Hilkiah wrote it, and against the still larger 
theory that it was the product of Josiah’s time. The Deuteronomist is 
friendly to Egypt; Isaiah and Jeremiah are not. Is not this a proof that 
Deuteronomy was not written in their day? Dillmann, Knobel, Kautzsch, 
Schultz, Wellhausen, Socin, and Kaftan are pronounced against Hilkiah’s 
alleged authorship, and some of them favor an earlier date than Josiah’s 
reign. Delitzsch and Zahn advocate its Mosaic authorship. In view of 
the contradictory conclusions of the critics, in view of the arguments on 
both sides touching each book, we can agree with Professor Augustus 
Strong that ‘‘we shall soon see the speedy collapse of the destructive 
criticism against the Pentateuch.” 

In respect to the New Testament books the retreat of the critics is both 
evident and significant. Baur said Matthew Was written A. D. 130; 
Hilgenfeld, 70; Weiss, 70; Harman, 60-67. Mark, according to Baur, 
was written A. D. 150; Schenkel, 58; Weiss, 69; Dods, 68. Baur’s date 
for Luke is A.D. 150; Holtzman’s, 80; Weiss’s, 70-80; Tholuck’s, 58-60; 
Ebrard’s, 63; Olshausen’s, 66; Meyer's, 70; Ewald’s, 75; Harman’s, 63. 
John, says Baur, was written A. D. 160; Hilgenfeld, 130; Renan, 125; 
Weiss, 95; Harman, 80. Weiss, Luthardt, and Késtlin are able defend- 
ers of the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel. The Acts, says 
Baur, was written A. D. 150; Zeller, 120; Hilgenfeld, 100; Ewald, 80; 
Dods, 64. As to the other books the same decline from the view-point of 
the Tiibingen school is manifest, and the victory is complete. According 
to Baur not one fourth of the New Testament was written in the first 
century; but Renan concedes that more than three fourths were written 
in that period, while conservatives maintain that all were the products of 
the apostolic period, 


We have given enough to show that on the general subject of the 
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authorship of the biblical books negative criticism is not maintaining its 
ground, and the Church should not hurry to accept its conclusions. In 
like manner the reaction against criticism in its attack upon the prophet- 
ical books and the predictive element of prophecy is quite marked and 
indicative of a settlement in favor of the orthodox position. The bisec- 
tion of Jsaiah cannot be maintained on the common ground of two sub- 
jects—the captivity and the return—in the two parts of the book, for 
Micah discusses both subjects, and no one except Ewald ever alleged two 
authors of that book. Nor is the argument from two theologies in the 
two parts any more helpful, for Dr. Driver admits that the ‘‘ fundamental 
principles of the Israelitish religion” are the same in both. Nor is a dif- 
ference in the styles of the two parts an adequate support for dual au- 
thorship, for writers vary in style according to their subjects. The only 
argument of any weight against single authorship is that the second part 
seems to have been written from the exilic view-point. But in order to 
validate the argument it is necessary to deny inspiration to the original 
Isaiah, who under its iwfluence could write of events one hundred and 
fifty years beyond him as well as of the Messiah seven hundred years in 
idvance, Tle argument loses by this necessity and casts suspicion upon 
the inspirational character of the second part of the book. As against the 
theory of dual authorship it is evident that the literature of second Isaiah 
was impossible in the exile. Specimens of exilic and post-exilic literature 
we have in Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, I and II Chronicles, Daniel, Ezekiel, 
ind Malachi, no one of which rises to the majestic level of second Isaiah. 
The latter was the product of the Isaian period—the period of classical 
Hebrew learning. Besides, Ezra and Ben-Sira accept the entire book as 
the produ t of Isaiah. 

The book of Daniel has had complete vindication in the arguments of 
Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, the substance of which we gave in the 
March April number of the Review. 

The value of the arguments in favor of the historical authorship of 
these two books is that inasmuch as they are the chief prophetical books 
of the Old Testament, and contain special Messianic prophecies, the predic- 
tive element in them is sustained and the critics are put to flight. Hence 
the Church will be slow to reverse its verdict of the value of prophecy. 

De yond the questions of authorship and prophetical content is the 
supreme question of the supernatural factor in the book of Revelation. 
Is it gone, or is it going, or is it the ever-present force of revelation ? 
Instead of disappearing it is re-appearing to the vision of the Church, not 
modified, but cleared of some manifest superstitions and vaguenesses, and 
holding its place more triumphantly than at any other time in the history 
of the Church. 

The locomotive with its train of critics can hardly ascend the mountain 
it an express rate of speed. It will meet difficulties all the way to the 
summit, at times being compelled to pause on the verge of frightful 


precipices, then to enter tunnels of unknown length and dense darkness, 


its passage often blockaded by land-slides or great divinely sent granite 
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rock, its ascent slow, tedious, toilsome, with neither bread nor oil for its 
passengers; and if perchance the summit shall be reached the humilia- 
tion will be complete if, with the broader vision of the outstretching 
world acquired, it shall prove to be barren, rocky, unfruitful, with not a 
flower to beautify it nor a lake to refresh it, nor food from heaven to sat- 
isfy it. The Church should be serene. Instead of parting with doctrine, 
let it hold fast to the once delivered faith; instead of sinking into paral- 
ysis, let it mightily word; instead of surrendering the Bible, let it manfully 
FIGHT: instead of negotiating with criticism for terms of reconciliation 


and unity, let it WAIT WITH PATIENCE THE ISSUE. 





—¢_——_—_—— 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN ALLIANCE WITH THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Ir is a grave charge to make against our so-called Christian civilization 
that it is in any aspect, even remotely or indirectly, in alliance with the 
greatest evil of modern times. We have been taught to believe that it 
rests upon principles that forbid its co-operation with any form of injus- 
tice, tyranny, and general wrong-doing. We know that it professes to 
accept the doctrine of human brotherhood, and seems ever ready to enact 
laws for the promotion of human welfare, To charge it with complicity 
with a traffic that undermines these principles and operates against the 
good of society is so serious a matter that proof of its truthfulness must 
be furnished by those who make it, or they will be regarded as commit- 
ting a high misdemeanor against the civilization they assail. 

It must not, however, be taken for granted that society is incapable of 
the crime alleged, for history shows it to have been guilty of equally fla- 
grant scandals, and even anxious to participate in iniquity when its fruits 
were desirable. We regretfully confess that the feudal system flourished in 
civilized Europe under Christian auspices; thaf the institution of human 
slavery had its most eloquent defenders in the statesmen of England and 
America; and that war for purposes of conquest has had its authority in 
the fiat of Christian peoples. Shocking and inexcusable as is the participa- 
tion of Christian governments in gigantic wrongs, we must not innocently 
or ignorautly imagine them incapable of, or indisposed to, such participa- 
tion. It was Christian England that established the opium traffic in China, 


legalized idolatry in India, and unlawfully waved its flag over seized lands 


in Africa. It was Christian Europe that partitioned Poland and kept alive 
the ‘‘sick man” of the world. Slowly, but more from necessity than edu- 
cation in right principles, the nations hesitate longer than at any former 
period to join in enterprises or movements or traffics that, wrong in them- 
selves, promise large compensation; but none is so well intrenched in vir- 
tue as to be able to resist every temptation. In the progress of civilization 
it will doubtless happen that peoples will become strong enough in the love 


of right to frown out of existence the first appearance of evil; but that day 
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has not come. As yet they need watching—even the great Protestant na- 
tions of the world—tor they are not impeccable in spirit or design, and are 
not invulnerable to the shafts of the enemy of all righteousness. We have 
a striking example of the weakness of Christian civilization in respect to 
moral questions in the United States, in which, contrary to the moral 
judgment of the nation and its best interests in every particular, the liquor 
traffic not only flourishes, but permissively menaces the foundations of 
the Republic. Viewed without partisanship and in its relations to ou 
institutions, one must conclude that the situation is not in any sense ex- 
pressive of a very high order of virtue in the people. It is needless to 
discuss the evil of the traffic, pointing to its most manifest results, for 
these have been recapitulated even to weariness; but it is necessary to 
discuss the greater evil of the people’s participation in it. We assume, 
perhaps unwarrantably, that our fellow-citizens are not blind to the nature 
and enormity of the liquor business; that they perfectly understand what 
it is, what it is doing, what are its results, and whether it affords any 
compensation for the injuries it inflicts on society. If one is blind to these 
things it is because one is willfully blind; for history, statistics, incidents 
of all kinds illustrative of its work, have been so published to the world 
at large that ignorance can hardly have an excuse or explanation. The 
people are informed, and they are purposely deceiving themselves if there 
is any deception in the matter. Knowing its character, and not denying 
its results, the continuance of the traffic is the more inexcusable; and es- 
pecially since the only arguments employed in its behalf are those that con- 
demn it, and its chief friends are those who should be its greatest enemies. 
It is in the light of this fact that we are led to the consideration of the 
question from a view-point that is startling and humiliating. 

We affirm that the Christian community in this country, except where 
restrictive and prohibitory laws are in operation and honestly sustained 
by the majority of its citizens, is in shameful alliance with the liquor 
traffic, not only making its existence possible, but giving it legitimacy 
and respectability such as no other business struggles to obtain, or would 
obtain if it were necessary to struggle for the right to exist. This is a 
bold charge, but the facts confirm it. By it we do not mean that the 
drink-habit is universal, or that public sentiment is positively friendly to 
the traffic, or that existing laws protect and honor it; for the majority of 
American citizens do not indulge in intoxicating drinks; public sentiment 
is, on the whole, adverse to the business, and restrictive legislation is on 
the increase, showing that the American people prefer the extinction 
rather than the promotion of the evil. Under these circumstances its ex- 
istence excites astonishment, and that the Christian community has oper- 
ated so as to perpetuate it is almost incredible. Again, we do not mean 
by definite overt acts of sympathy and patronage, or by a refusal of society 
to pronounce in various ways and with some severity against the iniquity 
of the traffic, that the community is committed to its maintenance; it 
would despise itself if it consented to any bond of union with the iniquity. 
In spite, however, of the moral protestation, expressed or implied, of the 
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people against the evil it practically continues, with the aid, protection, 
and the connivance of the community; and it is to show the connivance, 
adroit in its methods, more than any other feature, that this paper is 
written. 

The chief consideration is the fact that the arguments employed by 
the advocates of the liquor traffic are the arguments that constrain the 
Christian community to permit it to exist. We know not how to account 
for this anomaly in human affairs. It presents a phenomenon in psychol- 
ogy as well as religion, inasmuch as it reverses all rules of logic and all 
the principles of social progress. The average citizen may imagine that 
the argument advanced for the liquor business is the argument that 
should destroy it; but he will find on examination that this is not the 
case. He probably will be disturbed to learm that the foundation of the 
rum traffic, ruinous in its final results, receives the approval of the com- 
munity that presumptively condemns it; but he might as well recognize 
an existing condition that is by no means pleasant to contemplate or easy 
to modify. 

Perhaps the jinancial argument is the strongest of all arguments used 
in defense of the traffic. Men are in the business wholly from the money 
that is in it. They would abandon it in a day if it were not remunera- 
tive, for it costs something to be a liquor-dealer of any kind. It costs one 
his good name; it ostracizes him from the best society; it alienates him 
from Christian people; it stamps him as thoroughly wicked. He earns 
this disreputable position by his business. Unless he thought there was 
money in it he would not be persuaded to enter or continue in it. That 
the business is profitable admits of no doubt. The wealth of brewers and 
distillers attests its remunerative character; the comfortable home of the 
average saloon-keeper is proof of success in his pursuit; and even the 
poorest of those in the traffic seem not to lack any good thing. Were 
proof wanting, it could be furnished in the fact that this business in some 
States pays a license, or tax, that would destrgy any other business in so- 
ciety; but it rises above tax or license, builds palaces, owns railroads, and 
subsidizes the press of all parties, because it has the wealth required for 
such purposes. We presume our readers will not deny the general state- 
ment that the liquor traffic is a source of wealth to the men engaged in it. 
It is the bond that holds the man to the business, for, the bond broken, 
the business ceases. Let it be understood that the traffic will conduce 
to the poverty instead of the wealth of its dealers, and breweries and dis- 
tilleries would close to-morrow. But it is the best-paying ‘‘ industry ” 
in America, No one may at first admit that the financial argument, of so 
great weight on the wrong side, has any influence with a community other 
than to excite its indignation against the traffic. The fact that an iniq- 
uitous business flourishes because it enriches the dealer naturally arouses 
the opposition of men of Christian principle and honor, and it ought to 
organize a community against its existence. That it, however, does not 
have this effect is capable of proof. It will be instructive to trace the 
influence of the financial argument in a Christian community, resulting 
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in a paralysis of endeavor for the extermination of the business, in a 
bribed silence on the part of tax-payers when any movement is inaugurated 
against intemperance, and in an idle and fateful acquiescence of the peo- 
ple in the general business features of the traffic. The virtue of prohib- 
itory, local option, and positively restrictive laws is manifest; but it was 
a new triumph of Satan, because it was a device when tax and high license 
legislation obtained a footing in the governments of the States. As we 
were favorable to tax legislation when it was introduced, because it prom- 
ised restriction and ultimate prohibition, we now write our disappoint- 
ment over its effects with grief and shame. Close examination has con- 
vinced us that the profits of such legislation are the profits of the traffic, 
and that municipalities are greedily availing themselves of these profits 
in erection of public buildings, in introduction of improvements such as 
electric lights, street railways, water-works, etc., and in the payment of 
the police, the interest on bonded indebtedness, and current expenses. 
If to this list may be added the support of infirmaries, of the public 
schools, and of the fire department, in whole or in part, it will be seen 
how far the liquor traffic aids in maintaining public interests, and what 
is the measure of its influence on the community in restraining it from 
further aggressions upon the traffic. In one town in a prohibitory State 
we learn that the business men are soberly considering the necessity of 
the repeal of the constitutional amendment in order to obtain money enough 
by tax from the saloons that would be established to maintain electric 
lights in their midst! The financial value of the traffic to communities, 
notwithstanding it is offset by the pauperism, increased expenses in crim- 
inal court proceedings, and general decline of virtue and honor in the 
drinking classes, will, we fear, be the argument of business men and tax- 
payers in prohibitory States for the overthrow of existing legislation 
against the traffic. Once assure a community that the saloon will pay its 
official expenses, besides building opera-houses and public buildings of 
all kinds, and that community must be thoroughly gospelized before it 
will resist the temptation. It is this argument that has already triumphed 
in States where tax legislation is now supreme; it has blinded the aver- 
age citizen to the dreadful evil; it has quieted opposition to its presence 
and given it a new respectability : it has made the city official anxious to 
increase the tax that the city may have more revenue; and, while the tem- 
perance sentiment is rising, temperance legislation is slyly favoring the 
traffic or is on the decline. The financial argument maintains the traffic; 
it enriches the dealer, and therefore he continues in it; it supports the 
Christian community, and therefore it relapses into quietude. In this 
way the community is in alliance with the liquor traffic, 

In an equally double-acting way is the hygienic argument employed by 
the dealer in vindication of his business and by the community in ex- 


planation of its reticence and transparent indifference. With the evident 
ruin of the body, as the result of the use of intoxicating drinks, in dis- 
proof of any claim in their behalf as conservators of physical life, it is 


remarkable that the health argument is maintained with so much vigor 
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and enthusiasm. In answer to the fact of undermined health as a con. 
sequence of intemperance, it is said that it is the result, not of the legiti- 
mate use, but of the abuse, or excessive use, of the common liquors; and 
that a moderate or temperate use of the same will promote strength, 
health, and long life. This isa theoretical answer, a fine-spun philo- 
sophical distinction, contradicted by the every-day facts of experience. 
Nevertheless, it is a delusive argument, powerfully affecting the judg- 
ment of men, the dealer, and the average citizen, respecting intoxicating 
drinks. Moreover, the theory that drunkenness is a disease, and, there- 
fore, not to be condemned any more than typhoid fever, is gaining ground, 
and tones down the wrong of inebriety and the wrong of the traffic 
that contributed to its development. In this way, public sympathy being 
awakened for the drunkard, it is gradually extended to the drunkard- 
maker, and nobody is held guilty. The third claim of the traffic is that 
liquor is necessary in a majority of diseases, and therefore is good for the 
body, refuting the charge of those who hold that it is the enemy of health. 
It is true that scientific works on the evil effects of alcohol in the system 
fairly negative the supposition of its health-promoting tendency; and it 
is also true that the expressed judgment of many physiologists and physi- 
cians is contrary to the supposition. But this testimony, it is admitted, 
is not all it seems, nor is it decisive of the question. Being a physician's 
son, and having access to medical literature, we write the more boldly 
because we are familiar with the difference between the public and private 
judgment of men of this profession on this subject, and we are compelled 
to affirm that in practice they do not always observe their theories. 
Publicly, they will avow the temperance sentiment; privately, they will 
declare alcohol in some form indispensable in their practice. In his lect- 
ures on physiology last summer a professor in the University of Berlin 
exhibited charts of the organs of the human system tracing the damag- 
ing effect of alcohol on them respectively, and in a way pronouncing a 
wholesome temperance address, At the close he would take his beer in 
quantities, and often, it is said, would share with the students in his bac- 
chanalian delights. We do not mean in any sense to impeach the medical 
profession, but so long as differences of judgment as to alcohol obtain 
among physicians, it being as easy to quote them on the one side as on 
the other, we have the right to question their testimony and wonder what 
itis worth. If their written testimony is against alcohol their practice 
should conform to it. Let them say once for all, either that alcohol is the 
enemy of the body, and refuse to administer it, or that it is indispensable 
to physical health, and defend its use. We are impatient with the con- 
tradictory testimonies of physicians, and call for unanimity of opinion if 
the facts will warrant it. 

Here, then, is the hygienic argument: the proper and temperate use of 
liquors is not only harmless, but promotive of health; drunkenness is a 
disease, and not the result of the drink traffic; and alcohol in some form 


is necessary to the restoration of impaired health. Whatever the facts 
in the case, and however self-refuting the logic of his position, the liquor- 
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dealer employs his argument with some faith in its honesty and worth. 
Destroying his victims by the thousand, he poses as the advocate of drink 
as a means of health, and exonerates himself from the crime of the 
murder of men. As he rejects moral responsibility, he does not surprise 
us by resorting to an argument that is as false in its premises as it 
is destructive in its conclusion. The surprise that seizes us is that the 
Christian community, disposed to recognize the awful ruin of the traf- 
fic, emphasizes the hygienic argument in defense of its toleration, and 
justifies the business toa limited extent on the ground of its necessity or 
benefits. Hence, as a class, physicians and druggists are not active in 
temperance reform, nor are the multitudes, because they use liquor in 
some form, privately or otherwise, for health if diseased, and for increased 
strength if debilitated. The secret of the reserve of the average citizen 
is his approval of drink on this ground; and until he is made to believe 
that it is his enemy he will not aid in banishing it from the city. In this 
way the community is in alliance with the liquor traffic, the best citizens 
often being the strongest foes of temperance reform. 

Defending himself in proportion as he is attacked, the liquor-dealer has 
another argument that appeals to the community with more than ordinary 
force. He claims that he is engaged in a legitimate business, and resists 
restriction and destruction on the ground that the assault on him endan- 
gers business generally. He insists that the merchant, the grocer, the 
clothier, the druggist, and the hotel-keeper has no more right to engage 
in the business of his choice than he has to do the same thing, and that 
the law makes no distinction between his business and that of others. 
No constitution or law of any State pronounces his business immoral, or 
that it is conducted contrary to business principles; hence, it is unjust in 
public opinion to declare his business illegitimate. He gains immensely 
if he proves that his business is not contrary to law, and especially if he 
proves that he has the right of every other man to engage in any business 
he prefers. It may seem easy to answer this claim; but the strange thing 
is that the community is usually disposed to grant it, and thus consent 
to the traffic. Especially are business men influenced by the claim, the 
majority of them saying that their neighbor has as much right to run a 
brewery as they have to open a dry-goods house or sell hardware. With- 
out discussing the fact, it is well known that business men, as a class, are 
the least interested in temperance work of all classes in a community; 
more, it is not too much to affirm that while it is in their power, by com- 
bination, to destroy the traffic, they do less than any other class, and are 
the moral cowards in every community, making progress difficult and 
success well-nigh impossible. The explanation of their attitude is in 
part that the liquor traffic is as legitimate from a business view-point as 
their own, and they cannot oppose it. On ethical, social, and financial 
grounds they may regard it as every way injurious and detrimental to 
public interests; but on legal and business grounds they acknowledge its 
right to exist. In this way, also, the community is in alliance with the 
liquor traffic. 
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The political argument, however, is the strongest in deciding the con- 
tinuance of the traffic, for it affects both dealer and citizen at all times, 
and especially in all the emergencies of political strife. Whatever the 
politics of the citizen, he is compelled to acknowledge that the saloon is 
a dominating power in State and national elections; that it supports the 
party that in return promises to support it; that it dictates nominations, 
controls the suffrage of its friends, secures the patronage of candidates, 
and obtains the legislation it seeks. It is useless to charge that the influ- 
ence of the saloon is confined to one party. It has its hand upon all par- 
ties, and purchases acquiescence by the votes it can control. Politicians, 
candidates, statesmen, legislators, and officials in high rank as well as 
those with only local authority, are in bondage to the despotism of the 
rum traffic. And in elections the average citizen, seeing the necessities 
of his party, tacitly consents to an undisguised union with the rum power, 
that success may be achieved at the polls. We may grieve over the situ- 
ation; we may denounce the political alliance which involves the com- 
munity in practical relations with the traffic; but that is not enough. In 
all honesty let us acknowledge the fact of such an alliance, and then de- 
mand its repeal. The party that unites with the rum power is the party 
that unites the community to that power ; and as we condemn the union so 
should we condemn the party that affects it. 

After this survey we are forced to admit the awful fact of a diabolical 
alliance on the part of the Christian community with the rum traffic. 
Whatever the reason or explanation, the union is as open as the day. 
The explanation involves nearly all classes of society, because nearly all 
public interests are affected by it. The tax-payer halts in his opposition 
to the traffic because it assists in paying municipal expenses; physicians, 
druggists, the debilitated and infirm, and private drinkers are reticent 
because health is at stake in the issue. Business men generally are opaque 
and inert, because the liquor traffic is legitimate; politicians, lawyers, 
statesmen, and officials are sympathetic with the traffic because it may 
defeat or enthrone them; and the people under partisan control yield to 
the despotism of the hour in order to achieve political success. 

If this is not the situation it is useless to indicate a remedy. If it is 
the situation the remedy is not at present in law, unless in law to arouse 
and punish the community, nor at any time in tax or license, but in re- 
pentance, even as Nineveh repented in sackcloth and ashes; in amend- 
ment, because the wickedness of the community is greater than that of the 
rum power; and in turning unto the Lord, who, though he has pronounced 
a woe upon the traffic, will hold no less guilty the community that by 
sympathy, subterfuge, or otherwise gives it support and favor, 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


FEDERATION as a principle of corporate association has lately received 
an increased emphasis in current discussions. The term is not new in the 
nomenclature of political economists, nor is the theory of co-operation 
which it represents unfamiliar among the governmental experiments of 
ancient or modern times. It traces its etymological origin to the Latin 
tongue. Among its early illustrations were the .£tolian and the Achwan 
confederacies, respectively a league of districts and of cities, which for a 
period perpetuated the Hellenic power. Prominent also among the later 
applications of this principle of federative union must be enumerated 
the ‘*complex confederation ” of the German empire, which existed before 
the French Revolution but which was abruptly terminated by the vic- 
tories of Napoleon. It would be altogether foreign to our present purpose 


to discuss the peculiar phases of the theory of federation as a political 
principle, with a consideration of its minute differences from kindred 


theories of government. Enough is it to know that the principle has won 
the admiration of such a philosopher as M. de Tocqueville, and has led so 
profound a political student as Mill to declare its efficiency. Sut it might 
be logically inferred that the principle is capable of transfer to other de- 
partments of human association, and that such benefits might follow as 
have already resulted from its political application. The apparently in- 
creasing demand for federation in the departments of education and of 
ecclesiastical organization is such a recognition of the universal value of 
the principle. An analysis of this demand and of the popular confidence 
in the theory of federation will show, in the first place, a belief in its 
protective quality for the weak. Grote represented the Achman league, 
to which allusion has been made, as ‘‘ never attaining to any thing better 
than a feeble and puny life.” Yet in that association of upward of sev- 
enty cities in one federal government, while still retaining control of their 
own local affairs, was embodied a means of protection and development 
for the weak which, under the favoring suns of some later civilization, 
might have resulted in important consequences. To conserve rather than 
to destroy the feeble is philosophically the design of a federative union. 
In the ideal association of which theorists dream the rights of the most 
inconsiderable must be equally regarded with those of the strongest, and 
fortification must be made against assault upon the weakest member of 
the common family. Because of the right of the weakest to be—because 
the weak may to-morrow become the strong—the union that watches 
over the interests of the feeblest of its component parts approaches most 
nearly the ideal organization. But the conservation of the interests of 
the strong is a further consideration which recommends the principle 
of federation and justifies its application in commercial, literary, and 
religious as well as in political affairs. The Hanseatic League, as an 
instance of federative association for commercial ends, is a trenchant 
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illustration of the principle. Including at one period eighty-five of 
the towns of northern Europe, it enhanced the power of such cities, 
already prominent, as Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck ; strengthened 
the interests of such centers as Amsterdam, Antwerp, Cadiz, and Dor- 
drecht ; and made possible the establishment of foreign factories in such 
metropolitan cities as London, Bruges, and Bergen. Nor is the rule 
which this historic quotation exemplifies merely a human expedient for 
utilitarian ends. Indications are not wanting in support of the view that 
it is a divine order. So far as it has been obeyed it has already wrought 
recognizable benefits. The strong lose nothing in confederation with the 
feeble. If they must sacrifice individual rights in the interests of regu- 
lation, they gain not only the joy of corporate fellowship but also that 
inspiration to exertion which comes from the sense of championship 
assumed for the weak. An appeal to experience certainly justifies the 
wider adoption of the federative principle in various departments of 
human association where it is yet an untried experiment. 


SWITZERLAND, in her six hundredth anniversary of the establishment 
of civil liberty, so recently observed, stands as an instructive object-lesson 
for contemporaneous nations, With parades, illuminations, the ringing 
of church-bells, the panoramic portrayal of Swiss history at Schwyz, and 
such other methods of demonstration as an intelligent patriotism might 
devise, has the formation of the ‘‘ Everlasting League ” in 1291 been cel- 
ebrated ; to which the processions and rejoicings of Swiss residents in the 
United States must be added as a spontaneous and patriotic memorial of 
the great event. The observance re-opens some of the most fascinating 
chapters of European history; nor can the student be insensible to the 
charms of such a national record, so multiform, so free from the com- 
monplace, so crowded with climaxes. But without delaying upon the 
technical features of this history, however important all may be, it is the 
quality of the Swiss character that rather engages our present notice. A 
scrutiny of this character at once reveals many of the virtues upon which 
a nation bases its expectation of endurance and of greatness. The indus- 
try of the Swiss, for illustration, deserves particular consideration. It 
must not be forgotten that many of the important natural endowments 
which contribute to the success of other nations are wanting in the case 
of Switzerland. She has no sea-board, like Italy, Spain, or even Egypt. 
She has no broad, productive champaigns, like France or India; she has 
few extended and life-bearing rivers, like the Americas. With mount- 
ains that are world-renowned for height and precipitousness—with a 
climate that is variant, and with at least seven elevenths of its territorial 


area of necessity unproductive—the conditions for ordinary commercial 
success would seem altogether unpromising in Switzerland. If such topo- 
graphical considerations make struggle necessary for a livelihood they are 
nevertheless disheartening to the largest and freest manual labor. Under 
such circumstances the world should admire and imitate the intelligent 
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industry of the Swiss. They have become, through centuries of applica- 
tion, more than coarse-faced herdsmen and shepherds. Their skill in 
wood-carving, their silk industries, and their expertness in the manufact- 
ure of time-pieces demonstrate to the world the superiority of the human 
mind over adverse natural environments, and prove the possibilities of 
national success every-where as the reward of right application. Certain 
it is that the mechanical and artistic achievements of Switzerland put to 
shame the lesser skill of the tropical and indolent nations of mankind. 

Of the patriotism of the Swiss it would seem almost gratuitous to speak. 
The fidelity of the Helvetii and the Rhetians is their inheritance. Their 
attachment to their native scenes, even when removed by force of circum- 
stances to other lands, has given them mention in psychological treatises 
as ideal illustrators of the virtue of patriotism. To the nostalgic malady 
they are particularly susceptible; and of such material are the world’s 
best patriots made. Switzerland has never been wanting in heroes, 
Her list of canonized braves is long. The anniversary so lately kept 
has revived the memory of their sufferings and even martyrdom for 
national liberty. The names of Tell and Winkelried have been talis- 
manic words in the celebration. Men have felt their undying influence, 
and have offered new incense of fealty upon the altars of Switzerland. 
With a peculiar subdivision into lesser states that differ in “ political, 
social, industrial, physical, and linguistic” features, the coherence of the 
Swiss confederation, its essential unity of interests, and the changeless 
love of its people for civil liberty mark a race of patriots whose superior 
the world has never seen. We may only speak besides of the religious 
instinct that marks the Swiss character. With its majestic evidences of 
the divine workmanship Switzerland could not well be the home of an 
infidel people. Voltaire was but a transient resident there. The Swiss 
are not less religious than patriotic. We may not forget that this land 
has been the cradle of reforms wherein the wide world has been renewed 
and blessed. Zwingli and Vinet here had their birth and wrought their 
important work; and here, in all the future, will be found one of the 
strongholds of the faith. Reverence for the supernatural and confidence 
in the divine rulership over man is not the least important lesson to be 
learned in such a passing scrutiny of the Swiss character. In which 
virtues, as well as in the illustration of many other graces that adorn 
human life, the world may well study the example of this worthy nation 
whose dials now mark the six hundredth anniversary of its birth. 


Tue germ of a fruitful educational growth is lodged in the innovative 
proposition for University Extension, The movement, which has long 
been gathering force, has of late crystallized into the proposal to give 
the essential benefits of university instruction to the rank and file of the 
community. One of the considerable hinderances to higher education 
which has heretofore existed in the enforced presence of the scholar in 
university halls is now nullified by the more liberal attitude of many 
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English and American colleges toward the non-resident student. As a re- 
sult of this concession the steady popularization of the curricula of such 
institutions as Cambridge, Oxford, and Johns Hopkins must be recog- 
nized, with the promise of even larger consequences. It will not be con- 
tended that the plan is altogether free from objectionable features. Not 
a small disadvantage in the pursuit of studies apart from university halls 
is found in the absence of libraries for consultation, of laboratories for 
practical experimentation, and of the ample conchological, geological, and 
botanical cabinets of our larger institutions, with their concrete illustra- 
tions of the records of scientific text-books. An equal detriment occurs 
in the loss of that enthusiasm which comes through class association and 
competition, To the extent that the individual is removed from local 
organizations for university study his way is toilsome and unattractive. 
It is not easy to overestimate the value of co-operative study through all 
the grades of scholastic life. Certain is it that competitors for the benefits 
of our higher institutions cannot afford the sacrifice of that spontaneity 
of spirit and that spur to ambition which result from association with 
kindred workers. The stimulus of great teachers and gifted specialists 
in every department of investigation is another loss for the student of 
whom we write. Of inestimable benefit was impact with such great per- 
sonalities as Neander, Agassiz, Arnold of Rugby, Wayland, and Mark 
Hopkins. To sit at their feet was life’s great benediction. The tradi- 
tion of their methods is enduring; the fragrance of their unending work 
fills all the world of scholarship. Exceptional though they may have 
been among the world’s instructors, nevertheless on the part of many of 
our living specialists in professional chairs is the genius for tuition seen. 
To explain recurring difficulties, to foster the spirit of original inquiry, to 
rouse the dormant qualities of the mind to action is the privilege of wise 
instructors; and all of these results are unaccomplished, through the in- 
fluence of any superior personality, in the case of the solitary student. It 
is pleasant, nevertheless, to notice the results that have followed the ap- 
plication of this educational theory. In connection with the work of the 
‘* London Society for the Extension of University Teaching” the surpris- 
ing record shows that no less than forty thousand English men and women 
last winter received instruction at the local centers of tuition in En- 
gland, The organization of a similar American society, in 1890, has been 
prolific of equally promising result, more than fifty thousand persons hav- 
ing already availed themselves of the opportunity to pursue some of the 
forty courses of instruction provided. The whole movement breathes 
of the progressive spirit which is the earnest of a more liberal instruction 
for the masses. There is clearly a practical value in their education. It 
was a restriction of the privileges of humanity, in the earlier centuries, 
to relegate liberal learning to the monasteries; it was an equal violation 
of the laws of equity later to maintain the claim that education was the 
privilege of the nobility. Men have aright to the best. Under the op- 
eration of the later laws of progress, the uplift of a liberal education is to 
influence all the departments of human life and work. 
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THE ARENA. 


A MORE HOPEFUL VIEW OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


Amone the wage-workers of the country there is manifestly a spirit of 
great interest in the matter of their remuneration. Largely they are 
made to believe that they are robbed, despised, and their rights trampled 
upon; that the rich are against them, and that the aim of capitalists is to 
reduce them to a state of dependence. The ideas of the average laboring 





man respecting any one having come by considerable possessions seem to 
be that thereupon he becomes a changed man, a veritable monster, with 
a heart as the heart of a beast, having no longer any regard for his less 
fortunate brother. Of the many wrongs done to the laboring man the 
most cruel is that of endeavoring to make him believe that his tasks are 
steadily becoming harder, his friends fewer, and his lot in life less desir- 
able. It is that of having his sky painted for him in the most dreadful 
pessimistic colors, with not so much as one star left to twinkle amid the 
groaning darkness. Laboring men are being confidently told that the 
poor (meaning themselves) are becoming poorer and the rich richer, that 
every man’s hand is against them, and that to them, from every quarter, 
comes more oppression. 

Now, I am persuaded that if ever the laboring man needed a friend it 
is at the present time, and that if ever a voice of warning was needed in 
his behalf it is now. The effort is being made to deceive and mislead 
laboring men as to the real facts in the case. This is being done from 
at least two sources. First, by an unreliable and dangerous element 
within the ranks of labor itself by men who cannot endure to see others 
prosper; who regard all employers as robbers, and some of whom, were 
it not for the law, might not scruple to be robbers themselves. Sec- 
ondly, by a sleek, well-fed, gushing class of gentlemen who are glad to 
have something going on; and so, to keep up interest and help to make 
things lively, write books, publish papers, magazines, etc., to have the 
laborer see how dreadfully he is being treated and how greatly his inter- 
ests are in jeopardy. 

These are they who pose as the friends of the laboring man. We can 
scarcely think that they mean it seriously, but it is from these specially 
that the laboring man needs to be saved. What are the facts, then ? 
They are these: Never in the history of the world from Adam till now 
was labor ever so well paid and so prosperous as at the present time. 
Never was labor in possession of so many and so comfortable homes; 
never so secure in the rights of Church, citizenship, and social life; never 
so respected, intelligent, and enterprising as now. Instead of the laborer 
being cast out, ostracized, and looked down upon, he is more and more 
being honored and welcomed. Place and position are having less to do 
with men; worth and character, more. It is not true that the Church is a 
rich man’s corporation, and that ministers of the Gospel are the sycophants 
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of the wealthy. The facts are, never since the days of the Christ has the 
Church been so interested and so active in behalf of the great masses of 
mankind as at the present time. Never has the Church presented a ten- 
derer and more loving gospel than she is presenting now, and never were 
her ministers more honorable and brave. Among the rich never before 
has there been such benevolence, such generosity, such willingness to help 
all and every-where. Among the wealthy are many who are contemptu- 
ous, hateful, and ignoble; but on the other hand there are many who are 
generous, Christlike, noble. Respecting men as such, this is the gospel 
of the age; neither rags nor riches commend or condemn them, but char- 
acter only or the want of it. 

In this country, when we speak of the laboring class, we practically 
have among them no poor. Very largely our laborers are good livers and 
well-to-do. There are poor—some because of vice, others because of mis- 
fortune or bad management, but few because of others’ prosperity. 

Never were the humanities of man more active than now, and, all in all, 
never were opportunities for rising better or more abundant. If men 
will do good and be diligent they can hardly fail to see good and to be 
rewarded, J. C, ARBUCKLE. 

Columbus, O. 





A BUBBLE PRICKED. 


In the Review for July-August a venerable brother labors hard to make 
constitutional law out of a statutory enactment the terms of which plain- 
ly violate the constitution of the General Conference. The Fifth Restrict- 
ive Rule says that the General Conference shall not do away with the 
privileges of our ministers or preachers of trial by a committee, and of an 
appeal. The statutory enactment ({ 193) says that an Annual Conference 
may locate a traveling preacher ‘‘ without formal trial.” We claim that 
the provisions of the statute conflict with thé restrictions of the funda- 
mental law. Our opponent says no, » His position is that the statute 
‘relates to Conference membership alone, which the restrictions of the 
rule do not embrace.” 

To this we object: 

1. Because Conference membership is the only membership which a 
traveling preacher sustains to the Church. It is this membership which 
makes him a ‘‘ minister or preacher,” unless it can be shown that the rule 
refers to local preachers only. But local preachers sustain church rela- 
tions in common with regular members, and their right of trial and appeal 
is protected by the last clause of the fifth restriction, which specifically 
mentions ‘tmembers.” Therefore the phrase ‘‘ ministers or preachers” 
unquestionably includes traveling preachers, and Paragraph 193 is an in- 
fringement upon their constitutional rights. But, 

2. Our opponent affirms that the restrictions of the rule apply only to 
triable offenses which imperil church membership, and not to secularity 
or insufficiency, which, under the statute, might forfeit church member- 
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ship. This is pure assumption. We hold that any offense is triable which 
is calculated to eject a traveling preacher from his Conference relations. 
As a preacher he must be afforded an opportunity, under properly con- 
stituted authorities, to defend himself against accusations calculated to 
reduce his standing and deprive him of a possible claim upon the produce 
of the Book Concern. The paragraph in question provides for no such 
defense. It is claimed that it contains provisions for an ‘ investigation,” 
but even an investigation is not made mandatory, and as a matter of fact 
is seldom had. The restriction is plain—‘ of trial by a committee ’—and 
the infringement is plain—‘“ without formal trial.” These two things are 
not in harmony. 

3. Our opponent claims that an Annual Conference has ‘‘ supreme au- 
thority over Conference relations.” We retort that it has its sole authority 
under the constitution. Even the General Conference has no right to be- 
stow upon an Annual Conference a power which conflicts with the organic 
limitations. Moreover, has the brother never heard of the Judicial Con- 
ference, which has authority to sit in review upon the judicial proceed- 
ings of Annual Conferences, and to reverse the findings thereof? A queer 
supremacy that which is overshadowed by at least two higher tribunals— 
the Judicial Conference and the General Conference ! 

The ‘‘ Arena” space is too limited for an overhauling of all the objec- 
tionable statements of Dr. Gee. There is a vein of sophistry running 
through his entire contribution, and to expose all his errors one needs to 
take him up sentence by sentence. His defense of the Seneca Howland 
tragedy is proof of his inability or utter indisposition to grasp the princi- 
ples of constitutional law and hold them in sight while considering legis- 
lative enactments. And we affirm that any man who, in the face of the 
record, declares that Bishop Simpson and his reviewers touched upon 
the constitutionality of Paragraph 193 manifests more solicitude for the 
memory of a great man who would not thank him for advertising his in- 
advertence than he does for the facts and principles which bear upon the 
status, character, and welfare of his brother-preachers around him. 

Detrvit, Mich. James H. Ports. 


NATURAL SELECTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


ProFEssor Conn, in his able paper in the July-August Methodist Re 
view, is evidently attempting to reconcile modern evolution with Chris 
tianity. How well he succeeds every reader of nature and the Bible 
must judge for himself. He considers it established beyond controversy 
that “the animal kingdom is universally subject to the law of natural 
selection,” and asserts that ‘‘this same law governed man in his early 
history, and in almost the same way as it governed the brute kingdom,” 
He further assumes that the law of natural selection, or ‘‘the survival of 
the fittest,” is intended by the Creator as the best method to insure “the 
constant advance of the race in strength and perfection. The biologist, 
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therefore, cannot fail to ask whether a law which has proved so valuable 
for animals would not also be best for the development of man. Has 
man reached such a stage of perfection that he no longer needs the bene- 
ficial results of the law of natural selection? Is it possible that the law 
of love for others is the best law for man, while love for self has been the 
best for the rest of nature?” 

I might quote more largely, but this is sufficient to show that I allow 
him to speak for himself. From the Bible stand-point I think Professor 
Conn’s positions are clearly liable to the following serious difficulties : 

1. It is implied that Adam and Eve, our first progenitors, were created 
with a low grade of moral, intellectual, and physical powers; and this is 
clearly contrary to the Mosaic account. 

2. It is implied, logically, in the Professor's view, that the law of nat- 
ural selection and the law of love or altruism taught in the Old Testament 
and by Christ are antagonisms; but if so they are the offspring of the 
same Creator. The law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest’? does not seem 
to be necessary to angelic existence in order to insure growth and _ per- 
fection, and it must be admitted that they are under the law of love. 
Does it necessarily follow that mankind, who are under the moral law, 
cannot improve in strength and perfection without violently destroying 
each other ? 

3. If the law of natural selection is a necessary condition for moral and 
intellectual beings in their earlier stages, and also in the maturer stages 
in which we find civilized and Christian manhood to-day, it follows that 
there is no moral quality in much of the selfish brutality and measures 
adopted to destroy and displace the weaker members of the tribes and in- 
ferior races; for this theory assumes that this is the Creator’s law and 
method of procedure. What binding force, then, is there in the decalogue? 
Can there be any such thing as sin or moral guilt under such a necessary 
law through the earlier and middle stages of human development? Under 
this supposed law would not the atonemenf, or substitutional death of 
Christ, be a fiction? What avails self-sacrifice for the supposed good of 
others if natural selection is essential to strength and perfection of human 
nature, as seems to be here insisted on? 

4. Another serious objection to the Professor's view is that it assumes 
that mora! and intellectual beings must necessarily be developed under 
the same law that mere animals are developed under. It must be appar- 
ent to all reflecting persons that this is a gratuitous assumption. I think 
the verdict will be, ‘‘ Not proven.” 

5. Is not this theory of natural selection a serious reflection on the 
wisdom, power, and goodness of the Almighty, who could not create 
moral and rational beings and lead them to physical and moral per- 
fection without such a vast amount of suffering and sin as is implied 
therein ? 

6. Is not the Professor’s theory clearly liable to the objection that 
Christ himself is only an evolution from a barbarous race of men, and is 
in no proper sense a supernatural being? I submit that I am so consti- 
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tuted: mentally that I cannot escape that conviction under his theory. If 
modern evolution is an absolute fact, then it follows that the distinctions 
of right and wrong, of virtue and vice, of innocence and guilt, are ‘‘ nil” 
until natural selection, with its ages of development, has brought the hu- 
man race to a point where consciousness of right and wrong for the first 
time has made its appearance. These are difficulties, as far back as Adam 
at least, that most minds cannot surmount and reconcile with human con- 
sciousness. We concede Professor Conn’s ability as a scientific gentleman, 
but must respectfully hint to him that he has a heavy task on his hands 
to reconcile these legitimate difficulties raised by his theory of evolution. 
It is safe to say that when two systems of philosophy so violently in con- 
flict as are modern evolution and Christianity are presented for considera- 
tion the one most in harmony with human history and human conscious- 
ness—the one beset with the fewest serious difficulties—should compel our 
belief. W. S. TURNER. 

Spokane, Wash, 


EXPEDIENCY AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Is there not too much of one at the expense of the other? A course of 
action is proposed which avoids a temporary annoyance, but involves a 
sort of diplomacy scarcely consistent with simple righteousness. In every 
congregation there are persons ready to take offense at a faithful utterance 
aimed at some popular form of amusement of questionable moral tend- 
ency. A skillful jugglery of words will leave the point untouched, for 
direct condemnation would result in a loss of favor, money, and member- 
ship. Is not the temperance reform seriously impeded in its progress, and 
frequently set back, by the entangling considerations indulged by many 
modern Christians with regard to the business and social and political 
consequences of a direct and warm espousal of the cause of ‘‘God, and 
home, and native land?” A position of uncompromising antagonism to 
the license liquor system would sunder a number of hitherto prosperous 
relationships. In the annual adjustments of the pastorate it is a question 
whether this factor of expediency is not working serious injury to the 
Church. The insistence of certain official members, the deliverance of a 
covert threat, the fear of the loss of a moneyed membership, a warm desire 
to gratify a friendly minister, the dubious grading of pastors and churches, 
a determination to exhibit the power of personal prerogative—do not 
these, at times, unduly sway the powers that adjust? An expedient 
diplomacy may be ecclesiastical statesmanship, avoiding temporary un- 
pleasantness and secular loss by the choice of a doubtful middle course; 
but any transaction which depreciates the exact value of righteousness 
can never be substantially profitable either to the individual or the 
Church. In this arena of conflict between right and wrong how im- 
mensely important it is that one should possess keen spiritual discernment 
and a stalwart spinal column ! J. T. SWINDELLS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


THE PREACHER AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


By persons who argue that scientific matters lie entirely outside the 
range of the preacher’s legitimate work the question is sometimes asked, 
Shall ministers enter fields not traversed by Jonathan Edwards, John 
Wesley, John Calvin, Martin Luther, or by other church fathers, ancient 
and recent ? 

While the opinions of the fathers as to matters falling properly within 
the range of Christian consciousness, religious experience, and Bible in- 
terpretation, especially as to its spiritual meaning, are entitled to the 
profoundest respect, still in scientific and certain other matters modern 
preachers are not to be trammeled by ‘‘ the silence or the traditions of the 
elders.” 

This, however, should be said: that in their day Edwards, Wesley, 
Luther, and several of the church fathers, in matters then under discus- 
sion took rank among the most advanced thinkers of their time. Were 
those men alive to-day, and could they command the time, they would 
leave no branch of modern science uninvestigated. They would silence 
atheism with Huxley’s bioplasm; they would group such an army of facts 
and statements from such men as Professor Tyndall as would tear the fabric 
of an independently evolved universe into shreds; in refutation of Agas- 
siz’s theory that there were fifteen cradles instead of one for the human 
family, they would present to the Church the investigations of Cuvier, 
Blumenbach, and Prichard. They would quote from a score of scientists 
to show that the Mosaic record in no way conflicts with the most recent 
discoveries of science. Ina word, they would urge modern preachers to 
meet infidelity page by page, and on its own favorite grounds. Indeed, 
it is in the highest sense Edwardsian, Wesleyan, and Lutheran not to be 
prevented by such traditions of the elders or the fathers as interdict the 
acquirement of knowledge in any or all of its domains. ‘‘ Culture and 
success were not meant to be divorced. God joined them together, as in 
the case of Moses, who was skilled in all Egyptian learning, and in the 
case of Paul, who was among the foremost scholars of his age.” 

We do not know that any member of our Itinerants’ Club needs 
reasons for inducing him to engage in scientific studies; but as he may 
find it serviceable to be posted when discussing the subject with those 
who are opposed to a thorough ministerial training, we offer a few of the 
many reasons that can be urged in behalf of scientific knowledge among 
preachers. A leading and an important reason is that unless preachers 
are informed in scientific matters they will soon fall behind the common 
people—a condition that of course must not be allowed. The American 
mechanic and farmer are becoming better acquainted with natural science 
than were the most highly educated people a century ago. Fresh pages 
of easy scientific reading are open to them daily. Their eyes were yester- 
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day looking through the telescope; to-day they are looking through the 
microscope; to-morrow the wonders seen by the spectroscope will be fa- 
miliar to them. Even the inspiring truths in the field of comparative 
science are already beginning to be translated into the speech of every- 
day life. The Protestant ministry must therefore be familiar with at least 
the pass-words of science, and be able to speak intelligently of what is 
ippermost in men’s minds, or their authority will be first questioned, 
then ignored. 

Another reason why preachers should be informed on scientific matters 
is that they will frequently have an opportunity of changing the scien- 
titic drift from skeptical directions, into which it has been forced, back to 
its native—that is, to its religious—channels. This more than once has 
been successfully done. Butler, with his Analogy, made the atheism of 
his time unpopular, if not contemptible. Chalmers so far mastered the 
science of astronomy that he was able to meet the infidel astronomers of 
Europe upon their own ground, and to silence them, Thus, also, more 
than half a century ago, John Pye Smith from the science of geology 
illustrated and enforced various Scripture truths much to the discomfiture 
of unbelievers, as did also William Jay from the science of metallurgy. 
‘*We believe,” says a wise writer upon this subject, ‘‘that God designs 
that these questions shall be fought out book for book. Let skeptical 
theories be pierced with the pen of the ready writer. As objectors ad- 
vance one book let the Christian scholar advance another to meet it, if the 
question is worth the time and trouble.” It is like that cures like. 

Another reason why the preacher should acquaint himself with science 
is that he may the better accomplish his legitimate work, which is Bible 
exposition. The Bible is full of the matter of science—science in the 
rough; it is like the Cosmos of Humboldt, or the Principia of Newton. 
But without scientific knowledge scientific matters in the Bible can be 
neither appreciated nor expounded. 

And, too, some of the doctrines of Bible theology find their most forci- 
ble illustration in the facts of science. For instance, to the ordinary con- 
gregation there is nothing awe-inspiring in the mere statement that the 
Creator is omnipotent; but if the majesty and might displayed in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies are set forth—if the various other 
forces of nature are enumerated, such as the wind, the tides, the lightning, 
the tornado, the earthquake—and if all these forces, and others known 
as chemical and mechanical, various and innumerable, are shown to be 
the manifestation of one eternal, ever-present Power—then the divine at- 
tribute of omnipotence will have a wealth of meaning before unknown. 

Or, if the preacher in abstract terms speaks of the duration of God’s 
existence he will suggest to the minds of his hearers none but vague ideas. 
Let him, however, give the history of a single cobble-stone, tracing it 
back to the time when it was ‘‘ star stuff,” millions and millions of ages 
ago—let him show that God was at that time present and active, and 
has ever since been the efficient cause of things, and that this First Cause 
is to be the Last Cause—then will the people see new meaning in the 
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words, ‘‘ The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms.” Even a moderate acquaintance with science will enable the 
preacher to do much by way of illustrating religious truth; but a thor- 
ough acquaintance will lead him into a land full of enchantments, where 
he can entice children to quit their toys and men their amusements to 
look through science to nature, and through nature to God. 

Still, again, familiarity with the facts of science will better enable the 
preacher to work in harmony with God’s designs. The present zeal of 
scientific men, their tireless research, though in some instances they care 
nothing for religious truth, is a part of a providential drift. These men, 
by collecting, classifying, and labeling all important natural materials, 
are rendering valuable service; but after these come the students and the 
expounders of Bible truth, who are called on to use these collected and 
systematized materials of scientific men for religious purposes. If, there- 
fore, the present scientific drift continues, and if ministers set themselves 
against it or depart from it, they need not be surprised if the churches 
in which they minister are shortly deserted by the more thoughtful and 
studious people. 

We shall not forget that another question is before us for future con- 
sideration—this: How may the members of the Itinerants’ Club master 


this class of sermonic materials ? 


THE SELECTION OF BOOKS. 

Tue world is getting full of books; they are cheap as wrapping-paper, 
and within easy reach of the poorest man who walks the street. It is esti- 
mated that at the present time the different public libraries of the United 
States, including Sunday-school libraries, contain from twenty to thirty 
millions of volumes. 

Taking the world at large, it is estimated that there are added to its 
literature from twenty-five to thirty thoufand volumes yearly, and that 
more than three thousand years would be required for the mere mechan- 
ical reading of the books which at one time or another have been standard 
works in literature. It must have been blissful to have lived in the Mid- 
dle Ages, when in an ordinary life-time a vigorous student could read all 
the books then known in Europe. But that day has had its go-by. 

Since, therefore, the majority of even the best books are to be left 
unread by the most diligent of long-lived readers, it is clearly a supreme 
piece of absurdity for one to feel shame that he can read only a few of 
the good books that have been and now are being published. 

If, then, it is impossible and even unnecessary, and without much effort 
we could show that it is even undesirable, to read all the books published, 
we are next confronted by this important practical question: How shall 
one select such books for study and reading as are the most beneficial? 

Answers to this question, since each vocation demands special lines 
of reading, and since each man in a given vocation has his individual 


likings and purposes, must be somewhat general. 
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Very general and yet sound, and as suggestive as a single sentence well 
can be, is the remark of Carlyle: ‘‘ The art of selecting books is the art 
of rejecting them.” But amid the on-coming deluge of books Carlyle 
should not have dismissed us quite so quickly, for the rejection is what 
we desire to know about. 

Professor Shedd makes the word ‘‘ choice” cover matters of education. 
With no less propriety can that word be made to cover matters relating 
to books. But this choice is the very thing that perplexes and sometimes 
torments us, 

Perhaps by quoting from two or three other authors whose words are 
entitled to consideration we may be helped in passing from darkness to 
light, or at least may find a clew that will lead out of the maze in which 
most readers of books at times find themselves. 

Says Mr. Spurgeon: ‘‘ Forego, then, without regret, the many books 
which, like poor Hodge’s razors of famous memory, ‘are made to sell,’ 
and do sell those who buy them as well as themselves.” 

‘‘ Insist,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘ on reading the great books of the world; 
then the little books may be left to take care of themselves, and the trivial 
incidents of passing politics and diplomacy may perish with the using. 
Bear in mind that in every branch of knowledge—scientific, literary, or 
artistic—the first question to be asked is, Who is it that in that branch 
stands confessedly at the head? Who is its chief oracle? Who is the rul- 
ing genius, head and shoulders above the rest? It is the master-works of 
the respective departments of study which are, as it were, the canonical, 
the symbolical books of science and literature, established beyond appeal 
by their own intrinsic merits and by the universal acceptance of man- 
kind,” that are to be selected for our permanent companions and friends. 

How much better to follow this advice of Stanley than to spend our 
time with those who do little else than copy, in inferior style, the great 
high-priests of literature, or with those who stand on the outside of the 
great temples of truth picking up and vending the chips of the master- 
workmen! 

Emerson’s three rules: ‘‘ Never read any book that is not a year old,” 
‘* Never read any but famed books,” ‘‘ Never read any but what you like,” 
are open to criticism, but more readers would be benefited than harmed 
by following them. 

‘*The book to be read,” says President McCosh, ‘‘is not the one which 
thinks for you, but the one that makes you think.” That is, any book, 
no matter what subject it discusses, which healthfully stimulates the mind, 
which stirs the better emotions, which suggests thought as well as in- 
forms the mind of the reader concerning the subject treated, is the book 
for one to choose. Books, too, that tag the reader and haunt him, and 
waylay him, are his best friends. 

The fundamental principle, then, is this: Every person who has any 
desire at all for reading has a guide in his own breast which is of more 


value to him than a score of rules on the selection and reading of books. 
The reader must consult his mood if he would read with profit; and if he 
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knows his needs and will suppress his whims, rejecting what is profane 
and impure, he will not go far astray or require much dictation from others. 
Keeping in mind the foregoing qualifications, it follows that one may read 
what one likes to read—books that are reluctantly laid down though the 
brain and eyes are wearied—provided the mind is not perverted. 

Our space is filled; but more anon. 


THE PREACHER AND SERMON-BUILDING. 


WE promised, at the close of an article on the above-named topic in 
the last number of the Review, to help, by means of a few suggestions, 
the preacher whose sermon-building is not a pastime, but a task. 

Our first word to our young friend is, Do not be disheartened; our sec- 
ond is, Keep building sermons, experimenting all the while with the dif- 
ferent methods until a satisfactory method is discovered. 

The young preacher is to try this way, that way, and every way. He 
is to use the mental method—that is, construct his sermon without the use 
of pen or paper; and he is to try the pen method—that is, write down his 
thoughts, elaborate and arrange them on paper; and he is to combine 
both the mental and the pen methods. 

The preacher is also to try the method of the bee, gathering from all 
sources, then converting what is gathered into sermons; and he is to try 
the method of the spider, drawing from his own mental wealth, allowing 
one thought to suggest another, without referring to authors or authorities, 
until the sermon is finished. 

The preacher is to work early and late, easy and hard, remembering 
that, at length, he can do his best thing easiest and his easiest thing best. 
He is to keep foremost in mind, however, the supreme object of his life, 
which is the building up of Christian character among his people by 
means of the word of God. By this persistent and dogged perseverance, 
if one keeps at it long enough, and if swayed by a noble and inspiring 
purpose, the logical and rhetorical instincts and intuitions will be brought 
into vigorous and healthful play; and as true as any law of God’s universe, 
if God has called the preacher to build sermons, he will discover a method 
that will free him from bondage and make him shout for very joy while the 
sermon is building. What is one year, or what are five years, or even ten 
years of experimenting, if this bliss in professional work can be reached ? 

In the meantime, and at any stage of his experimenting, when favor- 
able opportunities present themselves, the young preacher should ask 
every successful preacher he meets to explain his method or methods of 
work. The lives of eminent preachers also should be carefully read, and 
text-books on sermon-making patiently studied. In a word, the preacher 
who has not yet found sermon-building a delight should seek help from 
every quarter; not that he is to copy the methods of others, but is to aid 
himself by the help of others in discovering his own throne. 

We have said as yet only a part of what our subject calls for. We 


must, for the present, defer the rest. 
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FOREIGN RESUME. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


WILHELM BENDER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BONN. 

PROFESSOR BENDER is a Ritschlianer of the Ritschlianers. Originally 
i professor of theology, he was compelled to change to the department of 
philosophy on account of his theological opinions—a further proof that in 
some places and under some circumstances, even in Germany, one cannot 
teach what he will to future pastors and retain his place. As a philos- 
opher Bender is not distinguished outside of the philosophy of religion; 
and upon this subject he continues to lecture, and thereby still reaches 
the students of theology with his religious doctrines. The philosophy of 
religion is a convenient vehicle by means of which philosophy can con- 
tinue to interfere with theology. Bender has written two important 
works: Frederick Schleiermacher and the Question of the Nature of Religion, 
and The Natureof Religion and the Underlying Principles of Church Fel- 
lowship. It will be noticed that in both the ‘‘nature of religion” takes 
first prominence. Professor Bender claims that it is the impulse to seek 
happiness which leads to religion, and that the differences between relig- 
ion are explainable by the differences of form which this impulse takes 
under the changing conditions of culture in different lands. This places 
ail religions upon the same level, so far as their origin is concerned; and 
it is not to be wondered at that he regards religion as a secondary and 
merely accompanying phenomenon of the process of civilization. His 
definition is inexact and incomplete. If it is the desire for happiness 
which leads men to religion, then the assumption must be that religion 
affords something which cannot be found outside of religion, and which 
is necessary to man’s happiness. This simply means that man does not 
find in this world what he needs to satisfy his desire for happiness. 
Hence that satisfying portion must be the introduction of elements from 
the heavenly world into the lives of men. That is, religion is a gift of 
God. But if it is a gift of God, then the claim of Christianity to be the 
exclusive religion must be accepted by all Christians. This leads to the 
rejection of all other professed revelations, as well as of the idea that re- 
ligion is man’s effort to secure happiness, and that it is a merely secondary 
and accompanying phenomenon of civilization. Had Bender not over- 
looked the assumption underlying his own hypothesis he would have 
reached different and better results than he did. 


PROFESSOR W. BEYSCHLAG, OF HALLE. 

ProFessor BEyscHLaG is one of the comparatively few negative critics 
belonging to the theological faculty of Halle. Yet by the term “ negative” 
no kind of reflection is intended upon his sincerity, for with this all must 
be impressed who know any thing of him personally. We select from his 
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teachings, as a fair sample of his scriptural theology, his discussion of the 
term ‘Son of Man,” and his comparison of it with the term ‘‘Son of 
God.” The Son of man is spoken of by Christ when he designates his 
humiliation as well as when he designates his power (as to forgive sins). 
Baur understood the designation as expressive of the humility of Christ, 
and appealed to Matt. viii, 20, when he said, ‘‘ The Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” The true explanation is to be found in the ex- 
pressions from which Christ could choose. The Old Testament uses the 
term very often, but in Daniel it is used in a special sense. When Jesus 
asks the disciples what they think of the Son of man it is evident that 
they did not attribute to the term a Messianic significance. Jesus used 
it to express his consciousness of his Messiahship, and at the same time 
to hide it from others. Instead of applying to himself a Messianic title 
which had been much misused he took one which was rather mysterious, 
but which would be sure to give a hint of its meaning to those who should 
later give themselves the trouble to reflect. He meant to indicate his 
office of introducing the kingdom of God according to Daniel. As Son 
of man, as bearer of the kingdom of God, he does and suffers all that is 
given in his life. Thus far the reasoning is both ingenious and ingenu- 
ous. It isa sample of his clearness and power to convince when he is 
supporting the role of an objective theologian. But when he comes to 
compare the content of the term with the expression ‘‘Son of God,” and 
deduce their united significance, he cannot escape from the force of his 
preconceptions. The terms Son of God and Son of man both designate 
the whole Christ, but in different relations—the former in his intimate re- 
lations with God, the latter in his office of bearer of the kingdom of God. 
But when he calls himself Son of God the expression shows that he is 
not God himself. Strange reasoning! for if so, then one could not prove 
that that one whois a son of manisman. The Son of God must, for the 
very reason that he is the Son have the naturg of his Father. This con- 
clusion must be accepted, even though we are obliged as a consequence 
to seek a reconciliation with our faith in monotheism. But Beyschlag 
means to deny true divinity to Christ; for he says that when Jesus quotes, 
‘¢Man shall not live by bread alone,” he places himself in the ranks of 
mankind. But he forgets that Jesus as distinctly placed himself on a 
level with God in many other places. Beyschlag fortifies himself by refer- 
ences to all the places where Christ denied his own omniscience, etc. To 
formulate a Christology which shall satisfy all the passages of Scripture 
is indeed a difficult undertaking. But it certainly cannot be accom- 
plished by a one-sided emphasis upon passages of a certain class while 
ignoring others. The negative critics, however, have a vast amount of 
courage, or they would not make the attempt. The longer one studies 
the subject the profounder becomes the conviction that the outcome of 
the great Christological discussions of the Church, ending in the accepted 
orthodox creeds, is the best and truest expression of scriptural teaching 
and harmonization of the same with the demands of reason. All other 
attempts have been but partially true to the Scripture, and have finally 
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been rejected. Men will and should continue to answer for themselves 
the question, “ What think ye of Christ?’’ But we suspect that in pro- 
portion as men think without the trammels of prejudice or preference 
they will reach substantially orthodox results. 


PROFESSOR E. HAECKEL, OF JENA. 

WE bring from the tomb of oblivion to which he was consigned in 
American theological circles some years ago the hero of the ‘‘ Bathybius.” 
He is as truly the laughing-stock of European thought as he was in the 
days when he thought be had discovered the secret of life in the deep-sea 
mud, Just now he is engaged in the effort to produce living, palpitating 
protoplasm, without contact of the constituent elements with precedent 
life. Tlaeckel simply shuts his eyes and seals his mind to the teachings 
of Scripture and philosophy. He is exclusively a biologist. His hopes 
are more absurd than the attempts of the alchemists to transmute the 
baser metals into gold, while his efforts do not seem to be attended by 
any of those accidental discoveries which compensated for the energy 
which the alchemists expended. He simply proposes to prove that no 
divine Creator is needed to explain the world or the life that is upon it. 
He thinks himself able to breathe into dead matter the breath of life. 
One shrinks, from the employment of irony in connection with such a 
blasphemous attempt to claim for man the power which the faith of man- 
kind has uniformly attributed alone to God, But on the other hand it is 
difficult to refrain from it in characterization of the self-conceit and folly 
of the man who will spend his time at such an effort. Truly in his case 
it is the fool who ‘‘ hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS, BY PATON J. 

GLOAG, D.D. 

FoLLow1nc his able work on Introduction to the Catholic Epistles comes 
this excellent book. Although with far less show of learning than Ger- 
man authors exhibit, the British theologians bring profound research and 
equal ability to their task. Gloag defends the Johannine authorship of 
the Gospel, the three letters, and the Apocalypse. In the main the book 
is so satisfactory that its excellences need not be pointed out. He clearly 
makes out what he took in hand—to prove that the books of the New 
Testament attributed to John are from his pen. There are some points 
to be adversely criticised, and because they deeply affect questions of 
method and certainty of result and hence cannot here pass unnoticed. 
First of all, the author seems not to have had in mind those readers who 
doubt the Johannine authorship of one or several of these books. Asa 
consequence he does not argue his case with that energy and thorough- 
ness which is demanded in these days. The real difficulties are not 
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grasped in all their strength and overcome. The failure lies, not in the 
fact of inability, but of presenting to his mind a class of readers already 
convinced, When the Johannine authorship is defended the defense 
should be addressed to doubters or deniers, since no others need it. Had 
the author had these in mind he would have set the difficulties in sharper 
outline, and this would have given vigor to their overthrow. That this 
is his general failure is evident from the further specific fault in method, 
that he discusses the genuineness and reaches his conclusion before he 
takes up the objections to the same. These faults do not, indeed, destroy 
the value of the book, but limit its usefulness. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM, BY CHAPLAIN ABBE LOUIS 

GOGET. 

Tue author has written this work from contemporaneous documents 
deposited in the secret archives of the Vatican. Here we have another 
illustration of the importance to Roman Catholicism of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The question is of the greatest importance to the Romanist whether 
the Council of Constance had a right to depose the two popes, Gregory 
XII. and Benedict XIII. The chief question in this connection is whether 
the cardinals were so influenced by the Roman citizens that they could 
not and did not exercise their free choice in the election of Urban VI. 
In the course of his treatment of the subject the author leaves no room 
for doubt that the cardinals acted under compulsion. But this he does, 
not as an expression of his own opinion but as a result of the im- 
pression made by the original documents introduced, Hence, when at 
last he comes to the conclusion that all was done decently and in order, 
and that the Pope was properly chosen, he contradicts not his previously 
expressed opinion but the tenor of the documents. Here is a case where 
the Romanist dare not draw the inferences requisite to loyalty to the truth 
of history. For the consequences to the papacy would be disastrous 
could the legitimacy of the choice of Urban VI. be placed in serious 
doubt. It is a question which very little concerns the Protestant in a 
practical way. All Goget’s protestations of unpartisanship amount to 
nothing in the face of the fact that he produces documents which teach 
one thing and then draws a conclusion favorable to another, the conclu- 
sion being of course favorable to the claims of the Church of Rome. In 
other respects the work is valuable, since it renders accessible to readers 
of French many original documents. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF THE BIBLE. 

Pastor O. NAUMANN here defends the unity and genuineness of Genesis. 
And the defense is conducted with such fairness, comprehension of the 
difficulties involved, and historical and linguistic learning that but for 
the orthodoxy of his conclusions he would at once be admitted to the 
ranks of the ‘‘higher critics.” The mildness of the author’s spirit in 
dealing with his opponents is also worthy of praise. Any one who has 
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studied the book of Genesis sufficiently to comprehend the elements in- 
volved in a reasonable explanation of it is entitled to propose and defend 
an hypothesis as to its unity, purpose, and authorship. And that hypoth- 
esis which best explains the facts in question will become the accepted 
doctrine. Naumann finds the object of the book by means of right con- 
ceptions of God and the destiny of man in opposition to heathen faith and 
character, in the preparation of enslaved Israel for their departure from 
Egypt. He thinks that not only Abraham, but all the fathers, down to and 
through the Israelitish history to the time of Moses, lad false conceptions 
of God. They did not possess the true monotheistic idea. Moses under- 
took to teach the Israelites that the different names for God do not indi- 
cate different gods, but refer to the one true God. For this purpose he 
relates the lives of the fathers in such a manner as that this identity 
appears. In Exod. vi, 2, this identity is clearly expressed: Elohim-Jahve, 
Jahve-El-Shaddai. Similarly Moses exhibits the future theocracy of 
Israel as in contrast with the monarchical-tyrannical state which they had 
known in Egypt. The author admits more than one account of some 
events, and assumes the working over of different and even heathen rec- 
ords as the explanation of the same. It is impossible to give further 
details, or to attempt to point out the satisfactory nature of the hypoth- 
esis. Suffice it to say, that although it may not be perfect as an explana- 
tion it does far less violence to the facts to be considered than do any of 
the destructive hypotheses which it opposes, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE HOLY GHOST, BY PROFESSOR HER- 
MANN GUNKEL. 


TuHE number of books which have appeared in recent years in Germany 
on the Third Person of the Holy Trinity is considerable. In most cases, 
however, they have not been prompted by a desire to comprehend the 
scriptural doctrine so much as to antagonize the teachings of Ritschl. It 
is refreshing, therefore, to find a book written in the spirit of this work. 
The purpose of the author is to bring out the contrast between the pop- 
ular conception of the operations of the Holy Spirit and Paul’s teaching 
concerning the same. As a rule, only effects in men and not in nature 
were attributed to the Holy Spirit, and in man not the usual religious 
functions of the every-day life of the Christian but the extraordinary and 
mysterious effects, and these not because of their wholesomeness, but be- 
cause they could not be explained in any other way. Paul held essentially 
the same view, but claimed that the influences of the Holy Ghost must 
serve the purposes of sanctification. Furthermore, he included much 
under the influences of the Holy Spirit excluded by the popular view, as 
love, joy, peace, etc. The author makes his point very clear. And the 
distinction is one of the utmost importance, since in all ages the average 
Christian is inclined to overestimate the extraordinary and unusual, even 
though the so doing may not minister to profit. The inspired writer, on 
the other hand, who sees as God gives him to see, prizes the substantial 
results which tell for righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
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LACK OF ORIGINALITY IN THE LITERATURE OF THE PRES- 
ENT DAY. 

THAT in comparison with certain periods of the past the present is one 
of dearth in originality of literary product must be evident to all who have 
surveyed the literature of the period with any special attentiveness. Books 
there are in plenty, and they are lacking neither in profundity, insight, 
nor thought. But the epoch-making productions in the various depart- 
ments of thought do not, with some few exceptions, belong to our gener- 
ation. If there is any one word which marks the character of the literature 
of the period it is the word criticism. We hear much about literary and 
historical criticism, but we seldom hear of productive, creative thought. 
The very word criticism implies the lack of originality. In so far as one 
is a critic he is not original, and in so far as he is original he is not a critic. 
The two ideas are mutually exclusive. Hence the truth in a recent ut- 
terance of Eduard yon Hartmann concerning the study of philosophy. 
He asserted that for the best results in the study of philosophy the hear- 
ing of lectures is insufficient, if not dangerous, and that the philosopher 
must not be too well acquainted with the writings of others if he proposes 
to become an original thinker. When we come to search for the causes 
which have contributed to this dearth of originality, therefore, we must 
name among the first the very spirit of criticism itself. By this we do 
not, however, mean to intimate that criticism is to be rejected. On the 
contrary, it is to be encouraged within certain limits. It will serve to 
prepare the way for still higher flights of thought in the future. In fact, 
in almost all departments of intellectual activity the mind is overloaded 
with the productions of the past. Take, for example, the immense num- 
ber of ideas, which are but half understood and but half tested, in the 
philosophical systems of Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel. Until the 
mighty thoughts, principles, and systems which sprang from their brains 
are subjected to the most rigid criticism, arfl the tested results made the 
property of the intelligent world, they form a barrier to originality rather 
than a help. The time will come when their fundamental truths will be 
incorporated into the every-day life of the people, and when their errors 
will cease to seriously affect human thought. Only when what they have 
given to the philosophical world becomes matter of course will the mind 
be left free to build new structures upon the noble foundations thus laid. 
But as long as the mind is taxed to its utmost merely to understand the 
products of the past there is little probability of original creation. The 
same holds true in regard to theology. The Protestant world has only fairly 
begun to reflect upon its creeds. To-day the Churches, in the spirit of 
Christian brotherliness, recognize as never before that no one denomina- 
tion has all the truth in its confessional utterances, Hence the question 
arises, What is true and what is false in the various theologies? But this 
very question is an invitation to criticism. The process is one of sifting, 
of analysis, not of construction. The stones and timbers of the great 
temple are being prepared, and the noise is great. Perhaps we shall some 
day see the beauteous structure rise without sound of ax or hammer. 
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That Protestantism has not sooner begun to criticise its own theology is 
due to the fact that it has hitherto been on the defensive. Now that it 
has successfully asserted its right to be it has begun, in the true spirit of 
Protestantism, to ask after the exact truth it contains. That it should 
find some error is no wonder in view of the historical facts which lie at 


_— 


the origin of its existence. Those who think it strange that disputes 
should arise in process of the effort to test the doctrines simply fail to 
understand the depth of the problems involved. The result of all criti- 
cism will probably be the formation of a theology so consistent with 
Scripture in all its parts, and so reasonable and satisfactory in itself, that 
Protestantism will from that time begin an era of unprecedented success. 
There are other reasons to be mentioned for the lack of originality in 
thought in the present day. The scientific spirit is abroad, and it does 
not permit of broad originality. Its methods are those of observation and 
classification. As soon as reflection upon causes and consequences begins 
science ends, But there is a compensation in the fact that those great 
intellectual constructions of the past, which were built up by processes of 
abstract thought and in almost total disregard of observed facts, can never 
be repeated in the history of mankind. Then, the love of ease and lux- 
ury have led to the bending of all human energy toward invention. The 
mighty inventions of our day have replaced the great intellectual prod- 
ucts of the past. Furthermore, literature, and all thought, have come to 
be too self-seeking. Thought has become a paid profession. Writing of 
an order which requires least mental effort pays best. The mind is flooded 
with the ephemeral products of the daily paper and the monthly maga- 
zine, and the strain of business and social life makes more solid reading 
almost an impossibility. We console ourselves with the reflection that in 
every age thinkers have been few. 


RELIGIOUS. 





A PRINCESS’S CHANGE OF FAITH. 

Tue adoption of the Greek faith by the Princess Elizabeth, of Hesse, 
wife of Prince Sergius, of Russia, has caused a great excitement in Ger- 
many. Resolutions deploring the deed have been passed by conferences 
of Protestant ministers, and the act is universally condemned as one of 
unfaithfulness to the sacred traditions of the Reformation. It is asserted 
that instead of members of the princely houses setting an example of indif- 
ference to the principles of Protestant Germany they ought to be the 
champions and upholders of them at home and abroad. The history of 


princely religion constitutes a sad chapter in the records of Christianity. 


Much as one must sympathize with the sentiments of the Germans on this 
subject, yet they are only a repetition of what has been observable from 
the time of the Reformation to the present day: the prince is expected to 
adhere to a religion provided for him by others. As long as such is the 
case princely faith will be likely to rest lightly on’the princely conscience. 
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For he virtually feels himself bound, not by his own conscience, but re- 
leased from its behests and obligated by the demands of policy. In fact, 
national jealousy seems to have as much to do with the complaints of the 
Germans as zeal for the Protestant cause. The charge is freely made that 
it is owing to the haughty pride of the Russians that it ever became cus- 
tomary for German princesses to adopt the Greek faith upon their mar- 
riage witli Russian princes. In fact, history shows that Russia never 
demanded a change of religion on the part of princesses of European na- 
tions of first rank, but only with those of smaller States. When Germany 
was divided Russia could and did demand a change of faith. Since 1870 
this demand has not been made. All the more bitter is it, therefore, that 
the Princess Elizabeth should voluntarily reject the faith of her own, and 
adopt that of a foreign country. The equally voluntary entrance into the 
Greek Church of the Crown Princess Sophia, of Greece, daughter of the 
late Frederick III. of Germany, and sister of the present German emperor, 
has not caused a tithe of the excitement occasioned by the defection of 
Elizabeth of Hesse. But then Germany and Greece are on most friendly 


terms, 


THE ECCLESIASTICO-POLITICAL SITUATION IN ITALY. 


Tue address some months ago of King Humbert, of Italy, to the Parlia- 
ment contained a passage which is significant in making up a judgment 
of the situation in Italy. He declared that he had protected the rights of 
the religion of his fathers without injury to the freedom of worship and 
of conscience of others, but that he would never consent that in the name of 
the Roman Catholic religion, and for the attainment of a political end, an 
attack should be made upon his authority as sovereign. This utterance 
was received by the Chamber with great applause. Those not acquainted 
with the situation might fail to understand the reference. Prior to the 
last election, the official organ of the Vatican not only commanded all 
Roman Catholics in the name of the ‘‘ sovereign” Pope to abstain from all 
participation in the election, but also openly made the proposition to form 
a Romanist Parliament alongside of the Italian for the purpose of seeking 
“first the kingdom of God and his righteousness *—which, according to 
the blasphemous interpretation of the curia, means to procure a worldly 
rulership for the Pope. The Osservate Romano has made the discovery 
that at home and abroad men have generally reached the conclusion that 
it is impossible to get along without the Pope. At first the fight was 
against him. Then the second stage was reached, and the attempt was 
made to get along without the Pope. We are nowin the third stage, 
where it is perceived that we must work with the Pope. How long it 
will last cannot be predicted; but it will be followed by the majestic and 
brilliant period when men will work for the Pope. For those who have 
any knowledge of what the world was when every one worked with and 


for the Pope comment is unnecessary. 


ae. 
3 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 


+s 


SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the action of the last General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in sending the ‘‘ Report of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Confession of Faith ” appointed by the preceding Assembly to the 
presbyteries for their ‘‘consideration, criticism, and amendment,” the 
outcome of the revision movement must still be reckoned problematical. 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, which largely represents the best 
scholarship of the Presbyterian Church, is vigorously opposing the revis- 
ionists both editorially and through its contributors. In its July issue, 
for example, it has a paper by Professor A. Kuyper, of the Free Univer- 
sity, Amsterdam, Holland, which aims to influence the action of American 
Presbyterians by pleading the probable consequences of revision, ‘for the 
Dutch Churches,” which are, as yet, firm in their devotion to Calvinistic 
principles. It also embodies a strong and plausible defense of those prin- 
ciples as expressed in ‘‘the Confession of the Reformed Churches in Hol- 
land and in the Westminster Confession.” The point of this polemically 
diplomatic paper is the duty of all Calvinists to stand firmly by their Con- 
fessions as now written. 

As if suspicious that Calvinism is losing its hold on the convictions of 
American Presbyterians, this learned professor seeks to quicken the dying 
convictions of his American brethren by claiming that ‘‘ Calvinism is the 
only true exponent of the fundamental truths taught in Holy Scripture; 
by an attempted defense of the dogma of preterition ; and by claiming 
that while there is ground for belief in the salvation of the infants of 
elect parents there is no evidence that the infants of non-elect parents 
are saved! Plainly, this theologian fails to perceive in the revealed fact 
that ‘‘God is love” 
saved ; for, surely, neither love nor justice could possibly doom an irre 
sponsible infant to damnation. But, not seeing this, he further pleads 
* which contains these awful impeach- 


” 


conclusive evidence that all departed infants are 


against revising the ‘‘ Confession ’ 
ments of the divine character, by claiming that it is ‘‘God-given,” ‘‘a 
document inspired,” embodying the ‘‘Calvinism which is a sacred trust 
committed to the Church by God!” 

These ultra Calvinistic views of Professor Kuyper are substantially sus- 
tained in the editorial department of the Review. ‘* We are Calvinists 
con amore,” says one of its editors. ‘‘We believe every doctrine that 
enters as a constituent part into the Calvinistic system to be the truth of 
God. We are not ashamed of any one of them.” There is nothing ob- 
scure in this profession, and whoever sincerely holds it ought to oppose 
revision. But the cruz of this question lies in the fact that Arminianism 
has honey-combed the ministry and membership of the Presbyterian 
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Church. Its dilemma is that by revision it will wound its conservative 
theologians and laymen; by refusing revision it will offend its many ad- 
herents, both lay and clerical, who have gone back from Calvin and Au- 
gustine to Him who brought the Father’s message of love and mercy, not 
to an elect few, but to the whole world. 


Tue North American Review for September discusses: 1. ‘‘ Goldwin 
Smith and the Jews;” 2. ‘‘A Plea for Railway Consolidation; ” 3. ‘‘Co- 
operative Womanhood in the State;” 4. ‘‘A Famous Naval Exploit;” 
5. ** Anecdotes of English Clergymen;” 6. ‘‘ Dogs and Their Affections ;” 
7. ‘‘The Ideal Sunday;” 8. “ Reflections of an Actress;” 9. ‘‘ Hayti and 
the United States;” 10. ‘‘Is Drunkenness Curable?”’ In the first of these 
papers Isaac Besht Bendavid ably defends his Jewish brethren against the 
assertion made by Goldwin Smith that ‘‘the Jews are a parasitic race.” 
He claims that their persecution by the Russians is not because they are 


” 


bad citizens, but because, not being Slavs, they are hated by the Pan- 
slavist leaders; they are the victims of political persecution. In the third 
paper Mrs. Mary A. Livermore eloquently describes the benevolent achieve- 
ments of women through their various organizations during and since the 
war of the rebellion. She also predicts the near approach of the time when 
women shall sit side by side in ‘‘the government now composed of men 
alone,” but then to be ‘‘changed into a government of men and women.” 
This, she frankly and correctly admits, ‘‘involves a radical reconstruction 
of social ideas and usages all along the line of human relations!’ The 
tenth article is a symposium by four eminent physicians who question the 
theory which assumes the possibility of curing the appetite for drink by 
medical means alone. Every victim of the alcoholic appetite and every 
friend of the temperance movement should study these papers, which 
deepen one’s conviction that it is far easier to prevent the birth of the 
alcoholic appetite than to cure it. , 


Tue Fortnightly Review for August has ten articles, mostly literary; but 
its third paper on ‘‘The Labor Movement in Australia,” and its ninth, on 
‘* Marriage and Free Thought,” have special value for students of sociology. 
The former forcibly illustrates the mischief wrought in the political life 
of Australia by unwisely managed labor organizations; the latter shows 
with painful distinctness the baneful influence of skeptical thought on 
men’s opinions concerning marriage and divorce. Having excluded the 
divine authority of Christ’s teaching from its theories, ‘‘ Free Thought ” 
views marriage not as God’s institution, but as the creature of ‘‘instructive 
utilitarianism ;” as the ‘‘companionship of a man and woman,” which 
ought to be permanent, but which should be dissolved without scandal 
whenever a cause arises which, in the judgment of the parties interested, 
makes it hopelessly unhappy! This, as stated in the article under consid- 
eration, is the conclusion which ‘‘free thought” in England maintains. 
It further claims that through the teaching of modern skeptical criticism 
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the majority of Englishmen are at least in secret sympathy with this 
view: which, doubtless, is an exaggerated statement. Yet it is to be 
feared that the faith of multitudes in the divine origin of the Bible has 
been seriously weakened by modern skeptical criticism, and that their 
opinion of the sanctity of marriage and of all other institutions which re- 
pose on its revelations and commands have been sadly distorted. But 
this is the logical result of that reckless criticism which burrows beneath 
the Rock on which Christ’s Church is built. Thus the pen of the so 
called higher critic prepares a ‘‘coigne of vantaye ” for the cartridge of 


the socialistic radical. 


In the Quarte rly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. for 
July we find: 1. “ Preparatory Education from a Southern Stand-point; ” 
2. ‘* Chemical Lucubrations;* 3. ‘‘ The Stem BAII- in Greek Literature; ” 
4. ‘*Place of Elocution in Ministerial Education;” 5. ‘‘ A Wesleyan Ar- 
minian Confession of Faith;” 6. ‘‘ The Negro in the South;” 7. ‘* Early 
Days of Methodism in the Blue Ridge Section of Virginia;” 8. ‘‘ Rise of 
Arminianism in Holland;” 9.‘ Beginning of Religious Persecution; ” 
10. “Cromwell and His Times; 11. ‘‘ George Eliot and Mrs. Browning ;” 
12. ‘* Rev. C. K. Marshall.” The first of these papers contends for such 

iching of American history in the schools of the South as will beget 
generous feeling toward the North and filial affection for Southern par- 
ticipants in the late war. It claims that the North originally consented 
to slavery and then refused to abide by it; ‘‘she rebelled against it, and 
with justification.” The South revolted against the legislation of the 


North forbidding the extension of slavery. Soth sides were responsible 


for slavery, and both were justified in going to war, It insists that the hour 


calls upon educators to teach ‘* brothe rly love, admiration of the valor, pur- 
ity, and moral grandeur of both the Cavalier and the Puritan, with charity 
for the motives of both Northern and Southern leaders. It rejoices over the 
relinquishment of slavery, and hopes for a perfect understanding, with 
full and easy intercourse, between the North and South. Without indors- 
ing all its points one can admire the spirit and aim of this paper. So far 
as it says to North and South, ‘‘ Let us be brothers!” every Christian 
patriot will respond to it with an emphatic Amen! In the second paper 
we have the doctrine of the resurrection illustrated by the teaching of chem- 
istry concerning the identity, mobility, and chemical changes of the atoms 
of which the various forms of matter are constituted. The human body, it 
says, is resolved by corruption into atoms which are scattered far and wide 
ind changed into various other forms. But God out of these scattered 


atoms can form bodies which, though not composed of their former iden- 





tical atoms, may have an equal number, ‘similar in all respects and of 
equal value in building up the budies that perished long ago.” So reasons 
this interesting but speculative paper. Yet it does not solve the mighty 
problem. The mode of the resurrection still remains among the inexpli- 


cable mysteries of divine operations. The fifth paper argues with some 
force for a Wesleyan Arminian Confession of Faith, and states some valid 
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objections to certain phrases in our ‘‘Articles of Religion.” But since the 
‘* Confessions” of one generation become occasions of division to Churches a 
in later times, one may question the wisdom of the proposal of this writer F i ' 
to have the doctrinal system authoritatively formulated in ‘‘ a duodecimo i ) 
volume of from one to two hundred pages.” More life, not more dogma, 7 
is the need of the Churches in this unbelieving age. The sixth paper fa- (| 
vors suitable education and fair treatment of the Negro as the best means Wi : 
of peacefully solving the race problem. The eighth paper sketches witli 4] hays: 
skill and force the career of James Arminius and the rise of the first Ar- nape 
minian movement in Holland, without which the second and more spirit- | i 
ual, though less theological, one under Wesley ‘‘ had not been.” The my 
eleventh paper presents with literary skill the similarity of powers, both ee 
of heart and brain, with which George Eliot and Mrs. Browning were vy 
endowed, and the widely different uses to which those ladies put their Et 
splendid gifts. The dissimilarities of their respective careers are also ui f 
strongly and happily drawn. f | 
THe Andover Ieview for September has: 1. ‘‘ Criticism versus Eccle- f 






siasticism ; ” 2. ‘‘ The Challenge of Life;” 3. ‘* Apollonius of Rhodes and 
the Argonautica;” 4, ‘‘Some Experiments Worth Trying in the Minis- 
try; 5. ‘‘A New Chair.” Of these we note the first, which traces the 
critical movement of the present time back to the spirit evolved by the 
Reformation, and later on to the influence of Schleiermacher. It predicts 
over-confidentially, as we judge, that it will carry the higher intellectual 
life of Protestantism with it. The second paper discusses in a philosophic 
spirit the pessimism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, and shows that 









the answer to its challenge against the value of life is ‘‘the answer of 
faith in the God of our life.” The fourth paper contains suggestions to 
ministers worthy of consideration. The fifth strongly contends, and wise- 
ly, for the establishment of ‘‘a chair of socialgscience ” in our theological 
seminaries. In its editorials more good is claimed for the so-called higher 
criticism of the Bible than is justified by facts as we view them. 

















Tue New Englander and Yale Review for September has: 1. ‘‘ English 
Lexicography;” 2. ‘‘ A Study of Browning’s Dramas;” 3. ‘‘ Euthana- 
sia: The Pleasures of Dying;” 4. ‘‘ Genesis of Spatial Sensation ;” 
5. ‘German Socialism.” Of these papers the first has special value for 
students of English literature. It succinctly sketches ‘‘the lexical de- 
velopment in English philology;” it detines the ‘‘ legitimate province 
of lexicography.” It contends that the final end of language is not its 
philological feature, but literature. It is a scholarly and suggestive paper. 
In the second article we find a very readable critical analysis of several of 
Browning’s dramas, aiming to show that ‘‘the secret of his dramatic 
power” lies in his theory that ‘‘one moment or episode of a man’s life 
contains the germs of his whole character.” In the third paper the act B| 
of dying, viewed simply on its physical side, is claimed to be ‘as pain- 
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* This is probably true, but since death is the ves- 


less as falling asleep.’ 
tibule of the purely spiritual world its blissfulness or agony depends on 
the relations of the dying one to the Judge before whom it calls him to 
appear. The fifth paper ably discusses the economic and political doc- 
trines of Lasalle, Marx, Bebel, Liebknecht, and Engels, whose theories are 
the rallying points of German socialists. Perhaps there is uncertainty as 
to whether the ‘‘conservative socialism” of Lasalle is preferable to the 
“ collectivism” of Marx, since both contain seeds of social disturbance ; 
but it is encouraging to lovers of social order to learn that socialism, even 
in Germany, is ‘‘a house divided against itself.” Its leaders constantly 
change their principles, and their followers war against each other. In 
their disagreements lies the promise of their failure. 


THE Unitarian Review for September has: 1. ‘‘The Peace of the 


Church: a Review;” 2. ‘‘ Notes on Buddhism at Home;” 3. ‘ Anti- 
slavery: a Reminiscence;” 4. ‘‘The Higher Individualism;” 5. ‘ Crit- 
ical Theology.” The work reviewed in the first of the above-named 
papers is Dr. Huntington’s Bohlen Lectures, in which the union of Chris- 
tian Churches, on the basis of the Lambeth proposal, is pleaded for. The 
reviewer, after discussing its principles, assures its amiable author that 
his aim is impracticable. Neither the Unitarian nor the Orthodox sects 
will enter a union which implies that they are not as truly Churches as is 
the Episcopal Church. The second paper briefly notes the moral effects 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, Siam, Burmah, Thibet, and China, and finds 
nothing in them to commend, but much to condemn in those purblind 
theorists who seek its introduction into Christian nations. The fourth 
paper views Socialism ‘‘as a tendency to enlarge the functions of society 
and extend its powers over the individual.” This is contrary to Chris- 
tianity, which seeks the regeneration of society through the spiritual de- 
velopment of the individual man. Students of sociology will do well to 
read this lucid paper. The paper on ‘‘ Critical Theology” is one of the 
fantastic products of the present ‘‘rage of innovation.” It proposes a 
reconstruction of the gospel history, evidently based on Baur’s theory 
that the gospels and epistles were written to serve the interests of the Pe- 
trine or Pauline parties which are said to have divided the early Church. 
This theory, once effectually disproved bythe best German theologians, is 
reviewed at the demand of that modern skeptical temper which yearns 
to destroy men’s faith in the divine authority of the book of God. 


THE Westminster Review for August, in a very lucid paper entitled 
‘‘ Federation and Free Trade,” speculates intelligently and prophetically(!) 
on the political future of the nationalities of the world. It forecasts the 
consolidation of the present Powers into great empires and republics, 
within whose boundaries free trade will flourish. Such confederations, it 
predicts, will put an end to wars. A paper on ‘‘ The Persecution of the 
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Jews in Russia” shows how cruelly they are oppressed and how mer- 
cilessly they are persecuted in that country; it defends them against the 
aspersions of their enemies, and finds the root of their ill-treatment, not 
in their bad characters, but in the spirit of the pan-slavist party, and the 
indifference, not to say connivance, of the czar. An entertaining article 
on the audience recently granted by the Chinese emperor to the rep- 
resentatives of foreign nationalities at Pekin, contains evidence that 
China is beginning to see the folly of its long-cherished affectation of 
superiority to other kingdoms of the world, In another paper, entitled 
‘Complements and Compliments,” the lively pen of a lady sketches the 
measures by which, in 1865, the Senate of the University of Cambridge, 
England, consented ‘‘ to open the local examinations to girls as well as to 
boys;” and how it came to pass, in 1881, that women were admitted to 
‘the honor examinations of the University,” and their standing published 
in the class lists, albeit their admission to the ‘‘degrees of the Univer- 
sity ” was, as it stillis, denied. The lady writer rightly thinks that this 
‘*exclusion cannot be looked upon as either graceful, honorable, or wise.” 


THe Contemporary Review for September reviews Henrik Ibsen’s Poems, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Life of Lawrence and Alice Oliphant,” and Dr. Hug- 
gins’s Address at the Annual Meeting of the British Association, which 
treated of the ‘‘ Achievements of the Spectroscope in the Exploration of 
the Heavens.” It has also an essay by Professor Emil Schiirer on the 
authorship of ‘‘The Fourth Gospel.” The Professor, using manifold as- 
sumptions in place of arguments, favors those scientific critics who sus- 
pect, if they do not deny, the Johannine authorship of that gospel, and 
contends that even if proof of John’s authorship should be found lacking 
‘‘its peculiar worth will still remain.” But he does explain how this 
gospel came to be, as he admits it is, superior to the synoptic gospels in 
clearness, distinctness, ardor, fullness of faith, and victorious confidence, 
if its author was neither John nor any other apostle, but some unknown 
writer of later times steeped in Platoism, Surely there is more credulity 
than sound reasoning in much of our modern higher criticism! 


Our Day, for September, has an historical paper by Cyrus Hamlin on the 
Anti-Opium Resolution passed by the British Parliament. It pungently 
censures the British government for the appalling ruin wrought in China 
by the infamous traffic in opium forced upon it by British bayonets. It 
shows, also, how the Chinese have introduced their ‘‘ joints” for smoking 
opium into the United States. Its third paper is one which Professor 
Stearns read before the Pan-Congregational Council in London, and which 
is editorially censured for implying that ‘‘ American Congregationalists are 
disposed to agnosticism on the great questions of eschatology.” Its sixth 
paper is Joseph Cook’s lecture on ‘‘ General Booth’s Great Plan for the 
Poor,” to which Mr, Cook gives only a judiciously qualified approval. 
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In ‘‘ Vital Points of Expert Opinion” Dr. Plumb traces the venality of 
the secular newspaper to the demand of a depraved public taste for the 
record of crime, to partisan severity, to Roman Catholic influence, to 
bribery, and to its publication on the Sabbath. This is a deservedly 
caustic article. Its closing paragraphs show that Christians can and 
ought to compel the secular newspapers to respect the religious sentiment 
of the country. A pithy réswmé of the proceedings of ‘‘ The Tenth Na- 
tional Temperance Convention,” held at Saratoga, July 15 and 16, closes 
this very excellent issue of Our Day, which as a record and review of 
current reform, is almost indispensable to every thoughtful man who de- 
sires to keep himself in sympathetic touch with the reform movements of 
these critical times 


THE Theological Monthly for September contains: 1. ‘‘ Exegetical Hints 
on the Old Testament; ” 2. ‘* Philosophy and Religion,” partiii; 3. ‘‘ The 
Original Rechabites;” 4. ‘‘ The Secret of the Epistle to the Hebrews; ” 
5. ‘‘ Inspired Hebrew Poetry,” part i. These papers are all scholarly, or- 
thodox, and suggestive. As to the difference between Philosophy and 
teligion, in the second article, the author finds that the former ‘‘contains 
doctrines which, by their very object, will ever be strangers to the latter.” 
Nevertheless he discovers a concordance between the two, from a general 
point of view. The third paper is valuable in its attempt to trace the history 
of the Rechabites since Scripture times, and to identify them with some 
Eastern tribe now existing. The conclusion of the writer is that a people 
known as Beni Rechab has probably existed since biblical days. Whether, 
however, this Arabian tribe can establish its descent from Jonadab is un- 
certain. We note the fourth as claiming that ‘‘ the two immutable things” 
spoken of by Paul were not God's promise and God’s oath, but the divine 
covenant ratified by sacrifice and the divine oath. This claim is enforced 
with clear reasoning and skillful exegesis. The poetry of the Hebrews, 
according to the closing paper, differs from that of any other people in 
the fact that it was ‘‘essentially sacred.” Favored with a language that 
was rich in symbols and capable of poetical expression, the Jew has sung 
the ‘‘ works, the ways, and the will of Jehovah” in sublime and splendid 
strains, 


Harper's Monthly for September is fully up to its high standard. We 
note among its best papers, ‘‘The New York Chamber of Commerce; ” 


” 


‘‘Glimpses of Western Architecture; ‘‘ London—Plantagenet;” and 
‘Germany, France, and General European Politics.” This latter paper 
reasons admirably from existing national conditions and relations in 
Europe that war, though probable in the future, is not imminent. But 
its author, Mr. De Blowitz, forgets that great wars are often kindled, not 
by reason, but by sparks of unreasoning passion.——The Missionary Re- 
iew for September is an exceedingly strong number, treating various 


phases of missionary progress in Japan with rare ability, and noting judi- 
ciously the immoral marriage law in India, etc. It also cites Dr. Cyrus 
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Hamlin’s ten reasons for doubting the wisdom of petitioning the sultan 
of Turkey to favor the occupation of Palestine by the Jews. The 
Gospel in All Lands for September mainly devotes its pages to val- 
uable descriptive papers on Japan and Korea.——-The Chautauquan for 
September closes its thirteenth volume, and promises that in its fourteenth 
it ‘*will be more brilliant than ever.” And since the Chautauquan 
always keeps its word, its readers may stand convinced that they cannot 
afford to do without its next volume.——The Indian Evangelical Review 
for July treats of, 1. “Mission Work among the Low Caste Tribes of the 
Punjab;” 2. * Evolution versus Miracles;” 3. ‘‘ Bazar, Mela, and Village 
Work for the Masses ;” 4. ‘‘ Reasonableness of Christianity ;” 5. ‘‘ Ancestor 
Worship in India;” 6. ‘‘ Disabilities of the Pariah;” 7. ‘‘ Spiritual 
Equipment.” A strong number full of information about India mission 
work.——The Century Magazine for September has eight illustrated 
papers, among which we note Kennan’s ‘‘ Journey Through Siberia; ” 
‘*To California in 1849 Through Mexico;” and ‘‘ Italian Old Masters.” 
Worthy of special note are, ‘‘The Distribution of Ability in the United 
States,” by Henry C. Lodge; ‘‘ The Government of Cities,” by Seth Low; 
and ‘‘The Treatment of Prisoners at Camp Morton.”——The Catholic 
World for September, taking its cue from the Pope’s Encyclical, has two 
contributions and several editorial paragraphs on the labor question. In 
‘* Socialism and Labor” it rejects ‘‘the fundamental principles of social- 
ism and collectivism; ” in ‘‘ American Iron-workers and Coal Miners” it 
pleads strongly for “arbitration” as being every way the preferable method 
of settling difficulties between workmen and employers. In another 
paper it speaks strongly and soundly concerning the witness of science 
to religion; but in dealing with the alleged ‘‘ miracles of St. Francis 
Xavier” it reveals its unscientific loyalty to the superstitions of the Dark 
Ages. The Catholic World forgets that science and superstition are irrec- 
oncilable foes. - The Methodist Magazine (Toronto) for September is 
filled with papers fitted to impart knowledge, feed the heart, and direct 
the life. The Wesleyan Methodist for August (London) is a good num- 
ber. Its biographical sketches and views of existing missionary work are 
admirable papers. The Christian Educator for July contains the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. If any man has hitherto 
supposed the work of this society to be of small magnitude the reading of 
this report ought to fill him with penitence for his neglect to acquaint 
himself with its doings. —— Christian Thought for October presents vari- 
ous scholarly papers delivered before the Fifteenth Summer School of the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, at Avon-by-the-Sea. An 
outline of the exercises during this recent session is added by the secre- 
tary. The Treasury tor September is full of suggestive matter for the 
pastor in his sermon-making.——The Homiletic Review for October, as 
arival publication in the same department, maintains its usual variety 
and excellence of pulpit hints.-—Lippincott’s for October seems a supe- 
rior number, 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


THE controversy on the higher criticism has excited a new interest in 
biblical literature. Moreover, it has produced books both of rationalistic 
and conservative or orthodox tendency. Many of our readers have re- 
quested a list of books that shall enable them to discover the claims, 
arguments, and results of both sides of the discussion. In compliance 
with the request we append a brief list, some of the books having been 
reviewed in these pages, and others are in process of review. All of them 
may be obtained from Hunt & Eaton, or Cranston & Stowe. The follow- 
ing represent conservative thought : 

Studies in Theology, vols. i-iii, by Bishop R. 8. Foster, indispensable 
to the Christian thinker; 7’he Battle of the Stand-points, by Alfred Cave; 
The Battle of Belief, by Nevison Loraine; Moses and His Recent Critics, by 
T. W. Chambers; Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah, by Alfred 
Edersheim; Messianic Prophecies in Historical Succession, by Franz De- 
litzsch; Jesus the Messiah in Prophecy and Fulfillment, by E. H. Dewart; 
Historical Evidences of the Old Testament and Historical Evidences of the New 
Testament, by American Tract Society; Pronaos to Holy Writ, by Isaac M. 
Wise; Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, by Professor H. M. Harman; 
An Introduction to the Old Testament, by C. H. H. Wright; 7'he Founda- 
tions of the Bible, by R. B. Girdlestone; The Methods of the Higher Criti- 
ciam, by W. P. Dickson; History of Rationalism, by Bishop J. F. Hurst; 
History of German Theology in the Nineteenth Century, by F. Lichtenberger; 
Whedon's Commentary on the Old Testament, vols. i and ii; The Impreg- 
nable Rock of Holy Scripture, by W.E. Gladstone; The Servant of the Lord, 
by J. Forbes; The Book of Leviticus, by 8. H. Kellogg; Commentary on 
Isaiah, by Franz Delitzsch; Jacob and Japheth, by E. Cowley; The Unity 
of Isaiah, by John Kennedy; Introduction to the New Testament, by Mar- 
cus Dods; Romans Dissected, by E. D. McRealsham; The Living Christ 
and the Four Gospels, by R. W. Dale; Introduction to the Johannine Writ- 
ings, by P. J. Gloag; Hittites: Their Inscriptions and History, by J. Camp- 
bell; Nature and the Bible, by Dr. Fr. H. Reusch; Studies in the Christian 
Evidences, by A. Mair; Supernatural Revelation, by C. M. Mead; Essays 
on Supernatural Religion, by Bishop Lightfoot; Critical Essays, by Ezra 
Abbott; and the Methodist Review, 1890 and 1891. 

The following represent the so-called progressive criticism with ration- 
alistic bearings: 

Judaism and Christianity, by C. H. Toy; The Book of the Beginnings, 
by R. Heber Newton; The Meligion of the Semites, by W. Robertson 
Smith; Jeremiah: His Life and Times, by T. K. Cheyne; Isaiah: His Life 
and Times, by 8S. R. Driver; The Minor Prophets, by F. W. Farrar; The 
Book of Isaiah, vol. ii, by G. A. Smith; Gospel Criticism and Historical 
Christianity, by O. Cone; Who Wrote the Bible? by Washington Gladden ; 
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The Authority of Holy Scripture, by C. A. Briggs; Biblical Scholarship and 
Inspiration, by L, J. Evans and H, P. Smith; What is the Bible? by G. T. 
Ladd; Prolegomena, by J. Wellhausen; Religion of Israel, by Professor 
Kuenen; The Change of Attitude Toward the Bible, by J. H. Thayer; 
The Influence of the Apostle Paul on Christianity, by Otto Pfleiderer: The 
Way : the Nature and Means of Revelation, by J. F. Weir. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Apostolic Fathers. Comprising the Epistles (Genuine and Spurious) of Clement 
of Rome, the Epistles of 8. Ignatius, the Epistle of 8. Polyearp, the Martyrdom 


of 8S. Polycarp, 

herd of Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, the Reliques 
of the Elders Preserved in Irenwus. Revised Texts, with Short Introductions 
and English Translations. By the late J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited and Completed by J. R. Harmer, M.A.,, 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Published by the Trustees of the 
Lightfoot Fund. 8vo, pp. 568. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $4. 


he Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the SI ep- 


The revival of interest in patristic literature is closely associated with 
the recent movement looking to the critical study of the Scriptures in 
their literary character. In themselves many of the epistles of the 
‘*Fathers” are not of a high order, but as they relate to New Testament 
writers and the doctrines of the apostles they are of value because they 
afford external testimony to these teachings and the authorship of the 
epistles. In this respect, however, they are not worth all they seem, be- 
cause the authorship of some of these epistles is in dispute, and the same 
controversy rages over them as over the fourth gospel and the epistles of 
Peter and Paul. It is not known who wrote the Didache, and skepticism 
assails the Epistles of Ignatius and the Fragments of Papias. Before these 
epistles can be generally received their authorship must be verified. 

The question of authorship aside, the epistles of the apostolic Fathers 
are valuable for showing the superiority of the New Testament gospels 
and epistles when contrasted with them. As a literary question the dif- 
ference between the epistles of the apostles and the epistles of the Fathers 
is most striking, and can be accounted for in no purely literary way. 
Many of the Fathers, as Clement, Ignatius, and Barnabas, were scholars, 
and impressed their age with their culture; but Clement is inferior to 
Paul, Ignatius is below Luke, and Barnabas is not the equal of Peter. 
Contrast Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians with Paul’s two letters to 
the church at Corinth, and the difference in style, piquancy, perspicuity, 
logic, pathos, and unfolding of divine truth is all in favor of Paul. 
Clement is not original, but borrows from Paul. He dwells on details; 
he uses the phenix as an illustration of the resurrection, which does not 
compare with Paul’s use of a grain of wheat; and so in nearly every 
thing he is commonplace, without force or elegance. In like manner one 
might contrast the several Fathers with gospel writers, discovering in each 
case the superiority of the latter. Polycarp is devotional, but John excels 
him. Papias is historical, but Luke is his superior; aud all of them are 
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ethical, but James eclipses them. Bishop Lightfoot had the rare faculty 
of discovering both the excellencies and defects of this early Christian 
literature, but he has embodied little of his original reflections in the 
work before us. The aim of the book is not a dissertation on the various 
epistles, but a reproduction of the epistles, both in the Greek from the 
best versions and in English translation, so that the scholar and the ordi- 
nary reader may avail themselves of the collection. In this respect alone 
the volume is worth twice its cost; but when we add to its contents their 
suggestive value, such as the questions of authorship, criticism, and com 
parison with New Testament writings which they inspire, the book is in 
dispensable to tliose who desire to compass the whole subject of Christian 
literature. We may, therefore, say that the purchaser of this volume will 


not make a mistake 


The Doctrine of a Future Life, from a Scriptural, P sophical, and Scientific Point 
{f View; ir gy es liv a Discuss of | ‘ Intermediate 
State, the Res t ind Final Ret itio By JAMES STRO 8.T.D., LL.D 
121 pp. 128. New York: Hunt & Ea ( nati: Cranston & Stowe 
Price, cloth, 60 cents 


Agnosticism is compelling Christian thinkers to be more decisive in 
their proofs of a future lif Nor can it be denied that the more intelli- 
gent class of Christians have been dissatisfied with the ordinary teach- 
ings on this subject, and reasonably demand a more accurate interpre- 
tation of the New Testament in its eschatological references, if they 
themselves shall be saved from a relapse into indifference. Mindful of 
this state of things, Dr. Strong has prepared a monograph on the all- 
absorbing question, treating it with scholarly independence, original bold- 
ness, and a venturesome elucidation of the obscurities and perplexities 
arising from the occult revelations on the subject of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. He is scientific, philosophical, and scriptural; reaching the same 
conclusion by the different paths of logic and revelation. Were it other- 
wise the argument would be faulty. If it could be demonstrated that the 
doctrine of immortality is unscientific, it is questionable if, as a doctrine of 
revelation, it could win the intelligent judgment of mankind. For while 
the doctrine may not have an a priori scientific demonstration it becomes 
a scientific truth in the light of revelation. Left to itself, pure science may 
not indicate the truth of revelation; but the truth of revelation may indi 
cate the scientific accuracy of its teaching and the scientific basis of the 
doctrine. Dr. Strong does not undertake to establish the doctrine on 
independent scientific grounds, but, reverently relying upon the sacred 
revelation, he finds it scientifically problematical but possible. It is this 
feature that will commend his work to thoughtful readers, Fortunately 
the author ignores the platitudes and superficial and superstitious argu- 
ments usually employed in the defense of the doctrine. He makes it 
rationally intelligible; and in compact form suggests the negative and 
affirmativ 


speculative; but he is cautious, reverent, and evidently in sympathy with 


» aspects of the great subject. To some readers he may seem 





the doctrine as a scientific fact and a revealed truth. The chief merit of 
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the book is that without circumlocution or elaboration, but briefly and 
yet in a sense comprehensively, it affords a demonstration of the fact of 
another life. It opens the door into eternity, and directs one’s gaze into 
the life to come. It is a necessary part of his plan to consider the inter- 
mediate state, the resurrection, and final retribution; and while he vindi- 
cates the orthodox views respecting these subjects he is careful to refute 
the errors, especially second probation, that have appeared in these latter 
days as stumbling-blocks to faith and reason. It is enough to say that 
the entire subject is discussed by a master in a masterly way, affording 
comfort and satisfaction to those who, though believing, are desirous of a 
larger hope in their experience, and a broader ground for faith in the great 
doctrine of another life. 


Pseudepigrapha. An Account of Certain Apocryphal Sacred Writings of the 
Jews and Karly Christians. By the Rev. WILLIAM J. DEANE, M.A., Rector of 
Ashan, Essex. 8vo, pp. 348. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
cloth, $3. 

In recent years the tendency toward a revival of interest in pseude- 
pigraphic literature has been very marked. It has its explanation partly 
in the fact that such literature is the exponent of the current thought of 
the period to which it belongs, and partly in the fact that it is related 
more or less to Christian belief, or the origin and development of Chris- 
tianity. It is also understood that books of this class are not literary 
forgeries, as has been suspected, though some of them bear the names of 
the prophets, and nearly all were written from the view-point of others 
than their authors, whose names are usually withheld. In short, the 
books are apocryphal but not fraudulent; and, being written to incite 
patriotism, or stimulate religious faith, or teach doctrine either prophetic- 
ally or otherwise, they rise in value and possess a dignity that separates 
them from those distinctively spurious work® that bear the marks of their 
dishonesty, and serve no purpose in criticism or religious study. How- 
ever, the reader should not expect in these works a very high order of 
literature, for, whether written in the Maccabean period or in the times of 
Christ, or later, they exhibit the haste, the fabulous spirit, and the intel- 
lectual infirmities of Jewish thought in that age of the world. They 
cannot be recommended for their literary excellence; but as they represent 
the theological thought and the religious aspirations of the more devout 
of the Jews in the times of their humiliation they may be studied with 
profit. In his analysis of this species of Jewish literature the author of 
this work omits the apocryphal books published with the Old Testament, 
and confines himself to other lyrical, apocalyptical, and legendary works 
that are almost as famous as those he omits. The Book of Enoch, the 
Book of Jubilees, the Assumption of Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah, and 
the Testaments of the twelve Patriarchs are examined with care, and the 
value of their contents is given with a free and unbiased judgment. 
Whatever the origin of these books, the author plainly shows that relig- 
ious teaching is their chief feature, and that such teaching, for the most 
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part, harmonizes with Christian doctrine. With fable and fact, imagina- 
tion and truth, closely joined in the ancient books, they nevertheless adum- 
brate or illuminate the doctrines of monotheism, Messiahship, and escha- 
tology with striking vividness, if not with the force of picturesque reality. 
It is because of their relation to Christian thought that they have for the 
student of these times a permanent interest, and they may be examined 
with some assurance that the Christian system will find support in the 
pseudepigraphic literature of the Jews. 





The Gospel of Spiritual Insight. Being Studies in the Gospel of St. John. By 
CHARLES F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., Author of The Light of the Nations, Editor of 
Christian Thought, ete 12mo, pp. 377 New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham 


Price, cloth, $1 50 

It is not alone the easy, graceful style of the writer, nor the evident signs 
of the habit of authorship in the arrangement of the gospel facts and de- 
velopment of a logical order of thought, that constitute the special value of 
this volume. It at once lifts the reader to an exalted plane of truth, and 
he forgets the rare beauty of diction and the superb literary work of the 
author in the grander and richer spiritual truths and conceptions to which 
he introduces us. No one can read the fourth gospel without being 
consciously admitted to the mysteries of divine knowledge; no one can 
analyze and brood over the supernatural revelations it contains without dis- 
covering that Jesus was the Christ and the fulfillment of all truth. Dr. 
Deems undertakes to open the gate-ways to the inner sense of this spirit- 
ual or theological gospel, but he does it, not in a metaphysical or specula- 
tive or even critical way, but with the far-searching spiritual instruments 
of sanctified knowledge and a spiritualized consciousness, under the 
powerful direction of the Holy Spirit, without whose aid our exegesis and 
hermeneutics will always be in vain. Only those who have received the 
things of the Spirit are competent to discover the spiritual significance 
of the divine word. Renan, never attaining to a spiritual level, could 
only interpret the supernatural as the effusion of fancy or the embroidery 
of superstition. In comparison with such writers the Christian scholar 
has an immense advantage, because he explores with the lighted candle 
of the Lord, and distinguishes between the natural and the spiritual, the 
human and the divine. By this inward experience of spiritual things, 
not to mention other prime qualifications, Dr. Deems was most adequately 
prepared to interpret the gospel which eclipses all others, both in its 
literary perfection and its grandeur as a supernatural revelation, In his 
study of this wondrous gospel he has clearly confined himself to the nar- 
rative, extracting from it either a great doctrine or an ethical hint or a 
practical lesson in humanity, and always reflecting the elevated tone of 
its author and the divine glow of his affections, Finding that the incar- 
nation is the great thought of John, the author discusses it from the 
human and the divine side, and thus prepares the way for its manifesta- 
tions in the actual life of Jesus. From miracle to miracle; from one 
incident to another; from parable to discourse, and from quiet fellowship 
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with disciples to furious antagonism with Pharisees; from hints of death 
to the tragedy of the cross, and from resurrection to glorification, the 
author conducts his readers, at every step emphasizing the spiritual intent 
of fact or teaching and the spiritual glory of event and triumph. To be 
under the influence of the book is to be made wiser and richer in spiritual 
things, and to understand better the inheritance of the saints prepared for 
them by Jesus our Lord. 


Romans Dissected. A Critical Analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. By E. D. 
McREALSHAM. 12mo, pp. 95. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

If the higher critics are satisfied with their work on the pentateuchal and 
other books of the Old Testament, and also on the fourth gospel and other 
books of the New Testament, relative to their authorship, they should be 
jubilant over the results of the application of their methods to the Epistle 
to the Romans, by which Paul is conclusively dispossessed of its authorship. 
A more remarkable instance of the folly of the higher criticism has not 
been furnished than this effort to dissect Romans according to its princi- 
ples. The author discovers in the epistle the evidence of the work of four 
authors, whom he calls G', G*, JC, and C J. Doctrinally he divides it into 
fifteen sections, according to difference of subjects, and assigns them to 
these various unknown authors. He then employs the linguistic argument 
in support of a quadruple authorship, holding that the two forms ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ ” and ‘‘ Christ Jesus” indicate two authors. He notes in particu- 
lar the style and verbal differences in the four authors, adopting the plan 
of the critics in pentateuchal analysis, and with a similar result. Not sat- 
isfied with the overthrow of Paul by the two methods, he resorts to the 
historical argument, neutralizing tradition, refuting the internal and ex- 
ternal evidence of the Pauline genuineness of the letter, and concludes 
that it belongs to a group of pseudepigraphical writings common to the 
first century. The ruin of the Pauline autlforship is complete. We need 
not inform our readers that the author has completely routed the critics 
by this maneuver. It outflanks them at every turn, and proves that it is 
time for the higher criticism to cease its attempts upon history and the 
Christian faith. The book is serious and comical, and withal conclusive 
against the rationalism that would subvert established truths. In the be- 
ginning the higher criticism mocked the orthodoxy that was unyielding; 
now orthodoxy has put to flight the army of the alien by the pointed 
shafts of endless ridicule. it. 


The Book of Leviticus 3y the Rev. S. H. Ketioae, D.D., Author of The Jews; or, 
Prediction and Fulfillment, etc. 8vo, pp. 566. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

Notwithstanding its monotonous style in representing the legislative sys- 
tem of Moses, Leviticus is a very interesting book, its chief excellencies 
being admirably indicated in the introductory chapter of Dr. Kellogg. 
The common reader has not taken kindly to the severity or minutie of 
the ancient system, but he has accepted it as a part of the scheme of reve- 
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lation, and accordingly has been more instructed by it than by studying 
any other national statute-book. To the critical reader the book wears an 
entirely different appearance, and he views it with a questioning faith 
both as respects its Mosaic origin and its inspired authority. The ration- 
alist goes so far as to insist upon its post-exilic origin, notwithstanding 
that such a theory being established, the book, claiming to be from Moses, 
would prove itself to be a forgery, with no right to a place in the canon. 
This theory, with some other critical notions, the author combats with 
fairness, discrimination, and force, making it evident that though some 
traditional views may be surrendered, the fact remains of the Mosaic au- 
thorship and the divine authority of the book. In the twenty-seven chap- 
ters of Leviticus it seems that Moses’s authorship is affirmed fifty-six times 
—a number that is overwhelming against any theory that contradicts it. 
Besides, Jesus frequently quotes certain laws as Mosaic which are recorded 
only in Leviticus, as those in chapters xii, xiv, and xxiv. This of itself 
would seem to be conclusive. Passing to the book itself, it is unique in 
contents, literary form, and moral purpose, and is indispensable, as the 
Christian reader will see, to the whole theocratic arrangements of Israel. 
Its law, designed to discipline the Jews in holiness; its ritual, aiding them 
in worship and loyal service; its sacrificial system, typifying the great Sac- 
rifice of the New Testament; and its whole spirit, restricted and elevat- 
ing both in conduct and religious belief, constituted an integral part of 
a system that rested more on law than on any other element; and the book 
of Leviticus, amplifying this ground-work of the system, is as historically 
valuable as it is spiritually instructive. Over the range of its contents, its 
tabernacle worship, its offerings, and its various laws as they applied to 
daily life, the author has gone, finding here a type, there an ethic princi- 
ple, now a festival of gladness, then a provision for individual happiness, 
and altogether discovering an organic purpose and symmetry in the de- 
velopment of the system that shows it to have been providential as well 
as Mosaic, and influential in the great history of the Hebrew people. With 
this view of it the book well deserves the faithful consideration of the 
thoughtful. 


The Change of Attitude Toward the Bible, A Lecture Given under the Auspices of 
the Boston Board of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, February 17, 
1891. By JosepH Henry Tuayer, Professor in Harvard University. 16mo, 
pp. 69. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

The adverse criticism which this lecture provoked at the time of its 
delivery should have cautioned the lecturer when tempted to commit it 
to publication. It is in no accepted sense evangelical, but positively 
rationalistic. Its spirit is reflected in the statement (p. 65) that ‘‘ the 
critics are agreed that the view of Scripture in which you and I were ed- 
ucated, which has been prevalent here in New England for generations, 
is untenable.”” The author assumes that all the critics are unanimous in 
their opposition to the historic view of the Scriptures, when it is apparent 
that the majority are still conservative. It is one way, however, to make 
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opinion for a new or a bad cause, to claim that every body is in sympathy 
with it. This may deceive the multitude, but the scholar knows how to 
estimate such demagogy. After presenting Ais ‘‘change of view,” the 
author states that it ‘‘consists simply in conforming our opinion respect- 
ing the Bible to the undeniable properties of the book itself.” This is a 
fraudulent statement of the first water. It assumes that the conservative 
view is not founded on the ‘‘undeniable properties of the book,” but 
upon tradition or something else, and that until certain critics commenced 
were either 


” 


their warfare upon the book its ‘‘undeniable properties 
unknown or had not been disclosed. Great scholars before the advent of 
this professor had studied every word of the Bible, with its doctrines, 
history, science, poetry, literary aspects, and religion, but somehow they 
overlooked its ‘‘undeniable properties!’ This claim of a discovery of 
new properties is neutralized by the fact that those facts which the critics 
have brought forth are not new, but as familiar to scholars as the signs of 
the zodiac. Moreover, the claim answers itself by the consideration that 
the supernatural element is the most ‘‘ undeniable property” of the bib- 
lical literature, and yet the higher criticism in its finality reflects this 
property, and offers an emasculated Bible as the result of its discovery. 
The author merely shows a personal change of attitude, and by no means 
a change of attitude in Christendom toward the Bible. The arguments 
are of the usual type, showing an exhaustion of resources. We have only 
to wait a little and the end will be reached. 


The Miracles of Our Saviour, Expounded and Illustrated. By Wittutam M. Tay- 
Lok, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Crown 
8vo, pp. 449. New York: A.C, Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1 75. 

An inquiry into the nature and purpose of miracles must precede any 
adequate notice of the public works of Christ. The possibility of super- 
natural intervention under given conditiops, the right of Jesus of Naza- 
reth tu represent the Godhead in marvelous works, and the adjustment 
of the ordinary laws of nature to the new conditions involved, are there- 
fore preliminary questions whose importance has long since been recog- 
nized. In the realization of their gravity Dr. Taylor has devoted an 
entire introductory chapter to the discussion of the miracle and its place 
in the gospel system. By his estimate it may be understood as ‘‘a work 
out of the usual sequence of secondary causes and effects, which cannot 
be accounted for by the ordinary operation of these causes, and which is 
produced by the agency of God through the instrumentality of one who 
claims to be his representative, and in attestation of the message which, as 
such, he brings.” Nor is such a work, in the author’s belief, a violation or 
even a suspension of what are popularly termed the laws of nature. The 
failure to discriminate between wonders wrought directly by God, and 
indirectly through his human representatives, is the possible defect of this 
definition, Yet over the merits of Dr. Taylor’s discussion, his convincing 
reply to the familiar objections of Hume, or his citation of Christ and the 
apostles as witnesses to the truth of the gospel miracles, we may not 
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linger. Asa scholarly, strong, and convincing compendium of Christian 
apologetics the opening chapter is an important introduction to the 
detailed notice of Christ’s miracles which follows. Upon their parabolic 
teaching, rather than on their attestation to the divinity of Jesus, the 
author prefers to dwell. In his spiritualization of Christ’s miracles, from 
the wedding at Cana to the draught of fishes after the resurrection, he 
discovers many applications of truth to current moral questions, such as 
Sabbath observance, wine-drinking, and the like, that are pertinent and 
valuabie. For these and other excellences this latest issue of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s discourses must take enviable rank among the sermonic literature of 
the day. 


Isaac and Jacob: Their Lives and Times. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
F.R.G:S., Rector of All Hallows, Lombard Street, and Canon of Canterbury ; 
Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Turin; Author of The Five 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. 12mo, pp. 186. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1 
The relation of the Jewish patriarchs to the modern Church is so defi- 

nite and important as to warrant the occasional revision of their lives by 

competent scholarship. While the Scripture is the fountain-head of in- 
formation on these long-finished yet ever-influential careers, it is also sat- 
isfactory that other sources of instruction are being continually furnished 
by archeological and geographical researches, whereby confirmatory light 
is shed on the sacred narrative of the patriarchal times. Realizing the 
value of such corroborative evidence, Dr. Rawlinson, with his masterly 
facility of employment, has enlisted these helps in his present review of 
the times of Isaac and Jacob; the consequence of which is not only a 
sketch of the patriarchal environments which is full of romantic interest, 
but also an analysis of Jewish character that, in the light of the latest 
research, may be reckoned as the most truthful of portrayals. The 
goodness of Isaac, under this interpretation, 1s ‘passive rather than act- 
ive,” and he himself a type of excellence not so removed from ordinary 
humanity as was Abraham. The character of Jacob is also ‘‘ of that mixed 
kind which it is peculiarly difficult to estimate;” yet in him the harsher 
and baser feelings were finally “softened and purified away.” If such a 
construction of the patriarchal character has already been made by the 
reader, the work of Dr. Rawlinson will nevertheless revive his line of 
argument leading to such conclusions, and will renew his keen sense of 
the reality of the patriarchal scenes. The intense humanity of these early 
leaders is, in any case, one of the ever-present convictions of the reader 
as he follows the lead of Dr. Rawlinson. Isaac and Jacob were not 
demigods or creatures of mythologic fancy, but men of like passions with 
ourselves, whose victories suggest the possibilities of our own triumph. 

It is well that this biography is written. The series of the ‘‘ Men of the 

Bible” would not have been complete had there been omitted the story 

of these early Israelites whom God chose to be the federative heads of 

the Jewish people; nor is any biographer, in his breadth of scholarship, 
better fitted for the task than is Mr. Rawlinson. 
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God Incarnate. By the Right Rev. HoLtinecswortnH TuLLy Kineston, D.D., 
3ishop-Coadjutor of Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada. 8vo, pp. 252. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, $1 75 
This series of seven lectures is the result of the ‘‘ Bishop Paddock Lect- 

ureship,” which has in view the maintenance of the central truths of 

Christianity against materialistic and rationalistic errors. The lectures 

themselves, though claiming no original excellence, are the product of a 

spiritual and scholarly mind, rehearsing familiar truths, but always with 

enthusiasm, a new diction, and a pleasing style. Very properly the 
author first discusses the theistic question, not philosophically, but from 
the view-point of St. John, to whom he expresses indebtedness for his 
subsequent interpretation of the incarnation with its wonderful mysteries. 
In his development of the cardinal principles of Christology, as in his gen- 
eral exposition of the atonement, we can quite agree with him; but when 
he treats of the sacraments and the gift of the Holy Ghost he must allow 
us to express dissent. We wonder sometimes if the fiction of ‘‘ apostol- 
ical succession” does not becloud the mind of the most devout Episcopa- 
lians, for we think they are led through its influence to misinterpret the 
divine economy, with its varied departments and duties, and to reach con- 
<lusions not only antagonistic, but obnoxious, to the common sense of 
Protestantism. Why is it that they persist in such utter perversions of 
history, such inadequate strains of logic, and such limited conceptions of 
the New Testament system, when others quite as scholarly as themselves, 
as well endowed with the historic sense, and as competent to determine 
the mind of the Spirit decide otherwise? The last chapter is singularly 
narrow and exclusive, in result branding as heretics all who have not re- 
ceived the imposition of a bishop’s hands. When shall this bigotry cease? 

With this exception the lectures are models in language, spirit, and com- 

prehensiveness; but if they are intended to prepare the way for the final 

claim of the necessity of the historic epigcopate it is a mistake that they 
are published. Still, truth usually has error for its companion, and the 
best thing to do is to make an effort to separate them. 


PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 

Types of Ethical Theory. By JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., 8.T.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late 
Principal of Manchester New College, London. Third Edition, Revised. Vol. I. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, cloth, $2 60. 

The study of ethics apart from its relation to religion is a study in 
philosophy. The chief subject engaging the attention of the philosophers 
of Germany to-day is ethical science, or the fundamental question of hu- 
man character in its sources, developments, and contingencies. In its 
pursuit they necessarily employ psychology, and find it impossible to 
establish any code or principle of ethics except upon the basis of human 
consciousness, or the inward life. Hence, the ethical systems of Germany 
are not religious in content, but psychological in substance and direction. 
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Dr. Martineau, discovering the unpsychological character of the ancient 
systems of ethics, especially those of Plato, Socrates, and Aristotle, deter- 
mined to trace the ethical instinct to its source, and in the retrograde move- 
ment proceeded at once from physic st ) metaphysics, and from unclassified 
human phenomena to the essential laws of psychological life. The plan 
compelled him to point out the weakness of the Platonic system, because 
of its ‘*overbalance into religion: the dangerous gravitation of the Car- 
tesian system from monism to dualism; the errors of Malebranche with 
reference to the absolute; and the too materialistic conceptions of Spinoza, 
who, in spite of his rigid calculations in ethical science, has done more 
either to pervert or modify the common religious notion of ethics than 
any other writer since the days of Plato. He devotes some space to the 
consideration of Comte’s positivistic theory of moral conduct, which, with 
some good things in it, loses by the weight of its overburdened imprac- 
ticability. Contrary to all these, the author finds the ethical root in psy- 
chological law, or declares his purpose to exhibit such tracing, which, 
doubtless, will appear in the succeeding volumes, Here he ventures little 
beyond a critical analysis of those systems, ancient and modern, that seek 
by far-reaching investigation the solution of the ethical problem in ordi- 
nary self-knowledge, or some species of empiricism and sensationalixm. 
It is enough to point out the manifest deficiencies of the experts in philo- 
s phic al study, as removing these out of the way; the path to the demon- 
stration of his own theory of ethics is both clearand straight. The service 
rendered by Dr. Martineau in this volume is his intricate analysis of the 
theories of idealism, dualism, Spinozism, and positivism, with an evident 
showing that ethical science cannot rest upon any of them. So far his 
work is negative, but of incalculable value. It is not time to remark upon 
his own theory, because it remains to be developed, except to « aution the 
reader against an inclination to accept it as final or conclusive. It is not 
certain that the ethical instinct is exclusively intellectual, or involves 
chiefly the joint act of the cognitive powers; nor is it quite sufficient to 
attribute the whole ethical outfit of man to self-operating psychological 
laws. Back of these are certain inalienable instincts which belong to an- 
other domain, and which have something to say when conduct is involved. 
3ut it is premature to differ with an author before he has himself spoken; 
though for that matter the previous editions declare his views. For the 
present, we observe that volume first is a model of scholarship, erudition, 
and forcible dialectics, and prepares the way for a further discussion of 
the subjec t. 
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The first impression that this book makes js that its author is a pro- 
found thinker, and that a new and original psychologist has appeared. The 
strength of the impression somewhat declines as we discover that while he 
differs with nearly all prominent writers on philosophical subjects he does 
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not advance sufficient grounds for such difference, but rests the case with 
its statement. It may be that metaphysicians as a class are in great error, 
and that a revision of long-accepted views is in order; but a change can 
only be secured by a demonstration of the existence of error in philosophy, 
and the clear enforcement of other views and theories. The author has 
explored his subject, apprehended the positions of the psychologists, ex- 
posed the weaknesses of some of their theories, and boldly challenged the 
integrity of many fundamental principles. In his analysis of the mind he 
has avoided confusion in the use of terms, and rightly insisted on the sim- 
plicity of mental action. By this declaration he has prepared the way for 
a better understanding of mental operations, and rendered some service to 
psychology. When, however, he rejects the doctrine that consciousness 
is a cognitive power of the mind; denies the objectivity of time, space, 
and beauty; questions the laws of identity and the theories pertaining to 
memory, and agrees with no writer concerning the sensibilities, he not only 
is on debatable ground but is required to defend the new positions with as 
powerful arguments as those he presumes to set aside. This we are sure 
he has failed to do, It may be that he is correct in every thing he says, 
and certainly he deserves the most candid consideration from those who 
are wedded to the old psychology; but he cannot expect the most cordial 
hospitality to the new ideas without adequately supporting them. The 
value of the book is in the statement of the case rather than in the de- 
fense of it. He is clear in the expression of his difference with writers in 
general; he is not sufficient in the argumentative maintenance of the dif- 
ferences. The book, therefore, if containing valuable matter on the general 
subject of psychological phenomena, is both strong and weak—strong in 
a fundamental departure from accepted psychology, weak in an inade- 
quate defense of its new suggestions on the history of mental action and 
development. 
° 

The Corporation Problem. The Public Phases of Corporation, their Uses, Abuses, 

Benefits, Dangers, Wealth, and Power, with a Discussion of the Social, Indus- 

trial, Economic, and Political Questions to which They Have Given Rise. By 

WILLIAM W.CooK. 12mo, pp. 262. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 

cloth, $1 50. 

The author is a member of the New York Bar who has published a 
book on the law of corporations. He now submits a work covering the 
general phases of the subject, but more directly bearing upon railroads, 
monopolies, and trusts. He regards it as a singular fact that the corpora- 
tion is the creation of modern times, and it has grown rapidly enough to 
assume the dictatorship of public interests. Especially in railroad man- 
agement is the power of the corporation most manifest, and as powerful 
as it is visible. The author sketches with a liberal hand the abuses of the 
various forms of corporation, and considers the many remedies proposed 
for their correction, without really indicating any thing different from 
other economists. The book has a hopeful tone in that it approves the in- 
creased scrutiny of the people and the enactment of stricter legislation 
regarding trusts and combinations of all kinds, and significantly concedes 
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that the power of the corporation is on the decline. We think the de- 
cline is largely owing to the sagacity and patriotism of the American peo- 
ple, who are not disposed to tolerate for long any form of business that 
tends to injustice toward the masses or antagonism with the government. 
The book does not excel as a literary product, and is more valuable for 
stating the situation than for providing remedies against its continuance 
or recurrence. 


Literary Industries. A Memoir. By Husert Howe Bancrort. 12mo, pp. 446. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 

The sum of this book is its autobiographic recital of the literary career 
of Mr. Bancroft. He is described as a man of great executive ability, 
with splendid business capacities and unquenchable literary aspirations, 
all of which were developed in large enterprises and in a series of fam- 
ous histories, chiefly ethnographical, and American in substance. His 
chief life-work, occupying about thirty years, was performed in Cali- 
fornia, where he was led to study the native races and the large problem 
of historic ancestry, with its collateral subjects of heredity, climatology, 
and progress in civilization. His literary fame was achieved by this 
earlier work, though his later histories evince copiousness of research and 
an enlarged plan of investigation, involving a fabulous extent of details 
and a lavish outlay of unintermittent labor. The volume before us 
contains in particular an epitome of the ‘literary industries ” by which 
those great results were accomplished, showing the systematic plans of 
the author and the tireless devotion he manifested in their execution. 
Throwing off all restraint, he writes of his literary habits, plans, difficul- 
ties, and the co-operative agencies he employed in his labors, showing ex- 
actly how he prepared his books, and what was original and what acces- 
sary in the finalresult. Single books are not made in the way he describes 
the preparation of a series; but young authors may here learn that pa- 
tience, sagacity, research, and daily diligence are necessary to literary 
fruitfulness. In this respect the book abounds in instructive lessons which 
are more valuable than the miscellaneous facts of the autobiography. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Biblical Aramaic. Based on the Lexicon of WILLIAM GESENIUS. Edited 
by Francis Brown, D.D., with the Co-operation of 8. R. Driver and CHARLES 
A. Briccs. Part I. Quarto, pp. 80. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

A condition of successful interpretation of the Old Testament is a know}- 
edge of the language in which it was written. The Hebrew is not a dif- 
ficult language, being simple in grammatical structure and limited in its 
vocabulary; but it is so related to cognate languages, and so dependent 
on archological remains, that its etymology must be studied in the light 
of the various Semitic tongues, customs, and religions that encircled it 
in the Old Testament period. A lexicon of the Hebrew based on this 
large view is very desirable. The labors of Gesenius, as the father of 
modern Hebrew lexicography, were immense; but his Jexicon is out of 
date. Employing his material so far as available, the editors of the pro- 
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posed lexicon promise to enrich their work with the latest assured results 
in Semitic philology and archeology, giving to each word its proper 
meaning as ascertained both by its own structure and etymological rela- 
tions to other languages, The plan is illustrated in Part I, which is now 
issued. The general features may be commended without reserve; but 
it occurs to us that there is an occasional disproportion of attention 
given to minor words, which, however, is inevitable in lexicon-making. 
On the whole the work is well executed, and promises to be of great value 
to students of the Old Testament. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lessons from the Lives of the Three Great Fathers. With Appendices. By WILLIAM 
BricHt, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 318. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Cardinal Newman repeatedly said that it was the study of the Fathers 
that led him out of the Church of England into that of Rome. From this 
it is inferred that they taught the doctrines of the hierarchy, or taught ger- 
minally those truths which in their development naturally resulted in the 
papal institutions. If this could be established it would prove that the 
teachings of the Church of Rome are not so much apostolic as those of men 
who, instead of legitimately interpreting the New Testament, independ- 
ently proceeded to teach foundation doctrines subversive of those already 
believed. Hence, historically, it became the apostate rather than the true 
Church in succession from the apostles. Such a view did not occur to the 
Cardinal forty-five years ago, or he had not broken with Protestantism. 
If he was justified in renouncing his allegiance to Protestant Christianity 
because eminent theologians of an early day foreshadowed Roman Cath- 
olicism, other scholars should go to Rome; in fact, there is no reason why 
there should be Protestants—all should turn toward the Papal Church as 
the true historic Church of Christ. For this reason the Fathers should be 
read again, in particular those who were prominent in theological contro- 
versy, and settled for ages the great doctrines of believers. In the work 
at our hand Dr. Bright portrays the career, literary achievements, and 
theological tendencies and developments of Athanasius, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine, showing that in doctrine they were not always intelligent nor 
scriptural, but that they were devout men, intent on serving the Church. 
Athanasius saved the Church from Arianism ; Chrysostom was the eloquent 
advocate of Christianity in its ethical aspects; Augustine manipulated 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty in the interest of a theological system 
that had its consummation in modern Calvinism. No one of these spe- 
cifically stands for the Romish conception of the Church, though all of 
them participated in the dissensions between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, and contributed to their permanent alienation. The sketches 
are concentrated biographies, though written in the form of lectures with 
a polemical cast, and are unique and useful. One gets from them a taste 
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of patristic literature, and will hunger for more after finishing them. The 
beauty and compactness of its matter, the force and transparency of its 
style, and the fair characterization of three very conspicuous leaders of 
Christian thought, combine in the recommendation of this volume. 


The American Epi A Concise Scenic History of the United States. By a Cit- 

izen of Nashville. 12mo, pp. 279. Nashville: Barbee & Smith. 

Here is a unique and in some respects splendid history of the United 
States in poetic form. On its merits as a poem we cannot safely pass 
judgment; but we may say that while it lacks in Homeric strength and in 
Miltonic breadth it is both interesting and instructive, and as the honest 
expression of a writer of pro-Southern views it is to be respected and 
hospitably received. The author is a Methodist divine who has carefully 
tudied American history from the period of the Stamp Act to the present 
hour, and hastraced the nation’s development through its vicissitudes 
of partisanship, slavery, rebellion, reconstruction, and general political 
changes, both in the North and the South, weighing the same in the 
scales of a judgment quite as much biased as if he had been a Northern 
investigator of our country’s history. Laying aside the drapery, and for- 
getting the spirit in which it is written, we are attracted by the unity and 
coherence of its order of thought, and are led to believe that it is neces- 
sary to study the war-period of the nation from both view-points to accu 
rately determine its meaning and the relative value of its results. We are 
also impressed that, however much one may propose to eschew the polit- 
ical spirit in writing of one’s country, it is next to impossible to avoid 
its influence, for it will show itself cither in a statement of fact, or an 
inference, or an omission, or in partial disclosures. This author is frank, 
sincere, political, and Southern; but, knowing his characteristics, we may 
all the better appreciate his work. He carries the nation beyond the pres- 


ent period of political disturbance into the far future, when righteousness 
shall reign in every heart, and this view of progress and of the inde 
structibility of the nation atone for those political peculiarities which one 
under Southern influence is quite likely to feel and assert. 


Anglo-Israe r, The Saxon Race Proved to Be the Lost Tribes of Israel. In Nine 
Lectures. By the Rev. W. H. Pooue, LL.D., Author of History the True Key t 
Prophecy, etc. Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Witnrow, D.D. 8vo, pp. 686 
Detroit: Winn & Hammond. Price, cloth, $3 


The fate of the Lost Tribes of Israel is involved in obscurity. It is 
rather a subject of speculation than veritable history, of inference than 
lirect testimony. It has, therefore, frequently stimulated investigators 
to study the facts or evidences bearing on this historic problem, resulting 
in a large literature on this and cognate questions in philosophy and 
irchwology. Perhaps no writer has been more diligent in searching, or 
more successful in the accumulation of facts, than Dr. Poole, the author 
f this work. He certainly has mastered the testimony of others, and so 
far as his original investigations have extended they have corroborated 
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the general supposition on which his magnificent volume is based. In 
order to identify the lost tribes or their descendants with the Anglo- 
Saxons it is absolutely necessary to discover the connecting links between 
the remote period of the extinction of the northern kingdom—that of 
Israel—and the racial conditions of Great Britain at the time of its inva- 
sion by Julius Cwsar, and the subsequent development of ‘‘ Anglo-Israel ” 
in the English-speaking world. The problem is complex, but a right 
solution depends on a recognition of all the factors that compose it. It 
is a point of no small importance that the author discovers the Israelite at 
the proper time moving westward and sharing in the conquests and civil- 
ization of Europe. His influence is specially felt in Spain, and here ap- 
pears in connection with the Danes, Germans, Belgians, and Saxons, 
The proof of the evolution of the Jew in European history, derived from 
ethnography, archeology, philology, law, and religion, is incontestable. 
The only suspicion against the argument is that in claiming that the 
European Jew is a descendant of the northern tribes it may claim more 
than the facts warrant. It is quite probable that the descendants of Judah 
may have emigrated westward, and participated in the reformation of 
Europe; and if so it renders the author’s problem more perplexing than 
he imagines. In the attempt to trace the history of defected Israel we 
must not overlook the history of loyal Israel. In other words, the problem 
cannot be solved by a study of the ten tribes only. The author intends 
to cover the difficulties of the case; it is questionable if he has fully suc- 
ceeded, Again, it is passing strange that neither the Israelite nor the 
Saxon furnishes any proof, either from tradition or history, of the iden- 
tity or amalgamation or relationship of their ancestors. The history of 
such coalition or hereditary connection is as difficult to find as the lost 
tribes themselves. Nevertheless, Dr. Poole is entitled to an honorable 
hearing. We should not hastily iggore established opinion on this sub- 
ject; on the other hand, we should not ignore the digest of facts and ar- 
guments the author has faithfully collected and elaborated. 


The Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone. By GrorGe W. E. Russeuu. 12mo, 
pp. 289. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The present volume affords proof that the best time for writing the biog- 
raphy of an eminent statesman or scholar or leader is not during his life- 
time. The author is under the restraint of personal friendship, and events 
and personages are so closely related to the chief actor that eulogy or crit- 
icism of the one affects more or less the feelings and reputation of the 
other. An incomplete, perhaps unsatisfactory, biography is the result. 
Nevertheless, the public mind is anxious for even a partial account of th: 
life of so distinguished a premier and statesman as Mr. Gladstone, No one 
wishes to wait for a posthumous work. Acknowledging its limitations, 
the reader will find in this volume, not a speculation on Mr. Gladstone’s 
life, not a robust analysis of his character, not a philosophical disquisition 
upon his acts, but more than any thing else a narrative in chronological 
order of the chief facts of his career, It outlines his life carefully, pru- 
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dently, compactly, and attractively. It grows upon the reader because 
Mr. Gladstone grows from the beginning, and the author is sagacious 
enough to give a progressive tone to the narrative. It is not a book of 
criticisms, scarcely of comment; but in addition to tracing his parlia- 
mentary career it points to such facts as his religiousness, love of power, 
conservative instincts, love of beauty, literary tastes, courtesy, and attract- 
iveness in private life, making a volume as interesting as any in the de- 
partment of biography, and valuable because it is suggestive of the con- 
ditions of success in political life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Swedish System of Educational Gymnastics. By Baron Nits Posse, Graduate 
of the Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, Stockholm, Sweden; late Second 
Lieutenant First Regiment Royal Swedish Field Artillery; formerly Instructor 





in the Stockholm Gymnastic and Fencing Club, etc. Small quarto, pp. 275. 
241 Lilustrati 3oston: Lee & Shepard. Price, cloth, $2 


The Swedish system of gymnastics is distinguished from other methods 
in the fact that a special apparatus is not absolutely needed for its exer- 
cises. If any argument were necessary to prove the hygienic and intellectual 
benefits of physical exercise, in these days of varied athletics, a scrutiny of 
the handbook now under notice would excite due enthusiasm. The whole 
range of gymnastic performance, from the simplest to the most complex 
exercises, is herein put before the reader with explicit directions for prac- 
tice, and with a gratifying abundance of illustrations. The fact that the 
English language has hitherto had no comprehensive manual on the 
Swedish system is the occasion of the publication ; the official service of 
Baron Posse confirms his fitness for the authorship of this book of rules; 
while in mechanical arrangement nothing seems to have been omitted 
that would induce fondness for gymnastic practice. 

Inter-denominational Sermons. <A Series of Sermons delivered in the “ Old John 
Street” Metlodist Episcopal Church, New York City, by Prominent Ministers 
of Different Denominations. Edited by Rev. WeLLesLey W. Bowntsu, D.D., 
Pastor of the Church. 12mo, pp. 325. ew York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincin- 


nati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, cloth, 





No apology is necessary for these discourses. Catholic in spirit, able 
in construction, and eloquent in appeal, their preservation is fortunate. 
Dr. Bowdish has done the Church a service in their compilation. 


Fifty Years the Itinerancy. A Semi-Centennial Sermon Preached in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Urbana, O., September 2, 1891, before the Cin- 
cinnati Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. THomAs 
H. PEaRNE, D.D. Pamphlet, pp. 47, Cincinnati: Western Methodist Book 
Concern. Price, paper, 25 cents 


This is a valuable semi-centennial address. In reminiscence it is highly 
entertaining; in vigor it is abreast of the times and wisely appreciative 
of the responsibilities and possibilities of present Methodism; in proph- 
ecy its prediction of the supremacy of the divine kingdom is most hope- 
ful. We are glad to call attention to its publication. 
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Jesus, the Subject of Old Testament Proph- 
ecy (Cur. Dis.), 270. 

| John, The Gospel of : Crooks, 9. 

Jones: Story of Resurrection of Christ, 765. 


Kingdom of God: Crary, 740. 
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Labor Problem, More Hopeful View of (Are- 


na), 966. 

Leonard: Major-General Clinton B. Fisk, 
362 

Lesson from Old World for the New: Todd, 
566. 

Life, A Symposium: Howard, Moore, Lum- 
mis, Sdv. 


Liquor Traffic, Christian Community in Alli- 
ance with (Cur. Dis.), 955. 


Lummis: Life, A Symposium, 392 


INDEX. 


Peregrega 193, Constitutionality of: Gee, 


Park ai Immigration, A Symposium, 709. 


| Penalty, Incongruous (Arena), 804, 
| Philippians, Epistle of Paul the Apostle to: 
! 


| 


Luther, Mental and Moral Characteristics of | 


Martin: McElroy, 917. 

Mains : The Temperance Movement, A Sym 
posium, 44. 

Mansell; The New Mohammedan School of | 
Thought, 99. 

Mark, Gospel According to: Bristol, 

Marsh: The Temperance Movement, 
posium, 56. 

Martin: Immanuel 
Fulfillment, 699. 

McElroy: Mental and Moral Characteristics 
of Martin Luther, 917. 

Members, Non-Resident (Arena), 470, 


681, 
A Sym- 


Prediction, Content, 


Meredith: Bristol in Relation to American 
Methodism, 308. 
Methodism, A Warning Needed in (Arena), 


471. 

Methodism: Bristol in Relation to American: 
Meredith, 398. 

Methodism, Class-Administration in (Arena), 
be 33 

Methodism, Specialty of (Cur. Dis.), 794. 

Methodism. Was John Wesley the 


American (Cur. Dis.), 618, 

Methodist Minister Praying for the Dead 
(Arena), 807. 

Mission Among the Wyandots (Arena), 637. 

Missionary Discussions, Recent: Thoburn, 
867. 

Missionary Enterprise, The Weak Spot in 


(Arena), 298. 

Missionary Movement, 
in (Cur, Dis.), 126, 

Mohammedan School of Thought, The New: 
Mansell, 99. 

Moore : Life, A Symposium, 386. 

Morse ; Regeneration as a Force in Reform 
Movements, 923. 

Moss: Pantheism and Cognition, 8&2. 


Natural Selection and Christianity 
68. 

Natural Selection 
552. 

New Civilization, Edward Bellamy’s (Cur. 
Dis.), 280. 

Newfoundland: 


The Human Element 


(Arena), 


and Christianity: Conn, 


Wheatley, 413. 


| Psychological 


| Quarterly Meeting (Arena 


Plan, 


| Progress of Criticism (Cur. Dis.), 


Young, 345. 
The Two-House: 
Dead, 


Hunt, 20. 

Praying for the Methodist Minister 

(Arena), 807. 

Pre-Adamites: Colman, 891. 

Price: The Modern Sunday-School, 88. 

Progress of Civilization, 120, 292, 464, (33, 799, 
962. 

945. 

Graham, 908. 

Principle, 

Bowen, 727. 


Pronouns : 


A, in Revelation : 


), 299. 


+ we 


Recent Missionary Discussions: Thoburn, 
SH7. 


Reconstruction, Industrial: Steele, 27. 
Regeneration: Deuglas, 752. 
Regeneration as a Force in Reform Move- 


ments: Morse, $23. 


Reply, A, but Nota Refutation (Cur. Dis.), 624. 
| Resurrection of Christ, Swry of the: Jones, 
765. 
Revelation, Psychological Principle in: 
stowen, 727. 


Founder of 


New Testament, Critical Study of (Cur. Dis.), 
Tis 9. 

New Testament, Genesis of the, etc.: Town- | 
send, 849. 

New Testament, Is the, Safe (Cur. Dis.), 
110. 

New Testament, Theology of (Cur. Dis.), 440. 

Non-Resident Members (Arena), 470. 

Old Testament After the Battle : Cowley, 577. 


Old Testament Prophecy, Was Jesus the Sub- 
ject of (Cur. Dis.), 270. 

Old = ork 1, Lesson from the, for New: 

Sone, 105, 265, 435, 604, 774, 922. 

Oxford or University Chapters of the Epworth 
League (Arena), 641. 


Pan-American Congress (Arena), 137, 
Pantheisin and Cognition: Moss, 882. 


Todd, | 


| 


| Ritschlian Theology, The: 


| 


| Romans, Paul's Epistle tothe: 


| Re views and Magazines: African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Review, 156, 663; Amer- 
ican Catholic Quarterly, 158; Andover, 
153, 319, 488, 662, 825, 987; Baptist Mis- 
sionary Magazine, 828 ; Bibliotheca Sacra, 
157, 316, 658, &22; Blackwood’s, 159; 
Canadian Methodist, 49), 828; Catholic 
World, 159, 663, 82k, 091; Century, 159, 
321, 828, 901; Chautauquan, 159, 322, 493, 
662, 991; Christian Educator, 991; 
Christian Thought, 315, 318, 488, 668, 993; 
Church Review, 152, 656; Contemporary, 


28 


58, 490, 663, 989: Critical Review, 315, 
322; Edinburgh, 157, 826; English Illus- 
trated Magazine, 322; Fortnightly, 319, 
487, 492, 935; Gospel in All Lands, 322, 
493, 663, 828, 991 ; Harper's, 493, 663, 828, 
99%); Hartford Seminary Record, 315; 
Home-Maker, 663, 828; Homiletic, 901; 
Indian Evangelical Review, 322, 991; 


Lipotnentt 5, 941; London Quarterly, 660, 
R27: Li utheran, 157, 659; Methodist Maga- 
zine, 322, 495, 662, 991; Missionary Review 
of the World, 493, 662, 828, 990; Missionary 
Society, Seventy-second Rep rt, 493; New 
England, 159; New Englander and Yale, 
823, 987; New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, 322; New Ideal, 
322; New Jerusalem Magazine, 159, 322, 
28; Nineteenth Century, 487, 493, 663; 
North American, 158, 317, 662, 825, 985; 
Our Day, 821, 989; Presbyterian and Re- 
formed, 154, 317, 657, 984; Presbyterian 
Quarterly, 489, 661; Quarterly Review of 








Evangelical Lutheran Church, 319 ; Quar- 
terly Review of the Methodist Episcoy al 
Church, South, 155, 320, 661, 986 ; Quarter- 
ly Review of United Brethren, 155, 492, 
661, 826; Theological Monthly, 158, 315, 
491, 659, 822, 990 ; a asury, 322,991; Uni- 
tarian Review, 159. 321, 658, 824, 988 : Uni- 
versalist, 156, 491, $3; Wesleyan Method- 
ist, 493, 828, 991; Westminster, 318, 487, 
492, 988. 
Rishell: The Ritschlian Theology, 194. 


Rishell, 1%, 
Roche: Holy Spirit as Factor in Intellectual 


Life, 62. 
Williams, 177. 





INDEX. 


Sabbath, The Christian, A Symposium : Fiske, | 


yurrell, Core, 212. 
Sacredness of Ballot (Arena), 135, 473. 
School of Thought, The New Mohammedan: 
Mansell, 99. 


Socialism, Demand of, for Reconstruction of | 


Society (Cur. Dis.), 120. 
Sociological Christianity a Necessity (Cur. 
Dis.), 449. 
Southern Problem: Hagood, 428, 
Southern Problem, The Great (Arena), 136. 
Southern Work and its Support (Arena), 469. 
Specialty of Methodism (Cur. Dis.), 74. 
Spence’s Article, Dr. (Arena), 468, 
Spirit, Holy, as a Factor in Intellectual Life: 
Roche, 62. 
Steele : Industrial Reconstruction, 27. 
Study of the Books of the Bible (Arena), 133, 
Sunday-School, The Modern: Price, 88. 


Symposium, Immigration, a: Parkhurst, 


Wilder, Curtiss, 709. 
Symposium, Life, a: Howard, Moore, Lum- 
mis, 330), 


Symposium, The Christian Sabbath, a: Fiske, | 
| 


Durrell, Coxe, 212, 
Symposium, The Temperance Movement, a: 
Mains, Graham, Marsh, 44. 


Tatian’s Diatessaron: Harman, 542, 

Temperance Movement, A Symposium: 
Mains, Graham, Marsh, 4. 

Tendencies in American Economics: Dryer, 
244. 

Theology of New Testament (Cur. Dis.), 440. 

Theology, The Ritschlian: Rishell, 194. 

Thoburn; Recent Missionary Discussions, 
867. 

Todd: Lesson from Old World for New, 566. 

Townsend: Genesis of the New Testament, 
ete., S49. 

Two-House Plan: Hunt, 230. 


Use and Value of the * Fathers "* (Cur. Dis.), 
609. 


Warning Needed in Methodism (Arena), 471. 

Weak Spot in Foreign Missionary Enterprise 
(Arena), 208, 

Wesley, Was John the Founder of American 
Methodism (Cur. Dis.), 618 

Wheatley: Newfoundland, 413. 

Whom He did Foreknow (Arena), 640, 

Wilder: Immigration, A Symposium, 715. 

Williams; Paul's Epistle to Romans, 177. 

Woman's Eligibility, Ground of (Cur. Dis.), 
456 


Women, Eligibility of, Not a Scriptural Ques- 
tion (Cur. Dis.), 287. 
Wyandots, Mission Among the (Arena), 637. 


Young: Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, 345. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Alone with the Word, ete.: Rowe, 344. 

American Epic, 1006, 

American Stage, Curiosities of: Hutton, 340. 

Anglo-Israel, ete. : Poole, 1006 

Anglo-Saxon Freedom, A Short History of: 
Hosmer, 674, 

Another Comforter: MeDonald, 512. 

Apostolic Fathers, ete.: Lightfoot, 993. 

Apostolic Organisin : Magee, 167. 

Appeal to Facts: Fry, 164, 

Atheist Shoe-maker, the: Hughes, 176. 

Aztec Treasure-House, the: Janvier, 680. 


Ball: The Prophecies of Jeremiah, 162. 
Bancroft: Literary Industries, 1004, 


Barbara Leybourne: Hamer, 176. 
Beet : Credentials of the Gospel, 169. 
Berry: The Epworth Herald, 176. 
Bessie Bradford's Prize: Mathews, 680. 
Bible, Change of Attitude Toward: Thayer, 
YOR. 
Bible, Sermon, 679. 
Bible, Who Wrote the: Gladden, 836. 
Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration: Evans 
and Smith, 838. 
Black: Stand Fast, Craig-Royston, 680 
| Books which Influenced Our Lord and His 
Apostles: Thomson, 834, 
Boston Homilies, 511. 
Bowdish: Inter-denominational Sermons, 


| Boy Travelers in Great Britain and Ireland: 
Knox, 3Al. 

Briggs: Authority of Holy Scripture, 838. 

Briggs: Hebrew and English Lexicon of Old 
Testament, 1004. 

Briggs, Review of Inaugural Address of: 
Morris, 838. 

Bright : Lessons from the Lives of the Three 
Great Fathers, 1005, 

Brooks: A Son of Issachar, 680, 

Brown: Hebrew and English Lexicon of Old 
Testament, 1004. 

Browning, Life and Letters: Orr, 847. 

Burney: Studies in Psychology, 1002. 

Butler : Oberammergau, 679. 


| Campaigning with Crook, ete.: King, 342. 
Campbellism, Errors of: Stuart, 165. 
Captain of the Janizaries: Ludlow, 680. 
Chadwick; The Book of Exodus, 330. 
Change of Attitude Toward Bible: Thayer, 

9us. 


Chips and Chunks, ete.: Deema, 510. 

Chittenden; Recollections of President Lin- 
coln, ete., 844. 

Christ, the Living, and Four Gospels: Dale, 
97. 

Christian Religion, Institutes of: Gerhart, 
29. 


Christianity, Social Aspects of, ete.: Ely, 505, 
Christmas in Song, ete.: MeCaskey, 175, 
Church: A Young Macedonian, etc., ) 
Church, Frame-work of the: Killen, 381. 
Church, Ministry and Sacraments: Van Dyke, 
Be 


Church: The Oxford Movement, etc., 842. 
Civil and Religious Forces: Halstead, 503. 
‘live, Lord: Wilson, 676. 
Coffin: Freedom Triumphant, 677. 
Come Forth: Phelps and Ward, 680. 
Cook : The Corporation Problem, ete., 1008. 
‘uppée : Ten Tales by, 680. 
orporation Problem, ete. : Cook, 1003. 
‘owley: Writers of Genesis, etc., 167. 
‘redentials of the Gospel: Beet, 169. 
remation a Rational Method, ete.: Hender- 
son, 679. 
‘uster; Following the Guidon, 341. 
| Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Concise : 
Sanford, 507. 


Dale: The Living Christ and Four Gospels, 
cs 
Daudet ; Port Tarascon, 677. 
Davies: Doctrine of the Trinity, 848. 
Davis ; Luey Webb Hayes, 344. 
Davis: Solitary Places Made Glad, 175. 
Deane: Pseudepigrapha, 9%. 
Deane: Samuel and Saul, ete., 162. 
Deems: Chips and Chunks, ete., 510. 
Deems ; Gospel of Spiritual Insight, 996 
| Delitzsch : Biblical Commentary on Isaia's 
194, 
| Delitzsch : Messianic Prophecies, etc., 832. 
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Deuteronomy, Commentary on, etc.: Lind- 
scaly, S35. 

Dewart: Jesus, the Messiah, etc., 837. 

Dickinson: One Little Life, 176. 

Doherty: Ulustrative Notes, 169. 

Doris Cheyne: Swan, 176. 

Driver: Hebrew and English Lexicon of Old 
Testament, 1004, 


Drummer Boy of Rappahannock: Rand, 176. 
Duncan: Philosophical Works of Leibnitz, 


Edersheim ; Prophecy and History in Rela- 
tion to the Messiah, 666. 


Elements of Science, etc. : Jewett, 04. 





Ely: Social Aspects of Christianity, etc., 505. 

England, Outline History of: Joy, 340. 

Epic of Saul: Wilkinson, 5. 

Epic, The American, 1006. 

Epworth Herald: Berry, 176. 

Epworth League, etc.: Robinson, 511. 

Ethical Theory, Types of: Martineau, 1001. 

Ethics, Harmony with Theology : Robina, 48. 

Evans: Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, 
R38, 

Evil, The Extinction of: Petavel, 33) 

Exodus, The Book of: Chadwick, 350. 

Fairbank, Rev. Calvin, During Slavery Times, 
etc ick 

Farrar: The Minor Prophets, 326 





Fathers, Lessons from Three Great: Bright, 
1005, 

Fathers, The Apostolic, ete.: Lightfoot, 998. 

Faunce: Prayer as Theory and Fact, 512. 

Faust: Goethe, 345. 

Fifty Years in the Itinerancy, etc.: Pearne, 
1008, 

Finney, Charles Grandison: Wright, 845. 

Fire from Strange Altars: Fraden! 

Fletcher : Gustavus Adolphus, etc., 3 





Cuater, 341 


dmg ud, 


Following the Guidon: 
Forbes; Havelock, 676. 
Forces, Civil and Religious 
Fradenhburgh: Fire from Str 
Frame -work of the Church: 
vrazer: The Golden Bough, 
Freedom Triumphant: Coffin, 
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Fry: Ab Appeal to Facts, 164. 

Fun and Finance: op 343. 

Fut ure Life, Doctrine poh : Strong, 994 

Fy The Hereafter, etc., "163. 

Gardne Aids to Se vigtare Study 

Genesis, ers of, ete.: Cowley, 167 

Gerhart: Instit utes of Chris tian Religion, 
Lek) 

Germany, Development of Theology in, etc.: 
Piet lerer. 

Gibson: Gospel of St. Matthew. 3822 

Gibson; Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine, 
3AS 

Gladden: Who Wrote the Bible? 836. 

Gladstone, "Right Hon. William Ewart: Rus- 


sell, 1007. 
God Incarnate: 
Goethe: Faust, 343. 

Golden Bough: Frazer, 325. 

Golden Links in Chain, etc.: Newman, 342. 
Credentials of the: Beet, 169. 

Gospel in All Lands: Smith, 512 

Gospel of Spiritual Insight: Deems, 996, 
Graham : Socialism, New and Old, S40. 
Grau: New Religion a Gospel of Love, 327. 
Great Britain and Ireland, Boy Travelers in: 

Knos, 3A. 
Greek Literature, 
Gunton: Principles 

etc,, 673. 


Gustavus Adolphus, etc. : 


Kingston, 1001. 


Gospel, 


nd) 
mowmics, 


Perry, 
Re 


History of: 


of Social 


Fletcher, 35 


INDEX. 


Gymnastics, Swedish System in Educational : 
2o88e, 1008, 


Halstead ; Civil and Religious Forces, 46. 

Hamer; Barbara Leybourne, 176. 

Harcourt; Conspiracy Against Our 
Schools, 344 


Public 


Harris; Hegel's Logic, 671 

Hastings, Warren: Lyall, 676. 

Havelock: Forbes, 676, 

Hayes, Lucy Webb: Davis, 344. 

Hebrew and English Lexicon of Old Testa- 
ment: Brown, Driver, Briggs, 1004. 

Hegel's Log ic: Harris, 671. 

Henderson: Cremation a Rational Method, 
ete., 679. 

Hereafter, The, etc.: Fyfe, 163. 

Higher Criticism, Some Books on the, 992. 

Hodgkin: Theodoric the Goth, 846. 

Hoffding: Outlines of Psychology, 839. 

Holding: A Little Leaven, 176. 

Holding: Peter the Preacher, etc., 176. 

Holding: Reuben, ete., 176. 


Holy Scripture, Authority of: Briggs, 838. 
Hosmer; Anglo-Saxon Freedom, 674. 


House by the Medlar-tree: Verga, 680. 

Hovey: American Commentary on New 
Testament, 332, 

Hubbell; My Journey to Jerusalem, 512. 

Hughes; The Atheist Shoe-maker, 176. 

Hurlbut; Illustrative Notes, 169, 

Hurlbut: Seripture Selections for Daily 
Reading, 511. 

Hurliut; Study in Old Testament History, 
4510 


Hutton; Curiosities of American Stage, 340. 


Illustrative Notes: Hurlbut and Doherty, 
160, 
Industries, 
Inquisition, 
[uter-denominational 

1008, 


Literary: Bancroft, 1004. 
#0, 172. 


Sermons : 


ete. : x 


Bowdish, 
and Jacob, ete. : Rawlinson, 1000. 
Book of: Smith , 667. 
Commentary on the Prophecies 
wh, ADA, 

Warner, 675. 

- Paul, Life and Times, 831. 


Isaac 
Isaiah, 
Isaiah, 
wlitz 
Italy, Our: 
Iverach: St 
James: Worterbuch der und 
Deutschen Sprache, 337. 
Janizaries, Captain of the: Ludlow, 
Janvier: The Aztee Treasure-House, 
Jay, John: Pellew, 337. 
Jeremiah, The Prophecies of: Ball, 1 
Jerusalem, My Journey to: Hubbell, 
Jesus the Messiah in Prophecy and Fulfill- 
ment: Dewart, 837. 
Jewett : Elements of Science, etc., 504, 
Jewish Life in First Cenwry: Strong, 678 
Jewish People, History of, in Time of Christ: 
Schiirer, 495. 
Jews under Roman Rule: Morrison, 168. 
Jobn. Studies in: Gospel of Spiritual Insight: 
Deems, 996. 
Joy: Outline History of England, 340, 
Judaism and Christianity: buy, 664. 


Englischen 


680. 
680, 


rie 
wile, 


Kellogg: The Book of Leviticus, 997. 
Killen ? Frame-work of the Church, 331, 
King: Campaigning with Crook, ete., 342, 


Kingston: God Incarnate, 1001. 

Knight: Essays in Philosophy, ete., 841. 

Kor soy Travelers in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 341, 

Kobbé: New York and its Environs, 679. 


Introduction to Philosophy, 170. 


Ladd 
Lewis, 680. 


Latin Dictionary, Elementary : 
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Law, Supremacy of: Newman, 171. 

Lea; Chapters from History of Spain Con- 
nected with Inquisition, 172. 

Leibnitz, Philosophical Works of: Duncan, 
50. 

Leviticus, Book of: Kellogg, 997. 

Leviticus, Commentary on, etc.: Steele, 835, 

Lewis; Elementary Latin Dictionary, 680. 

Lexicon of Old Testament, Hebrew and En- 
glish: Brown, Driver, Briggs, 1004. 

Life’s Retrospect. Autobiography of Rev. 
Granville Moody: Weeks, 174. 

Lightfoot: The Apostolic pall ete., 993. 

Lincoln, Recollections of President, ete.; 
Chittenden, 5 

Lindsay: © a taeied ury on Old Testament: 
Deuteronomy, 835 

Literary Industries : Bancroft, 1004. 

Little Leaven: Holding, 176. 

Little Loval Red-Coat: Ogden, 680. 

Lord and His Apostles, Books which Influ- 
enced a Thomson, 834 

Ludlow: Captain of the Janizaries, 680. 

Lyall: Warren Hastings, 676. 


Macedonian, A Young: Church, 680. 

Mayee: Apostolic Organism, 167. 

Martineau: Types of Ethical Theory, 1001. 

Master of the Magicians: Phelps and Ward, 
680, 

Mathews: Bessie Bradford's Prize, 680. 

Matthew, Gospel of St.: Gibson, 3 

McCaskey: Christmas in Song, ete., 175. 

McCoxsh: Prevailing Types of Philosophy. 
ete., 335, 

McDonald; Another Comforter, 512. 

McFadden : Seamstress of Stettin, 176. 

McRealsham : Romans Dissected, 997. 

Mechanism and Personality: Shoup, 672. 

Messiah, Prophecy and History in Relation 
to: Edersheim, 666. 

Messianic Prophecies in Historical Sueces- 
sion: Delitzach, 832. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Present State of. 
tos ba 

Minor Prophets: Farrar, 326, 

Miracles of Our Saviour, ete. : Taylor, 9%. 

Missions, Christian, in Nineteenth Century: 
Todd, 166. 

Molee ; Pure Saxon English, ete., 335. 

Moody, Autobiography of Granville, A Life’s 
Retrospect : Weeks, 174. 

Morris; Address of Charles A. Briggs, 838. 

Morrison ; Jews under Roman Rule, 168, 

Moule: Veni Creator, ete., 499. 

My Journey to Jerusalem : Hubbell, 512. 


Newman: Golden Links in Chain, ete., 342. 

Newman: Supremacy of Law, 171. 

New Religion a Gospel of Love: Gray, 327. 

New Testament, American Commentary on: 
Hovey, 332. 

New Testaine nt, Word Studies in: Vincent, 

New aaeiiiniian, Writers of the: Simcor, 501, 

New York and its Environs: Kobbé, 679. 

Notes, Iliustrative: Hurlbut and Doh rty, 
169. 

Numbers, Commentary on, etc.: Steele, 836, 


Oberammergau: Butler, 679. 

Ogden: Little Loyal Red-Coat, 680, 

Old Testament, Comeentary on: Steele and 
Lindsay, $35 

Old Testament, ile brew and English Lexicon 
of: Brown, Driver, Briggs, 1004. 

Old Testament History, Studies in: Hurlbut, 
510, 

One Little Life: Dickinson, 176. 

Organism, Apostolic: Magee, 167. 


Orr: Life and Letters of Robert Browning, 
847. 

Our Italy: Warner, 675. 

Oxford Movement, ete.: Church, 842. 


Paul, His Life and Times: Iverach, 831, 

Pearne; Fifty Years in the Itinerancy, 1008. 

Pedagogy, A Study in: Vincent, 5 

Pellew; John Jay, 337. 

Perry: History of Greek Literature, 506. 

Petavel: Extinction of EN il, 330. 

Peter the Preacher, etc. : Holding, 176, 

Pfleiderer : Developme nt of The ology in Ger- 

many, etc., &2 

Phelps : Come Forth, 680, 

Phelps: Master of the Magicians, 680, 

Philosophy, Essays in, ete.: Anigt, 841. 

Philosophy, Introduction to: Ladd, 170. 

Philosophy, Prevailing Types of, etc.: 

MeCosh., 335. 

Poole: Anglo-Israel, ete., 1006. 

Port Tarascon : Daudet, 677 

Posse : Swedish System of Gymnastics, 1008, 

Potts: Living Thoughts of John Wesley, 669. 

Prayer as Theory and Fact: Faunce, 512. 

Prophecies, Messianic, in Historical Succes- 
sion: Delitzach, 882. 

Prophecy and History in Relation to the Mes- 
siah: Hdersheim, 666. 

Prophets, The Minor: Farrar, 326. 

Psalms, Select: Wesley, 510. 

Pseudepigrapha : Deane, 995, 

Psychology, Outlines of : HOffding, 839. 

Psychology, Studies in: Burney, 1002. 

Public Schools, Great Conspiracy Against 
Our: Harcourt, 344, 


Rand; Drummer Boy of Rappahannock, 176. 
Rawlinson : Isaac and Jacob, ete., 1000, 
Red-coat, A Little Loyal: Ogden, 680 





| Religion, Institutes of the Christian: Ger 


hart, &29. 
Religion of the Semites, etc. : Smith, 160. 
Religion, Reason and Authority in: Ster- 
rett, 668, 
Religious Knowledge, Cyclopedia of: San- 
ford, 507, 
Re tie etc. : Holding, 176. 
»Robins: Harmony of Ethics with Theology, 
S48, 
Robinson ; The Epworth League, ete, 511. 
Romans Dissected: McRealsham, 997. 
Rowe: Alone with the Word, ete., 34 
Russell: Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, 1007. 


Samuel and Saul, ete. : Deane, 162. 
Sanford: Cyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge, 07. 
Saul, The Epic of: Wilkinson, 509. 
Saviour, Miracles of Our, ete. : Taylor, 999. 
Saxon English, Pure, ete.: Molee, 335. 
Schools, Great Conspiracy Against Our Pub- 
lic: Harcourt, 344. 
Schopenhauer, Life of Arthur: Wallace, 339. 
NSchiirer: History of Jewish People in Time 
of Christ, 498, 
Science, Elements of, ete.: Jewett, 504. 
Scott, Journal of Sir Walter, 674. 
Scripture, Authority of the Holy: Briggs, 
838. 


Scripture Selections for Daily Reading : Hurl- 
but, 511, 

Scripture Study, Aids to: Gardner, 333. 

Seamstress of Stettin: McFadden, 176. 

select Psaims: Wesley, 510. 

Semites, Lectures on Religion of : Smith, 160. 

Sermon Bible, the, 679. 

Sermons, Inter-denominational: Bowdish, 
1008, 
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Seven Dreamers: Slosson, 680. 

Shoe-maker, the Atheist: Hughes, 176. 

Shoup: Mechanism and Personality, 672. 

Sibylline Oracles: Terry, 500. 

Simcor: Writers of the New Testament, 501. 

Siosson: Seven Dreamers, 680. 

Smith ; Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, 
S38. 

Smith: Book of Isaiah, 667. 

Smith: Gospel in All Lands, 512. 

Smith : Lectures on Religion of Semites, 160. 

Smith: System of Christian Theology, 496 

Social Aspects of Christianity, ete. : Aly, 505. 

Social Economics, Principles of, etc.: Gun- 





Socialism, New and Old: Graham, 540 

Sociology : Weat, 336. 

Solitary Places Made Glad: Davis, 175. 

Son of Issachar, a: Brooks, 680, 

Spain, History of, Connected with the Inqui- 
sition: Lea, 172. 

Stage, Curiosities of American: Hutton, 340. 

Stand Fast, Craig-Royston: /ilauck, 68) 

Steele : Commentary on Old Testament; Lev- 
iticus and Numbers, 8%5. 


Sterrett: Reason and Authority in Religion, 
SOR. 

Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine: Gibson, 
43. 


Strong: Doctrine of Future Life. ete., 94. 
Strong: Jewish Life in First Century, 678 
Stuart rs of Campbellism, 165. 
Supremacy of Law: Newman, 171. 

Swan: Doris Cheyne, 176 

Swan; Ursula Vivian, 176. 


Swedish System of Gymnastics: Posse, 1008, 





Taylor: Miracles of Our Saviour. ete., 999. 

Ten Tales by Francois Coppée, 68) 

Terry: The Sibylline Oracles, 500 

Thayer : Change of Attitude Toward Bible, 
998. 

Theodoric the Goth, ete.: Hodgkin 

Theology in Germany Since Kant, et 
lever, 323 


Theology, System of Christian: Smith, 496. 
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Thompson ; The World and the Man, 334, 

Thomson ; Books which Influenced Our Lord 
and His Apostles, S34. 

Todd ; Christian Missions in Nineteenth Cent- 
ury. 166. 

Toy: Judaism and Christianity, 664. 

Trinity, Doctrine of the : Daviex, 848. 

Trollope ; What I Remember, 508. 

Tsar and His People, ete., 509. 

Types of Ethical Theory: Martineau, 1001, 


Unhappy Loves of Men of Genius: Hitch- 
cock, WY. 
Ursula Vivian: Swan, 176. 


Van Dyke; Church, Her Ministry and Sacra- 
ments, 328. 

Veni Creator, ete. : Moule, 499 

Verga: The House by the Medlar Tree, 680. 

Vincent ; A Study in Pedagogy, 510. 

Vincent: Word Studies in New Testament, 
m9 

Voice, How to Train, ete.: Warman, 172. 


Wallace : Life of Arthur Schopenhauer, 339, 

Ward; Come Forth, 680. 

Ward: Master of the Magicians, 680. 

Warman: The Voice, ete., 172. 

Warner: Our Italy, 675. 

Weeks: A Life's Retrospect ; Autoblography 
of Granville Moody, 174. 

Wesley, Living Thoughts of: Potts, 669. 

Wesley: Select Psalms, 510. 

West; Sociology, 336 

What I Remember: Trollope, 38. 

Wilkinson: The Epic of Saul, 09. 

Wilson: Lord Clive, 676. 


Word Studies in New Testament; Vincent, 
} 329 


World and the Man: Thompron, 334. 

Worterbuch der Englischen und Deutschen 
Sprache : James, 337 

Wray: Fun and Finance, 343, 

Wright : Charles Grandison Finney, 845. 


Young Macedonian, etc.: Church, 680. 
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SOOTHES ULCERATED AND | 
CANCEROUS CONDITIONS OF 4, 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS 


INDISPENSABLE IN PHTHISIS, 
PNEUMONIA AND ACUTE 
BRONCHITIS. 





















Is the remy and las WuniadieTnints Wal of Raw Food in the World. 





A Most Wonderful Nutrient 


| and Restorative. 


















The vital principles of Beef concentrated. A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods, It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 

yn. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroyed 
by the leat in cooking. 





Creates New and Vitalized Blood Fuster than any other Preparation, Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Alleviates Extreme Settsitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 





Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 





Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





“ During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Bovinine and orn and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
him to finish the secon id volume of his personal memoirs. FrepD. D. GRANT.” 

* October 1, 1885.” 





Varefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufact 
uring Company, 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, III. 


FUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNOE SIZES AT 60c, AND $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat. 





Principal Office, 2 Barclay St., Astor House, N. Y. 
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r 1891 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-eighth year, 
It has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages cach, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
=<, oe Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


Tho Foremost Iawving VW'riters. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPinix«rons. 


“Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its hind 
in the worid. . There is but one LIVING AGRE, though 


many have essayed imitatio.s., While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen appreciation of what constitutes trucexcel- 
lence, which make LITTELL's LIVING AGE the incom- 
= > publication that itis. No one who has once 
vecome acquainted with its educating and uplifting 
qualities will ever be induced to spense with its 
visitations.” — Christian at Work, New York. 

“Ttis indispensable to intelligent people in this busy 
day.” — New- York Evangelist, 

* Many other and deservedly popular favorites have 
entered the periodical field, but none of them have 
diminished the importance of Tk LIVING AGE, 
With its aid it is p ble for the busy reader to know 
something of universal literature, Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether there exists any more essential 
ald to cultivation of the mind among Enylish-speak- 


ing people; and its Importance increases with the 








ever-growing rush and hurry of modern times, . No 
one knows its value so well as the busy man who 
without it might well despair of keeping in any way 
posted as to the trend of modern thought in this day of 
linmense activity.” — Episcopal Kecorder, Philadelphia. 


“This periodical fills a place that no other occupies. 
. Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are Interested in, all are found 
here.” — The Watchman, Loston. 

“Tt contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, New York, 

“Like wine, it only improves withage, . The same 
amount of valuable reading cannot be found elsewhere 
for so smalla sum.”—Christian /ntelligenr 

“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Ca/ifor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“It stands unrivalled.” — The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“No man will be belind the literature of the times 
who reads THE LIVING AGE.”—Zion's /lerald, Buston, 





“It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times. In its own peculiar sphere it has 
no peer. It embraces within its scope the matured 
thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors and 
ripest schelars in Europe.” — /lerald and J*resbyter, 
Cincinnati, 

* There may be some things better than Ti1k LIvinG 
AGE, but if so we have not seen them, . For the man 
who trices to be truly conversant with the very best 
literature of this and other countries, it ts indispensa- 
ble.” — Central Baptist, St. Louds. 

“It retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and good taste which have always marked its 
editing, The flelds of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented. . The readers miss very little that Js 
jmiportant in the periodical domain.”— Loston Journal. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers adry or valucless page.”—New- York Tribune, 

* No better outlay of money can be made than in sub- 
serfbing for TN kB LivinG AGE.”—J/artford Courant, 

“One who keeps up with THE Livinc AGké keeps 
up with the thought of the day.”— Allany Times, 

“To read it is itself an cducation in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”"—Lufgalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San Francisco 
Chronicle, 

“Itis one of the invaluables to those whose time js 
limited.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 
the realm of current literature.” — Canada Presbyle- 
rian, Toronto, 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—CaAristian 
Advocate, Pitisburyh. 

“Tle who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a 
choice library, even though he may have no other 
books.” — New- York Observer. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postaye. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[* Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AG, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiies, 4 
subseriber will find himself tn command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tue Livine AGre and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 
(or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
LivinG AG and Scribner's Magazine, er Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 

tates for clubbing more than one other periodical with one copy of Tux Livine 


AGE will be sent on application. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





— 


CONTENTS. 


or eee See 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


Prof. Grorce R. Crooks, D.D., Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


SENET ARs SE EEG ENON 6 586 hao SN ie dn ob 0st e0ssesecescaasccess 
Prof. G. M. Steere, LL.D., Wilbraham, Mass. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT: A SYMPOSIUM 
Rev. Georce TP. Mains, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. H. Grauam, D.D., 
Lanxingburg, N. Y.; Rev. T. P. Marsn, D.D., President of Mt. Union 
College, Mt. Union, O. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AS A FACTOR IN OUR INTELLECTUAL LIFE... 
Rey. Joun A. Rocug, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOSPITALS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Rev, J. S. Breckinriver, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHE MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Rev. J. E. Price, Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW MOIITAMMEDAN SCHOOL OF TIIOUGHT 


Rev. Ilenry Manseti, Cawnpore, India. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS: 
OPINION 
Current Discussions 
Is the New Testament Safe? 110; The Demand of Socialism for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Suciety, 120; The Human Element im the Missionary Movement, 126. 


Proenmes oF CiviliZaTioW.....cccccccceccsccece 


THE ARENA 
On the Study of the Books of the Bible, 183; The Sacredness of the Ballot, 
185; The Great Southern Problem, 186; The Pan-American Congress, 1387. 


THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 

Salutatory, 139; Clubs, 189; Originality, 140. 
FOREIGN Rf D 
Some Leaders of Thought, 144; Current Literary Work 
Religious, 149. 


EDITORIAL REVIEWS: 

Spirit or Tuk Reviews AND MaGazines. 

RS PUR DI OI 5 bin ans Wa suindin ss. 4s bios cd nesnceessvnewann 160 
Smith’s Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 160; Ball’s Prophecies of 
Jeremiah, 102; Deane’s Sumuel and Saul, 162; Fyfe’s The Hereafter, 163 ; 
Fry’s Appeal to Facts, 164; Stuart’s Errors of Campbellism, 165; Todd's 
Christian Mis-ions in the Nineteenth Century, 166; Magee’s Apostolic Organ- 
ism, 167; Cowley’s Writers of Genesis, 167; Morrison’s Jews under Roman 
Rule, 168; Beet’s Credentials of the Gospel, 169; Hurlbut and Doherty’s 
Illustrative Notes, 169; Ladd’s Introduction to Philosophy, 170; Newman’s 
Supremacy of Law, 171; Warman’s The Voice, 172; Lea’s Chapters from 
the Religious History of Spain Connected with the Inquisition, 172; Rev. 
Calvin Fairbank During Slavery Times, 173; A Life’s Retrospect: Autobi- 
ography of Rev. Granville Moody, D.D., 174; Davis’s Solitary Places Made 
Glad, 175; MisceLLangous, 175. 
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A Call for Pearline 


brings the best washing compound in 
the world, and the original one—all 
othersarc imitations. Itcostsno more 
thancommon soap. It does more than 
soap’s work, and half of your own be- 
sides. Anythingthat needs cleaning can 
be washed with it—without scouring, 
rubbing and scrubbing, and with: 
absolute safety. Make its acquaint- 
ance; millions of women call it 

their best friend. 
Every grocer keeps it, because he has 

constant calls for it. 

Be Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 
CWa a ot 16 as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearlineis never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline, dothe honest thing—send it back, 184, JAMES PYLE, New Yo 


SCOTT'S PENCERIAN 





NLSION OTEEL PENS 


Are the Best, 


Of Pure Cod IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 
: Durability, Evenness of 
Liver Oil and Point, and Workmanship. 


HYPOPHOSPHITES Samples for trial of 12 different stvles by mail, on 


f receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Ask for card No. 8. 
a — IVISON BLAKEMAN & C,, "trax 


)is endorsed and prescribed by leading C W 

physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil omm u n ion are, 
}and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 


485 palatable as milk. P . ‘ 
’ Liberal discount to strugeling churches, 


9 perfect 
Scott Us Emulsion 2 Fomvulsion. Tt BEST QUALITY EXTRA TRIPLE-PLATED WARI 





lesh Producer. 

for CONSUMPTION, Send for Price List. 

ra Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. HUNT & EATON, 


Ask 'sE sic i tak ther. 
for Scott’s Emulsion and take no othe 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















ESTABLISHED BY 


THE EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS| MONTHLY. 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THINKING PEOPLE 








ee While continuing the well-known features that have 
[S91] made tt valued and respected for nearly a score of 
eo years, THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


mms 101// s00n beyin the publication of a series of im 





portant articles on 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SINCE THE 
TIME OF COLUMBUS, 


Each article will be prepared by a writer of long practical acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, and will be copiously illustrated. Among the early papers in this series will be The 
Development of the Cotton Manufacture, by Epwarp Arkinson; The Iron 
and Steel Industry, by W. F. Durree; Woolens, by S. N. D. Nortu; and Glass, by 
Prof. C. Hanrorp Hexpersoy. Articles on the Silk, Paper, Pottery, Agricultural 
Machinery, and Ship-building industries are among those in active preparation. 

Hon. Davip A. Wetts on Taxation. A series of papers on The Principles of Taxation, 
based upon a course of lectures given by Mr. Wells at the invitation of the Faculty of 
Harvard University, will be one of the features of this coming year. 

Dr. Anprew D. Wuite’s New Chapters in the Warfare of Science will con. 
tinue to appear from time to time. 

The other contents of the magazine will be of the same general character and high 
order of excellence as heretofore. 

With other illustrations, each number contains a finely engraved Portrait of some 
eminent man of science, with a Biographical Sketch. 


There is hardly a question of the day upon which science does not throw light, 
hardly a problem of human interest whose solution can not be best approached 
by the method of scientific research. The brightest minds have recognized that 
science furnishes the most efficient guidance in ordering the lives and affairs of 
men. No one who wishes to keep up with the knowledge of the time can afford to 
be without The Popular Science Monthly. 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE METHopIST YEAR-Book 


For 1891? 


EDITED BY THE REV. A. B. SANFORD, M.A. 








NOTE THESE POINTS: 


It gives the information you want concerning the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, its Officers and Membership, its 
Schools, its Publishing Interests, its Official Benevolences, its 
Organizations, and Institutions. 

It gives the membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
‘South, and the latest reliable statistics of the Churches gen- 
erally. 

It gives the population of the United States and of its principal 
cities, which was specially furnished by the Census Bureau. 

It gives valuable temperance statistics which will aid you 
when making up a temperance speech. 

It has a full statement of the World’s Necrology for the past 
year, . 

It has an unusually bright and well-written chapter on 
Astronomy. 

It has a calendar which gives all the detailed information to 
be found in the most improved calendar. 





Every Methodist home should be furnished with a 
copy of this YEAR-BOOK, so the members of the 
household may be able to see and to show to others 
the great work being done by their own Church, 


Price, 10 Cents. 





150 Fifth Avenue (corner 20th Street), - NEW YORK. 
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/s it a Wise Investment 


to contribute annually Three Millions of Dollars for 
Missions, as is done by the Churches of the United States? 
This and other questions on the same line are fully 
answered in 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By Rev. ELBERT S. TODD, D.D. 


Dr. Todd believes heartily in Christian Missions; his hopeful enthusiasm pervades 
the book and captivates the reader. His. argument for present missionary effort is 
drawn from the success of Christianity in other times; from the proselyting triumphs 
of paganism, from the essential excellence of the Gospel, the brotherhood of man, 
and the growing sense of the solidarity of the race. The style is brilliant, the reason- 
ing clear and convincing. The chapter upon ** Methods”’ will attract special attention, 
and the author's advocacy of ** Martyr Missions’ will stimulate thought upon a vital 
point. The book helps and inspires. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT: 


While the work appeals not only to the public mind, but to the officials of the 
Church, urging them forward in the great work, it appeals quite as vigorously to the 
officials of the State. Though of small compass, th f ttle book contains much that is 
worthy of careful, earnest thought.—Baltimore American. 








The author does not attempt a discussion of Christian missions, but endeavors to 
call attention to some phases of this many-sided theme which seem to have been 
neglected. The volume gives evidence of careful observation and thought, and will 
furnish seed-thought for the missionary sermon or address. The heading of each 
chapter is adorned with a Latin motto, which reminds one of the days of Jeremy 
Taylor.—Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

Brief in discussion and unassumiuy in purpose, this buuk, nevertheless, is of excep- 
tional value. .. . It is the peculiar merit of the book that it does not overlook those tribu- 
tary influences, some of them inherently pagan, others Roman Catholic, and still others 
gurely secular, which in their way have co-operated, blindly or otherwise, for the ful- 

liment of the ennobling purposes of Christiauity. . .. For this broad, liberal, and 
enlightening view of the history of Christion missions the author deserves special 
thanks and his book a more than cursory reading. It will enlarge the reader, because 
it is the exponent of an enlarged conception of the missionary movement. It is need- 
lexs to write that, in addition to a style that wins from the first sentenee, the whole 
is written in a most devout spirit and in per’ -t harmony with the prayerful desires 
of believers for the speedy establishment of he edeemer’s kingdom in the earth. 
—Methodist Review, January, 1891. 


The aathor runs back to get a good start for these lectures to the ‘* conversion of 
our Anglo-Saxon avcestors.”” The «ries is not so much a historic sketch of modern 
missions as a series of thoughtful and instructive papers about them. Dr. Todd writes 
with sense and just indignation of the treatinent of the Chinese by our government. 
His remarks on the method of missions are worth serious consideration. The lectures 
are broad in seope and interesting in style and treatment of the subject.—The 
Independent. 

Dr. Todd has the merit of being an eminently practical writer. His book is a 
résumé of the history and operution of missionary work from the first ecntury of the 
Christian revelation. The missionary problems of the present day are discussed 
thoroughly. The Chinese question is treated at some length, while the opium curse 
of the Celestial Empire and Christian responsibility for the same receive their full 
share of attention. We particularly note the chapters on * Characteristics of Ethnic 
Religions,” ‘ The Solidarity of Humanity,” and ‘Commerce and Christianity.” 
—Every Thursday. 

PRICE, 75 Cts. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers and Importers, "NeW ‘Yorn “ 











WHAT NOTED MEN SAY ABOUT BISHOP FOSTER’S MASTERLY WORK, 


“STUDIES IN THEOLOGY.” 





Bishop Foster’s Studies in Theology ta splendid books, and stand among the 
y best works on Theology in the land, They ought to be An every preacher's 
rary. 


(Bis shop) ZZ, = PT iii 214- 


I have been able to read some parts of Bishop Foster’s elaborate, lucid, and 
ient volumes, They are a noble contribution to modern Theology, calculated 
imulate, guide, and enrich all students of this grandest of all sciences. 


oom EG, iba, 


[ have read carefully the three volumes already published of Bish op Foster's 
Studies in Theology. He prese the subjects under discussion with a fullness and 


i 


completeness, a vigor and freshness, an acutenes and earnestness, a sincerity and 
| 
trength. a thoroughness of scholarship and loyalt y to truth that will satisfy any 


honest and intelligent reader. I wish —— ‘volumes could be read by every honest 
irer after the basal truth of Christianit 


The volumes of Bishop Foster’s Theology already published are of rare value to 
all who desire to be abreast of the present state of the ological thought. They are 
theological studies addrvssed to our time, 

In these works and those which are to follow the Bishop gives to the Church 
the fruits of a life of patient study and of wide reading on the profoundest sub 
cts of human inquiry. The depth of thought, cogency of re isoning, and choice- 

; of diction, so characteristic of the author, appear on every page. No library 
of theology can be complete without these noble volumes, and no one interested in 
these subjects, whether minister or layman, can do without them. The publishers, 
too, have presented them in large, open pages, beautifully bound. 

Yours very truly, 


resident Drew Seminary, 


I am greatly pleased with the work. It is strong, eloquent, and carries the 
pirit of Protestantism on every page. I hope our young preachers will read the 


1S 2) 


President Wesleyan University. 
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THE METHODIST REVIEW, 


Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 





6... REVIEW has reached the Seventy-second year of its his- 
tory. Upon the second cover page we state somewhat more in 
detail the plans of the Editor for special contributions. 

The outline is a prophecy of a volume of rich and varied discus- 
sions, such as every Pastor in this age needs. In order to carry out 
the programme of the Editor we found it necessary to materially en- 
large the Review. Portraits of representative clergymen and laymen 
will be inserted as occasion requires, The Review is conducted on 
the basis of a broad Christian scholarship, and yet stoutly maintains 
and defends the sacredness and solidity of the foundations of our holy 
religion as taught and expounded by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

The Foreign Department is supervised by a resident scholar 
of Germany. 





The |tinerants’ Club is under the management of Professor L. 
T. Townsend, of Boston University. 

The Editorial Departments are under the personal superin- 
tendence of the Editor. Current questions in Biblical Literature, 
Theology, History, Science, and Social Statics are vigorously and 
fearlessly discussed. The Editor's investigations in Europe will en- 
rich this department. 

The Synopsis of Reviews and Magazines is a most valuable 
feature, and is unrivaled in periodical literature. 

The Critical Notices of books is a specialty of the Review. 
Not less than two hundred notices will appear this year. No minis- 
ter can afford to lose this department. 


The Review is the cheapest periodical of its kind in the country. 


Price, = = = $2.50. 


NEW YORK: CINCINNATI; 


HUNT & EATON. CRANSTON & STOWE. 











PNEUMONIA AND ACUTE CANCEROUS CONDITIONS OP 


INDISPENSABLE IN PHTHISIS, SOOTHES ULCERATED AND 
BRONCHITIS. THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 





-\ BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


=, BOVININE 


Is the Original and only ‘Preparation of Raw Food in the World. 


A Most Wonderful Nutrient 
and Restorative. 


The vital principles of Beef concentrated. A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods. It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroyed 
by the heat in cooking. 











Creates New and Vitalized Blood Faster than any other Preparation, Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Aileviates Extremg Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 





Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 





Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





“ During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Boviniue and Milk; and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs. Frep. D. Grant.” 

“ October 1, 1885.” 
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OF THE FOUNDER OF METHODISM, AS CONTAINED 
IN HIS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


By JAMES H. POTTS. 


From the Editor’s Preface: 


The works of John Wesley are a gold-mine of doctrine and instruction, but, 
like other gold-mines, they contain a few things which are not gold. The two 
volumes of sermons are nearly all pure gold. His journals and correspondence are 
also rich and valuable. His miscellaneous writings, however, require some sifting 
before their circulation in this country can be much revived. . . . But scattered 
along among these old documents are many literary and doctrinal gems of rarest 
value, needing only a new typographical back-ground, better mechanical finish, and 
more modern arrangement and setting, to be appreciated at their worth and eagerly 
sought for by all good people. 

To separate these gems from their old surroundings, group them in convenient 
and attractive form, and to preserve them from loss in the transition, has been the 
undertaking of the present compiler. From the seven volumes of Mr. Wesley's 
works, sermous excepted, we have chosen such articles and paragraphs as seemed 
to us of greatest permanent value, and have formed them into this one volume, 
which will, we believe, be found of liveliest interest and rarest excellence. 

The living essence of seven volumes is held between the two covers of this 

stately work, 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE 
By MILTON 8. TERRY, Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


“In his preface the author calls attention to the venerable character of this 
collection of poems, and its value as an exhibition of the spirit and thought of tb 
early Christian centuries. In assuming to be the utterances of the most ancicut 
Sibyls they are obviously spurious, but notwithstanding possess a permanent wlue 
for the theologian and the student of history. They represent a notable phase of 
ancient religious life and sentiment, and their very imperfections as literary pro- 
ductions reveal to the critical reader tendencies in human civilization and intellectual 
activity which he can nowhere else so clearly trace. In view of the importance of 
these books, it seems singular to remark that Dr. Terry has given us the first com- 
plete English translation. The author appears to have done his work thoroughly 
and conscientiously. A very full introduction supplies us with the history of the 
books and points out some of the reasons of their value to us. The volume con- 
tains a complete index, is printed on heavy paper, and bound in a very tasteful 
manner.”—Every Thursday. 
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for receiving persons into the Church ; the Matrimonial and Burial Services ; the 
Creeds, Prayers, and Collects; and Wesley’s Table of Proper Lessons on Sun- 
days throughout the year. 


Bishop Andrews says of the book: ‘‘The volume may be warmly 


commended to all who prize order, dignity, and a not too inflexible uniformity 








in the service of the sanctuary.” 


Its use will enliven the Sunday service. 





Single copies, 35 cents, post-paid. 25 per hundred copies. 
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and so arranged that the selection for any day can be found readily.” 
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current of history in the Bible, choosing mainly such passages as have some 
plain spiritual purpose ; interspersing psalms with historical portions and plac- 
ing the selections from the prophets and the epistles nearly where they belong 
in the historical order.” This work will help to a deeper interest and a richer 
enjoyment in the Word of Life. 

“So great is my veneration for the Bible, that the earlier my children begin to read it, the 
mere confident will be my hopes that they will prove useful citizens to their country and respect- 
able members of society.’’"—YFohn Quincy Adams, 





Printed in clear and legible type, and convenient in form and size for use. 


Price, Cloth, Gilt top, $1.50. 
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A Brand New Epworth Hymnal. 


The sule of the Epworth Hymnal, amounting to hundreds of thousands, proves 
that there is an ample demand for a convenient collection of good hymns set to 
pleasing tunes, well manufactured, and sold at reasonable prices. The orders for 
the Hpworth Hymnal have not diminished, but there is a loud call for a volume of new 
songs of the same grade of excellence. Such a book has been prepared and is now in 


press for issue this season. It will be called 


Epworth Hymnal No. 2. 


Orders will be filled in the order of their reception as soon as the books come from 
the binder. Send now andsave time. We cannot quote a price, but it will be about 
the same as that of the old original Zpworth Hymnal. 





MARK GUY PEARSE’S NEW BOOK. 


ELIJAH, THE MAN OF GOD. ¢71isTize 


This is not a large book, but it comes very near being a great one. The graphic 
style of the author sets the rugged prophet in full view of the reader and makes the 
Old Testament story live again. Elijah and Ahab and Jezebel become as real as 
Lincoln and Davis and Grant. The writer’s comments, his keen insight into the les- 
sons of the narrative, and his forcible application of them to our times and selves 
make the work intensely practical. The sermon-maker, the teacher, and the individ- 
ual Christian will find stimulating spiritual food in this vigorous volume, 
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There is life in every line of Bishop Newman’s latest book. The law whose 
supremacy he preaches is the perfect law of the Lord. The first three chapters dis 
cuss the personality of God and the methods by which the Decalogue was given to 
men on Sinai and its mission on earth. Then comes the application—seven brilliant 
chapters on God’s law of reverence, rest, home, life, property, fame, and purity. The 
pages are alive with vigorous thought, and the words have the ring of the author’s 
voice. This is a book for the home as well as for the study, and it will do good wher- 


ever it goes, 


“In full recognition of the world’s distrust of law, and of its necessity to the world’s 
yeace and prosperity, Bishop Newman has written tbis book, hoping to check the tide of 
rreverence and re-establish God’s rulership in the land. Such is the reputation of the author 
tor scholarship, and for wide and varied knowledge on particular themes, and for unim- 
peachable aan to truth, right, and country, that it is needless to assure our readers that 
the work from his pen will answer the expectations of the Church at large and aid in rescu- 
ing the land from lowiemmess and crime. In his rhetoric, as in former treatises, Bisho 
Newman is captivating and powerful, while in the logical tendency of his argument, t 
on the indisputable authorship of moral sanctions in the divine sovereignty, he is the com- 
plete master and the unexcelled teacher.”— Methodist Review, Jan., 1891. 
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Three works by the Veteran Accomplished Author, 


H. H. MOORE, D.D. 


The Anatomy of Atheism, 


AS DEMONSTRATED IN THE LIGHT OF 
The Constitution and Laws of Nature, 


Is a book for the times, It is the outgrowth of the Ingersoll-Field-Gladstone debate upon the 
subject of the Christian religion, and is perhaps the ablest discussion of modern Atheism that 
has come from an American. The author's treatment of Ingersoll and his kind is masterly, and 
upon the ruins of their fortress he builds from the constitution and laws of nature an apparently 
impregnable stronghold for revealed religion. Dr. Moore is a bold and original investigator, and 
has worked out a new line of argument in this volume. His book is at once so interesting and 
treats such a vital theme that it will be read with eagerness by all classes of serious people. 


PATO, Sl So. 


Matter, Life, and Mind; 


Their Essence, Phenomena, and Relations. 


Examined with reference to the nature of Man and the Problem of his Destiny. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
D. Curry, D D.. LL.D., says: “No com-| losophy;its truthfulness lies on the surface and 
monplace production liscusses the deepest | the wonder is the world did not see it before 
+ uu 
problems of thought in a thor ughly original Yamestown Democrat: “ The only book in 
way by an original thinker. which a discussion of this line of thought can be 
Ex-Governor and ex-Fudge Wm, Marvin: | found. The first ch apt er gives to materialism 
“ It is a work of great merit, and the result of a stagyering if not a death blow.” 
ise Geal of though ; Pittsburg Advocate : ** To our mind it is sat- 
C. E. Bishop: ** His the the only argu- | isfactory and unanswerable.” 
ment for immortality furnished by phil Ly. %. B. Wentworth, D.D, : ** We have read this 
The Christian ¢ Advocate : “Attacks the ene- | new, able book Big great satisfaction, and d 
my in his strong! The book is an able one, | not hesitate to give it our fullest indorse ement i 
the result of & large in telligence and the philo- St. Peer ee at ate: ** None can read it wit 
sophic spirit out a growing sense of mastery of the subject. 
e.. este rn Advocate The author has exam- Famestown Fournal The whole work 
ined the entire subject, and writes as a maste shows a wide range of reading and earnest study 
G. W. Hazeltine, M.D,: “\t is a new phi-| on the part of the writer.”’ 


PRICH, $1 SO. 


Sickness as a Profession. 
How Practiced by an Expert and Why Abandoned. 


They say the object of this work is to dissipate morbid illusions about sickness and to produce 
cheerfulness rather than despair, For those truly afflicted all should have a genuine sympathy; 
but the snare must be broken of those who depreciate and sicken themselves. The husband of 
this heroine became a true hero and made his home a center of health and happiness which had 
been a very different place in the imagination of the wife. It is surprising how great the inter- 
est and how profitable and numerous the suggestions growing out of the story.—Ba/timore 


Methodist. 
eis, ma OO. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers. 
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WHAT NOTED MEN SAY ABOUT BISHOP FOSTER’S MASTERLY WORK, 


“STUDIES IN THEOLOGY.’ 





Bishop Foster’s Studies in Theology are splendid books, and stand among the 
ry best works’on Theology in the land. They ought to be in every preacher’s 


(Bishop) i in : P< s224- 


I have been able to read some parts of Bishop Foster’s elaborate, lucid, and 
yguent volumes. They are a noble contribution to modern Theology, calculated 
to stimulate, guide, and enrich all students of this grandest of all sciences. 


sishop) LA. 
¢ c LdPtes, 


I have read carefully the three volumes already published of Bishop Foster's 


Studies in Theology. He presents the subjects under discussion with a sae: ss and 


rary 


mupleteness, a vigor and freshness, an acuteness and earnestness, a sincerity and 
trength, a thoroughness of scholarship and loyalty to truth that will satisfy iny 
honest and intelligent reader. I wish these volumes could be read by y eve honest 


inquirer after the basal truth of Christianity. 


Bishop) Wi re yy ablalhou 


The volumes of Bishop Foster's Theology already published are of rare value to 
ill who desire to be abreast of the present state of theological thought. They are 

ieological studies addressed to our time. 

In these works and those which are to follow the Bishop gives to the Church 
the fruits of a life of patie nt study and of wide reading on the profou ndest sub 
jects of human inquiry. The de pth of thought, cogency of reasoning, and choice- 
ness of diction, so characteristic 6f the author, appear on every page. No library 
of theology can be complete without these noble volumes, and no one interested ro 
these subjects, whether minister or layman, can do without them. The publishers, 
too, have presented them in large, open pages, beautifully bound. 

Yours very truly, 


President Drew Seminar 


I am greatly pleased with the work. It is strong, eloquent, and carries the 
spirit of Protestantism on every page. I hope our young preachers will read the 


SM, 


President Weslevan University 


volumes 
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Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 


HIS REVIEW has reached the Seventy-second year of its his- 
tory Upon the second cover page we state somewhat more In 
it 


detail the plans of the Editor for spe ial contributions. 
e outline is a prophecy of a volume of rich and varied discus- 
s, such as every Pastor in this age needs. In order to carry out 
> programme of the Editor we found it necessary to materially en- 
rge the Review. Portraits of representative clergymen and laymen 
will be inserted as occasion requires. The REVIEW is conducted on 
the basis of a broad Christian scholarship, and yet stoutly maintains 
ness and solidity of the foundations of our holy 
religion as taught and expounded by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
rilpeiien Department is s supervised by a resident scholar 
f Germany. 
he Itinerants’ Club is under the management of Professor L. 
University. 
e Editorial papartavents are under the personal superin- 
tendence of the Editor. Current questions in Biblical Literature, 


T. Townsend, of Boston 


Theology, History, Science, and Social Statics are vigorously and 
epee discussed. The Editor's investigations in Europe will en- 
rich this department 

The iS coeeci Reviews and Magazines is a most valuable 
eature, and is unrivaled in periodical literature. 

Critical Notices of books is a specialty of the Revizw. 

Not less than two hundred notices will appear this year. No minis- 
ter can afford to lose this department. 


The Review is the cheapest periodical of its kind in the country. 
] > ric ; = $2.5( D; 
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by the heat in cooking. 
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A Collection of Responsive Readings for Public Worship. 





WESLEY'S SELECT PSALMS, 


WitH OTHER SELECTIONS AND THE ORDER FOR THE SACRAMENTS 
AND OCCASIONAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. 

















Edited by Rev. CHAS. S. HARROWER. 








This long-needed book of responsive readings has just come from the press. 


nd handsome little volume of 283 pages, printed in large, clear 


ge, 


It is a han 

type, and oil bound. Its contents comprise select Psalms for morning and 
evening servi » with thi irty-one additional Scripture selections ; the order for the 
admin 1 of the Le&d’s S er and for Baptism; the Catechism; the form 
for receiving persons int ae Church ; the Matrimonial and Burial Services ; the 


Creeds, Prayers, and Collects; and Wesley’s Table of Proper Lessons on Sun- 
days throughout the year. 

ae Andrews says of the book: ‘‘The volume may be warmly 
commended to all who prize order, dignity, and a not too inflexible uniformity 


in the service of the sanctuary.” 


Its use will enliven the Sunday service. 





Single copies, 35 cents, post-paid. $25 per hundred copies. 





Scriptural Selections for Daily Reading, 


A PORTION OF THE BIBLE FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


Rev. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D. 


The compiler has admirably carried out his plan to meet ~- ‘‘need of a 


good selection of Scripture passages, of nearly uniform a9 as d ny reading 
at family worship, so chosen as to furnish a reading f every aaa in the year, 
and so arranged that the selection for any day can be “ll id readily.” 

‘In the selection of passages the endeavor has been to follow the general 


current of history in the Bible, choosing mainly such passages as have some 





tual purpose ; interspersing psalms with historical portions and plac- 
yns fror n the pr — and the epistles nearly where they belong 
rd orde ont This work will help to a deeper interest and a richer 
LW rd of Li 
“So great is my veneration for the Bible, that the earlier my children begin to read it, the 
mor hope will prove useful citizens to their country and respect- 
able '—Fohn 1 Oui ncy Adams 





Printed in eae and legible type, and convenient in form and size for use. 
Price, Cloth, Gilt top, $1.50. 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave. (cor. 20th St.), N. Y. 


Cincinnati: CRANSTON & STOWE. 
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A Brand New Epworth Hymnal. 


The sale of the Epworth Hymnal, amounting to hundreds of thousands, proves 





that there is an ample demand for a convenient collection of good hymns set to 
pleasing tunes, well manufactured, and ay at ~ ders for 
the Epworth Hymnal have not diminished, but there i ravolume of new 
ngs of the same grade of excellence. Such a book las been prepared and is now in 

ess for issue this season. It will be called 

pene Hymnal No. 2. 
Orders will be filled in the order of their reception as soon us the books come from 
er. Send id save time. We cannot quote a price, but it will be about 
sume as that of tl 1 original Epworth Hymnal, 








MARK GUY PEARSE’S NEW BOOK. 


ELIJAH, THE MAN OF GOD. 27,2732" 


120 pages, 16mo. Price, 50 cents. 
This is not a large book, but it comes very near being a great one. The graphic 


style of the author sets the rugged prophet in full view of the reader and makes the 











Old Testament st ry live again. Elijah and Ahab and Jezebel become us real as 
Lincoln and Davis and Gra er’s comments, his keen insight into the les- 

is of the narrat ind | application of them to our times and selves 
make the work intensely prac sermon-maker, the teacher, and the individ- 
ual Christian will find stim ial food in this vigorous v ne 








SUPREMACY OF LAW. iiiman siyairs.” 
By BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN. 


There is life in every line of Bishop Newman’s latest book. The law whose 
supremacy he | reaches is the perfect law of the Lord. The first ree chapters dis 
ility of God and the methods by which the Decalogue was given to 


cuss the pers 





d its mission on earth. Then comes the a ation—seven brilliant 





men on Sinai 





chapters on God’s law of reverence, rest, home, life, property, fame d purity. The 
pages are alive with vigorous thought, and the words have the ring of the author's 


i 
voice, This is a book for the home as well as for the study, and it will do gi od wher- 


ever it goes, 


“In full recognition of the world’s distrust of law, and of its necessity to the world’s 
yeace and prosperity, Bishop Newman has written this book, hoping to check the tide of 
rreverence and re-esté ublish God’s rulership in the land. Such is the reputation of the author 
for scholarship, and for wide and varied knowledge on particular themes, and for unim- 
peachable loyalty to truth, right, and country, that it is needless to assure or readers that 
the work from his pen will answer the expectations of the Church at large and aid in rescu- 
ing the land from Towle ssness and crime. In his rhetoric, as in former treatises, Bishop 
Newman is captivating and powerful, while in the logical tendency of his argument, based 
on the indisputs uble authorship of moral sanctions in the divine sovereignty, he is the com- 
plete master and the unexcelled teacher.” — Methodist Review, Jan., 1891. 


239 pages, 12mo. Price, $1. 
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INVINCIBLE IN ARGUMENT. CLEAN CUT IN STATEMENT. 


Three works by the Veteran Accomplished Author, 


H. H. MOORE, D.D. 


The Anatomy of Atheism, 


AS DEMONSTRATED IN THE LIGHT OF 
; The Constitution and Laws of Nature, 


Is a book for the times. It is the outgrowth of the Ingersoll-Field-Gladstone debate upon the 
subject of the Christian religion, and is perhaps the ablest discussion of modern Atheism that 


1 is masterly, and 


has come from an American. The author's treatment of Ingersoll and his kis 
f tl t builds from the constitution and laws of nature an apparently 
1 , 


! original investigator, and 


-d religion. Dr. Moore is a bold an i 
rked out a new line of argument in this volume. His book is at once so interesting and 


treats such a vital theme that it will be read ious people. 


PRICE, $1 SO. 


Matter, Life, and Mind; 


Their Essence, Phenomena, and Relations. 


Examined with reference to the nature of Man and the Problem of his Destiny. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

D. Curry, D.D., LL.D., says: “No com-| losophy;its truthfulness lies on the surface, and 
monplace production; discusse he deepest | the wonder is the world did not see it before.’’ 
pre ble ms of thought ina th roughly original Yamestown Democrat: “The only book in 
way by an original thinker which a discussion of this line of thought can be 

-Judge Wm, Marvin: | found. The first chapter gives to materialism 
merit, and the result of | a stagyering if not adeat 
Pittsburg Advocate : ‘* To our mind it is sat- 
Ys actory and unanswerable.”’ 
ment for imm y furnished by phil ny. 4. B. Wentworth, D.D. : ** We have read this 

The Chr 4 - * Attacks the ene- | new, able book with great satisfaction, and do 
my in kis ar le one, | not hesitate to give it our fullest indorsement.” 
the result of a iar ater and the paoulo- St. Louis Advocate : *‘ None can read it with- 
sopnhic spuit out a growing sense of mastery of the subject.” 

Western Advocate: ** The author has exam- 


- ¢ 


Famestown Fournal: ‘The whole work 
shows a wide range of reading and earnest study 
5. W. Hazeltine, M.D.: “*\t is a new phi-/ on the part of the writer.” 


Pad, Ss BO. 


ined the entire subject, and writes as a master 


Sickness as a Profession. 
How Practiced by an Expert and Why Abandoned. 


They say the object of this work is to dissipate morbid illusions about sickness and to produce 


cheerfulness rather than despair. For those truly afflicted all should have a genuine sympathy; 


but the snare must be broken of those who depreciate and sicken themselves. The husband of 
this heroine became a true hero and made his home a center of health and happiness which had 
been a very different place in the imagination of the wife. It is surprising how great the inter- 


est and how profitable and numerous the suggestions growing out of the story.—Baltimore 


Methodist. 
artes, Bi OO. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers. 
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WHAT NOTED MEN SAY ABOUT BISHOP FOSTER’S MASTERLY WORK, 


“STUDIES IN THEOLOGY 





Bi p Foster's Studies in Theoloay : ire sple ndid books, and stand a1 ig the 
works on Theology in the rid They ought to be in every eacher’s 
= 2 
( Bishe p) or. CT a i cele z224- 
I have been able to read some parts of Bishop Foster's elaborate, lucid, and 


ient volumes. They are a noble contribution to modern Theology, calculated 
ulate, guide, and enrich all students of this grandest of all s 


(Bisho} ») 
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I have read carefully the three volumes already published of Bish Foster's 
Studies in Theology. He presents the subjects under discussion with a fullness and 
completeness, a vigor and freshness, an acuteness and earnestne 1 neerity and 
strength, a thoroughness of scholarship and loyalty to truth that w satisfy iny 


t and intelligent reader. I wish these volumes could be read by every honest 


rer alter the basal truth « f ( hristi: in it y. 


Biuhop) Wit Wy abbalbrore 


The volumes of Bish p Foster's Theology already published are of raz ue to 
who desire to be abreast of the present state of theo eal th rt. Ther e 
i rical studies addressed to our time. 
x aan works and those which are to follow the Bishop gives to the C] i 
fruits of a life of patient study and of wide reading on the p! Inaest 
of human inguiry. The depth of thought, cogency of 1 ning, and 
f diction, s cl iractel t I 1@ autaor, ppear ¢ \ l y 
e complete ut these noble lume n 
( ! i ( | " in, can do tl i I 
have presented t y irge, open pages, beau 


Yours very truly, 


[am great] pr ed with the work It is strong, el 
f Protestantism on every page. I hope our yé I 
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Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 


faa.) Sudo ¥ 2Ea Ve na rea i the Seventy-second year ol its his- 
+ Ty the ] ‘ ry Wwe tote mew!) ¢ “eo 
l } 5 mada Cover pa we State somewnatl more in 


ot t I tor for ¢ l contr ut 
The eis a of avo of rich and varied disci 
sions, such as every Pastor in this age needs. In order to carry out 
the programme of the Editor we found it necessary to materially e1 
urge the Review. Portraits of representative clergymen and layme 
will be inserted as occasion requires. The Review is conducted o1 


the basis of a broad Christian scholarship, and yet stoutly maintains 
and defends the sacredness and solidity of the foundations of our hol: 
religion as taught and expounded by the Methodist Episcopal Chur 

The Foreign Department is supervised by a resident scholar 
of Germany. 

The Itinerants’ Club is under the management of Professor L, 
l. Townsend, of Boston University. 

The Editorial Departments are under the personal superin- 
tendence of the Editor. Current questions in Biblical Literature, 
Theology, History, Science, and Social Statics are vigorously an 
fearlessly discussed. The Editor’s investigations in Europe will en- 
rich this department. 

The Synopsis of Reviews and Magazines is a most valuable 
feature, and is unrivaled in periodical literature. 

The Critical Notices of books is a specialty of the Review 
Not less than two hundred notices will appear this year. No minis- 
er can afford to lose this department. 


[he Review is the cheapest periodical of its kind in the country. 


Price, = = = $2.50. 
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The vital principles of Beef concentrated. A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods. It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroyed 
by the heat in cooking. 





utes New and Vitalized Blood Fuster than any other Preparation. Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Alleviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 
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Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by tis use. 








Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





“During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Bovinine and Milk; and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs. Frep. D, Grant.” 

“ October 1, 1885.” 





Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufact 
uring Company, 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNOE SIZES AT 60c. AND $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat, 





Principal Office, 2 Barclay St., Astor House, N. Y. 
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INTER-DENOMINATIONAL SERMONS, 


A SERIES OF SERMONS 


DELIVERED IN THE 


“OLD JOHN STREET” METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


NEW YORK GITY, 
By Prominent Ministers of Different Denominations, 


COMPILED BY 


REV. W. W. BOWDISH, D.D., Pastor of the Church. 





THE ORIGINAL JOHN STREET CHURCH 
The first Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. Dedicated October 30, 1708. 
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THE ErernaL—Cuaristianity Testep—Tue Great ComMISSION—INFLUENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY ON THE Lire—Lust anp LEANNESS—THE JUBILEE SERVICE. 


Twenty-eight ministers preached in this series of Inter-denominational Services, 
representing seven different Denominations. The best thoughts of some of the best 
thinkers are contained in this volume. 

Handsomely illustrated with strikingly exact pictures of all the preachers. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, a - : $1.25. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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it in the bath, too. 


Take it with you. 


You'll miss it if you leave it behind. 
You'll find the country calling for it. 
Think of all the small things that 

are too delicate to be risked in the 
ordinary laundry—too delicate 


in fact, to be washed at all in 
the ordinary way with soap; 
you can wash them out easily 
in your own room. 

There’s no trouble—no 
harm to anything. Think of 


It’s the Turkish bath—in a shape to be 


carried about. Ah! We haven’t mentioned what it is. It’s 
Pearline, you ought to know it from the description. 


You ought to know that 
wash that wears out clothes. 
does away with the rubbing. 


ions use Pearline. Beware of the many imitations, 189 


it’s the rub—rub—rub— in the 


You ought to know that Pear/ine 


Millions know Pearline—mill- 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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LIVING THOUGHTS OF JOHN WESLEY, 


A COMPREHENSIVE SELECTION OF THE LIVING THOUGHTS 
OF THE FOUNDER OF METHODISM, AS CONTAINED 
IN HIS MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


By JAMES H. POTTS. 


From the Editor’s Preface: 


The works of John Wesley are a gold-mine of doctrine and instruction, but, 
like other gold-mines, they contain a few things which are not gold. The two 
volumes of sermons are nearly all pure gold. His journals and correspondence are 
also rich and valuable. His miscellaneous writings, however, require some sifting 
before their circulation in this country can be much revived. . . . But seattered 
along among these old documents are many literary and doctrinal gems of rarest 
value, needing only a new typographical back-ground, better mechanical finish, and 
more modern arrangement and setting, to be appreciated at their worth and eagerly 
sought for by all good people. 

To separate these gems from their old surroundings, group them in convenient 
and attractive form, and to preserve them from loss in the transition, has been the 
undertaking of the present compiler. From the seven volumes of Mr. Wesley's 
works, sermons excepted, we have chosen such articles and paragraphs as seemed 
to us of greatest permanent value, and have formed them into this one volume, 
which will, we believe, be found of liveliest interest and rarest excellence. 

The living essence of seven volumes is held between the two covers of this 
stately work. 


8vo. 562 pages. Price, - $2.00 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE 
By MILTON 8. TERRY, Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute. 


“In his preface the author calls attention to the venerable character of this 
collection of poems, and its value as an exhibition of the spirit and thought of tb 
early Christian centuries. In assuming to be the utterances of the most ancicut 
Sibyls they are obviously spurious, but notwithstanding possess a permanent wlue 
for the theologian and the student of history. They represent a notable phase of 
ancient religious life and sentiment, and their very imperfections as literary pro- 
ductions reveal to the critical reader tendencies in human civilization and intellectual 
activity which he can nowhere else so clearly trace. In view of the importance of 
these books, it seems singular to remark that Dr. Terry has given us the first com- 
plete English translation. The author appears to have done his work thoroughly 
and conscientiously. A very full introduction supplies us with the history of the 
books and points out some of the reasons of their value to us. The volume con- 
tains a complete index, is printed on heavy paper, and bound in a very tasteful 
manner.”—Every Thursday. 


Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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A Collection of Responsive Keadings for public Worship. 











WESLEY’S SELECT PSALMS, 


WitrH OTHER SELECTIONS AND THE ORDER FOR THE SACRAMENTS 
AND OCCASIONAL SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. 














Edited by Rev. CHAS, S. HARROWER. 





This long-needed book of responsive readings has just come from the press. 
It is a handy and handsome little volume of 283 pages, printed in large, clear 
P ” > > 
type, and well bound. ts contents comprise select Psalms for morning and 
evening service, with thirty-one additional Scripture selections; the order for the 
ae age I : 
administration of the Lord’s Supper and for Baptism; the Catechism ; the form 
PI } ' 
for receiving persons into the Church ; the Matrimonial and Burial Services ; the 
Creeds, Prayers, and Collects; and Wesley’s Table of Proper Lessons on Sun- 
, y ’ 2 
days throughout the year. 


Bishop Andrews says of the book: ‘‘The volume may be warmly 
commended to all who prize order, dignity, and a not too inflexible uniformity 


in the service of the sanctuary.” 


[ts use will enliven the Sunday service. 





Single copies, 35 cents, post-paid. $25 per hundred copies. 


Scriptural Selections for Daily Reading, 


A PORTION OF THE BIBLE FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


Rev. JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D. 





~ 40 


The compiler has admirably carried out his plan to meet the ‘‘need ofa 
good selection of Scripture passages, of nearly uniform length, fitted for reading 
at family worship, so chosen as to furnish a reading for every day in the year, 
and so arranged that the selection for any day can be found readily.” 

‘In the selection of passages the endeavor has been to follow the general 
current of history in the Bible, choosing mainly such passages as have some 
plain spiritual purpose ; interspersing psalms with historical portions and plac- 
ing the selections from the prophets and the epistles nearly where they belong 
in the historical order.” This work will help to a deeper interest and a richer 
enjoyment in the Word of Life. 

“So great is my veneration for the Bible, that the earlier my children begin to read it, the 
™ re confident will be my hopes that they will prove useful citizens to their country and respect- 
able members of society.”"—Fohn Quincy Adams. 


Printed in clear and legible type, and convenient in form and size for use. 


Price, Cloth, Gilt top, $1.50. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave. (cor. 20th St.), N. Y. 
Cincinnati: CRANSTON & STOWE. 
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EPWORTH HYMNAL No. 2. 


This book is in the hands of the printer, and we expect to begin filling the 
numerous orders for it about July 1. It will stand at the head of its class in 
its adaptation to all the social gatherings and prayer and praise services of the 
Church. Every song and its music has been tried and found worthy by a 
competent representative committee, assisted by a music expert of large expe- 
rience in all departments of Church music. Same sizes, styles, and prices as 
No. 


SUPREMACY OF LAW. 


The Divine Law in Human Affairs. 





By BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN. 


There is life in every line of Bishop Newman's latest book. The law whose 
supremacy he preaches is the perfect law of the Lord. The first three chapters 
discuss the personality of God and the methods by which the Decalogue was given 
to men on Sinai and its mission on earth. Then comes the application—seven 
brilliant chapters on God’s law of reverence, rest, home, life, property, fame, and 
purity. The pages are alive with vigorous thought, and the words have the ring 
of the author’s voice, This is a book for the home as well as for the study, and 
will do good wherever it goes. 

“In full recognition of the world’s distrust of law, and of its necessity to the world’s peace and prse 
perity, Bishop Newman has written this book, hoping to check the tide of irreverence and re-establish 
God's rulesship inthe land. Such is the reputation of the author for scholarship, and for wide and 
varied knowledge on particular themes, and for unimpeachable loyalty to truth, right, and country, that 
it is needless to assure our readers that the work from his pen will answer the expectations of the ¢ ‘hurch 
at large and aid in rescuing the land from lawlessness and crime. In his rhetoric, as in former treatises, 
Bishop Newman is captivating and powerful, while in the logic al te ndency of his argument, based on the 


indisputable authorship of moral sanctions in the divine sovereignty, he is the complete master and the 
unexcelled teacher ethodist Review, January, 1891, 


239 pages, 12mo. Price, $1. 


SKETCHES OF JEWISH LIFE 


In the First Century: 


NICODEMUS ; or, Scenes in the Days of Our Lord. 
GAMALIEL ; or, Scenes in the Times of Saint Paul. 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


“Dr. Strong’s name on the title-page isa guarantee that these sketches are not only masterly in an 
artistic sense, but that they conform to the Scripture and archaic facts. There is just enough that is 
imaginary and of the nature of stories told to add zest tothem and make them pleasant as well as 
instructive reading. The widower Paul may be true to life, but we have become used to bachelor Paul. 

Illustrated Christian Weekly. 





“These sketches will be found very interesting, not only for the moral and religious truths they con- 
vey, but also the faithful pictures of every-day Jewish life and manners they present, giving us better to 
understand the surroundings of the Saviour and many of the sayings which he uttered, The book is 
handsomely illustrated, and will, no doubt, be widely sought for.”—Christian at Work, 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. 60 cents. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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POGKET GHURGH RECORD, 


With Street Visiting List. 


ARRANGED BY 


Cc. S. FERGUSON. 
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This handy reference book is divided into twe ~ er i I 1S 
idmirably arranged, that there 1s space without bulk \ pastol A 
constantly with him a cyclopedia of his regular church work, and can m 


make a quick survey of his whole field of labor. 
Size, 444x6%% inches. Strongly bound in Persian Seal, Round Corn 
192 Pages. Price, 60 Cents. 


By mail, seven cents additional for postag 


ers, Red Edge« 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 2 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Have You Seen It 2 


tREVIEWeREVIEWS 


THE NEW MAGAZINE, only sixteen months old, with an international circulation of 
Over 200,000 Copies, pronounced by a 


“The Busy Man’s Magazine,” 


giving to its readers information 





oncernin 


e leading events of the day reviewing in 





ondensed form the progress of the world in politics, social reforms, science, and the arts: 
coiled the busiest and the a. t to know the best thoughts of the best writers in con- 


temporary perioidcals of all nations ; containing the greatest amount of reading matter at 


the lowest price—TWO DOLLARS a year, TWENTY CENTS a copy. 


RATE C1 SEN . APPLICATION 





HOW IT IS INDORSED. 


Christian at Work.—It is just what every busy 1 


sy ma who w id at the same time be an in- 
telligent man, needs. 

The Journal of Education, Boston.—It is a periodical that belongs in the ho f every 
progressive family in America 

New York Christian eee It the very best periodical in the world for busy men 
who want to kno what leading minds are thinki about If we could have but one 
review, we vedi tala this wonderful aggregatior 


The Christian Union.—The: 


ew review makes an extremely favorable impression, and give 








g 
rilliant promise for the fut 

Denver Times.—It is the most notable contribution periodical literature of America 
that has recently been made. It is 

A MAGAZINE wree AN IDEA 

John Brisben Walker, publisher Cosmopolitan Magazine.—TuHkt Ravine ye Reviews I 
find most valuable for my purpose t st be of like value to all busy men 

Miss Frances Willard.—This magazine has the brightest outlook window in Christendom for 
busy people who want to see what is going in the great world 











THE JUNE NUMBER ° PHE Ri VIEW OF REVIEWS will contain 


a notable article upon His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. This article has been prepared in Rome for THE REVIEW by an Italian 
ournalist of the highest rank, whose knowledge of affairs at the Vatican, and of the 
domestic life and official methods of the head of the Catholic Church, is 


and intimate. The sketch will have a very peculiar timeliness in that it will give 


s both accurate 


an 


exposition of the views and policies of the Vatican regarding the foremost questions of 
the day 


FOR ONE DOLLAR. 





is the usual stom in this intry to subscribe for m ines st of 
Special Offer.— ‘ 1 I ) ! agaz ae yn the fir t< 
ee he year, THE Review or Reviews will be sent from NOW till the end of 1891 


for ONE DOLLAR. If a Sampre Copy i 
Tea Cente t 


desired, and cannot be obtained of the newsdealer, send 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
Mention this magasine ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Desirable Agents wanted in every community, 
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INDISPENSABLK IN PHTHISIS, | SOOTHES ULCERATED AND 
PNEUMONIA AND ACUTE CANCEROUS CONDITIONS OF 
BRONCHITIS. | THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS 
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Is the Original and only Preparation of Raw Food in the World. 


A Most Wonderful Nutrient ) 


and Restorative. 








The vital principles of Beef concentrated. \ highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell, Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods. It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal conditio } 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroy¢ 


by the heat in cooking 









Creates New and Vitalized Blood Fuster than any other Preparation. Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Alleviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 























Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 













Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





“During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Bovinine and Milk; and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs. FreD. D. GRANT.” 

““ October 1, 1885.” 














Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufact 
uring Company, 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNOE SIZES AT 60c. AND $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat, 










Principal Office, 2 Barclay St., Astor House, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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INTER-DENOMINATIONAL SERMONS, 


A Series of Sermons delivered in the 
“OLD JOHN STREET” METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
BY PROMINENT MINISTERS OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Compiled by Rev. W. W. BOWDISH, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE CHURCH, 


Twenty-eight ministers preached in this series of Inter-denominational 
Services, representing seven different Denominations. The best thoughts 
of some of the best thinkers on the most practical subjects are contained 
in this volume. It is handsomely illustrated with strikingly exact pictures 
of all the preachers, so when reading one of the sermons its author will 
seem to be with you. 

“The volume is an excellent one—a real edition to sermonie literature.” — Vas/ 
ville Christian Advocate 

“The ability of the discourses and the neat shape of the book make it cheap 
at $1.25 "_.. Baltimore Methodist. 

“The volume is unique and interesting. The sermons cover a wide range of 
subjects and may be taken as fair specimens of the men they represent.” —Christian 
at Work 

“It is hardly necessary to say that it contains a great body of eloquence and 
wisdom, ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness,’’’—Northern Christian Advocate. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


CHRISTIAN MANLINESS, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By JOHN RHEY THOMPSON, D.D. 


“Dr. Thompson has been one of the most popular preachers in New York city. 
This volume reveals the secret of his success. The sermons are fresh and bright, 
pointed and interesting.” — Charles S. Robinson, D.D., Presbyterian Church. 

“Tt is a long time since we have read any as fresh, as vigorous, as inspiring, as 
much in touch with daily life and duty. There is a Christian manliness about 
them that well illustrates the principal theme of the volume.”—Canadian Method- 
ist Magazine. 

“Dr. Thompson is an effective pulpit orator, and an earnest and vigorous 
writer, and in this volume he appears at his best.”— Zhe Christian at Work. 

“The twenty-one discourses here published are warm and glowing, full of life 
and action. They breathe the pure spirit of the Gospel and of the loftiest human 
ideals. They touch the thought and life of the times, and emphasize the best 
things in human life. They will be read with genuine interest and lasting profit.” 
—Pitisburg Christian Advocate. 

12mo. Cloth. Price, $1. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 





CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK.......... saesestensaes cccccccesess 951 
Rev. F. M. Bristot, D.D., Chicago, Ill. 
IMMANUEL—PREDICTION, CONTENT, FULFILLMENT................ 69 
Professor W. W. Martin, M.A., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
beh ey a ee gS a nn ar 7 


Rev. CHARLEs Parkuunst, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. W. H. Witper, D.D., 
Bloomington, Ill. ; Protessor G. L. Curtiss, D.D., Greencastle, Ind. 


4 PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE IN REVELATION..........cccccssoees 727 
Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, D.D., Washington, D. C. 

PERS MERE ON GOD io iicdinc ice adecdadndcseendsscdaceecdecacsenes sexe 74 
Rev. B. F. Crary, D.D., San Francisco, Cal. 

RIE POD 35.5 64034 cp eRe eee see Raed eked pens cédaknasgeeneees pebeseen 752 
Rev. James Doveras, D.D., Pulaski, N. Y. 

THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE CHRIST............... 765 


Rev. Witiram Jonrs, D.D., Sedalia, Mo. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS: 


be ee eee ene Ne RE nS ner PE eee Oa eer 774 
CO BN 14 5s 5A 65 ak an ln 9 3:56 aaa sss hae ew ene eenRe 779 


Critical Study of the New Testament, 779; The Good and Evil in Industrial 
Organizations, 787; The Specialty of Methodism, 794. 
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pee 1p Ee ee ere ee Pree rT Le MECC Tree ie si 
Class-Administration in Methodism, 803; An Incongruous Penalty, 804; 
‘*The Conference Claimant,” 805; A Methodist Minister Praying for the 
Dead, 807. 


Ee EEE EE IEDs og.o'ss hws nd at na eecccrsdaccdstesseesienedeceeaucs 808 
The Preacher and Sermon-Building, 808; The Homiletic Instinct, 811; The 
Use of Eyes, Ears, and Imagination, 811. 


- Tal , f, 
eis ois os cian nenaacasanndeaenecenns 
Some Leaders of Thought, 818; Recent Theological Literature, 815; Relig 
ious, 819. 


EDITORIAL REVIEWS: 
SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES .......cccccccccccccccccccce eect 821 


Boos: Crrriquzs anp NOTIoRS. .....0.0.0cccccccccccccccsccscccces iscsi aee 829 
Gerhart’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, 829; Iverach’s St. Paul: His 
Life and Times, 831 ; Delitzsch’s Messianic Prophecies in Historical Succes- 
sion, 882; ‘Thomson’s Books which Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles, 834; 
Commentary on the Old Testament, Vol. Il, 835; Gladden’s Who Wrote the 
Bible? 886; Dewart’s Jesus the Messiah in Prophecy and Fulfillment, 837 ; 
Briggs’s Authority of the Holy Scripture, 838; Morris’s Calm Keview of the 
Inaugural Address of Professor Charles A. Briggs, 8838; Evans and Smith’s 
Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, 838 ; H6ffding’s Outlines of Psychology, 
839; Graham’s Socialism, New and Old, 840; Knight’s Essays in Philosophy, 
841; Church’s Oxford Movement, 842; Chittenden’s Recollections of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 844; Wright’s Charles Grandison Finney, 845; Hodgkin’s 
Theodoric the Goth, 846; Orr’s Life and Letters of Robert Browning, 847 ; 
MISCELLANEOUS, 848. 
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> d 1 b k Peddlers and some unscrupu ilous $ grocers w ill 
» tell you, ‘‘ this is as good as”’ or ‘‘the sam¢ 
€ f It ac as Pearline.” IT’ S FALSE—Pearline is 
peddled, and if your grocer sends _ something in place of Pearline, do the 
Manufacture best Quality 
CHURCH BELLS 
PURE INGOT COPPER AND “BLOCK TIN 
Of Pure Cod AND FULLY WARRANTED. 
HYPOPHOSPHITES BALTIMORE, MD. 
of Lime and 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil , Liberal discount to struggling churches. 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
is a wonderful Flesh Producer, It 
\ Best Remedy for CONSUM. UMPTION, | Send 1 Price- List. 


SS 55> ~~ = -———_———S 
ones ¢ thing —send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York. 
 ScoTT’s > THE McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 

AND — 
. For prices, terms, etc., address 
Liver Oil and | cnt HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
seaa | COMMUNION WARE. 

; 1s endorsed and prescribed by leading 

3 agente in the cure of Consumption. lt is § ) BEST ouMLITY EXTRA 

‘ Scott’s Emulsion fmcasir rt TRIPLE-PLATED WARE. 

) Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 

eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. HUNT & E ATON, 
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Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other.; 
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Standard Church Requisites, 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST. 








Church Records. Size, !1x144 inches. Half morocco 

No, 1. 

No. = 

No. 3.. 

The eee contain eight divisions, and are made in three sizes, as follows: 

Page 

Divisions Contents No. 1 oO 
Historical Record... - 40 
Pastoral and Statistical Rec ord 8 
Chronological Record of Official Members. : 12 
Probationers’ Record * ; 120 
Record of Members in Full * eee cose 280) 
Record of Baptisms seus 4s 
Record of Meeesiagyee. chukbenkuan 1%) 
Appendix........ ; b boieace 12 


OP AVR ON ae 6 tO 


Total.....5.. pasa 640 468 
* (lass Record include haus tale divisions, 


Comprehensive Church Record. Size, 11x14} in. Half morocco. 
Contains on the margin of each page of Probationers and Full Membership divis- 

ions a valuable system of alphabetical reference, by the use of which every page 
can be written full. These Records are arranged and have the same number of 
pages as the Church Records of the same number. 
No. 1.. . 
No. 2, 
No. 3. 


Church Records, oun id in half American Russia, with cloth covered 
Alphabetical Index. 
No. 4. For 600 Probationers, 1,100 Members, 300 Baptisms, 145 Marriages, 29 years 


Setanta Record, 145 lines for Register of Official Members, 58 lines for Record 
Cc lasse . co nae 
No. 5 go the size ‘No. 4 


Church and Society Account Book—Receipts and Disbursements. 
By Charles W. Seward. Size, 103x139 inches. 
For 300 names 
_ For 500 names 


Financial Acccunt Book. 
Designed for the use of Trustees, Stewards, and other Church Officials ; adapted also 
tw the use of individuals, and all organizations where money accounts are kept. . 
Church Class-Books. 


With printed headings, etc., and full directions for use. 
Same without printed headings..... 
The New and Improved. By W. M. McLennon. Cloth. flexible..... 


Annual Subscription for Current Expenses. 


For use in connection with Envelope System 
1, Weekly Payme nts, per hundred, 4) cents; by mail. 
. Monthly * = 
3. Quar. Statements, sa 


Certificates of Membership (Removal) in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church according to form required by Discipline. 
Bound book of twenty-five Certificates. 
fifty Certificates... P 
Pastor’s Receipts. 


Bound book of twenty-five Receipts 
fifty Receipts 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE 





From a Scriptural, Philosophical, and Scientific Point of 
View, including especially a Discussion of Im- 
mortality, The Intermediate State, The 
Resurrection, and Final 
Retribution. 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


This little volume comprises the substance of lectures and discussions by the author during 
the course of many years’ instruction, but is now written out entirely afresh for the presen! 
purpose. An excellent Bibliographical Appendix gives a long list of various works on thi- 
fubect, with brief criticisms on each. 


12mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 
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SUPREMACY OF LAW. 


By BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN. 





“It consists of ten sensible, pithy, and brightly written chapters on law, a subject which 
in these days of license is very appropriately discussed by Bishop Newman, especially in the 
chapters on the ‘ Mission of Law,’ on the * Law of Home,’ on the ‘ Rights of Property,’ and 
on the ‘ Rights of Fame.’’’—The Independent. 

“It is a good book, and covers wide grounds.’’—I llustrated Christian Weekly. 

** Bishop Newman’s book is eminently readable, clear-cut and forcible in style, and of 
admirable conception.’’— Nashville Christian Advocate. 

“The Supremacy of Law is a masterly analysis and exposition of the ten commandments. 
We know of no book containing more fresh and sparkling truth in so small a compass, and 
that will pay better for the reading.’"—Methodist Advocate. 


12mo. Cloth, $1. 
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SKETCHES OF JEWISH LIFE + + - 
+ + ¢ IN THE FIRST CENTURY: 


NICODEMUS, or, Scenes in the Days of Our Lord. 
GAMALIEL,; or, Scenes in the Times of Saint Paul. 


By JAMES STRONG, S.T.D., LL.D. 


“ Dr. Strong’s name on the title-page is a guarantee that these sketches are not only mas- 
terly in an artistic sense, but that they conform to the Scripture and archaic facts. There is 
just enough that is imaginary and of the nature of stories told to add zest to them and make 
them pleasant as well as instructive reading. The widower Paul may be true to life, but we 
have become used to bachelor Paul.”—Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

“ These sketches will be found very interesting, not only for the moral and religious truths 
they convey, but also the faithful pictures of every-day Jewish life and manners they present 

iving us better to understand the surroundings of the Saviour and many of the sayings whic! 
1€ uttered. The book is handsomely illustrated, and will, no doubt, be widely sought for.” 
—Christian at Work 











12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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JUST ISSUED. 





VOLUME TWO 


Whedon’s Commentary «: Old Testament 


CONTAINING 


LEVITICUS AND NUMBERS. By Daniel Steele, D.D. 
momen By ome W. Lindsay, D.D. 


The high a individually Doctors STEELE oe oe. for Biblical 
rk assigned them 





learning and ability is a sufficient guarantee that the 
in this volume is well and seustentionaie denis, 


Old and New Testament Commentary, 


EDITED BY D. D. WHEDON, D.D., LL.D. 
INTENDED FOR POPULAR USE. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


FIVE VOLUMES. — 12mo. 
Per Volume, Cloth, 81.50 Morocco, Extra, 84.50, 
Half Morocco or Half Calf, &2.50. 
Matthew and Mark, - - - - By D..D. Waenon, D.D. 
Luke and John, - - - - - - By D. D. Wuepon, D.D. 
Acts and Romans, - . By D. D. Wurpon, D.D. 
Corinthians to Second Timothy, - By D. D. Wuepon, D.D. 
Titus to Revelation, - . By D. D. Wuxpoy, D.D. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


EIGHT VOLUMES. _ 12mo. 
Per Volume, Cloth.. Shectynaescateec’ ; ——e 86 


Vol. I. Genesis and Exodus, aa ss By nae S. Terry, D.D., 
and - so. » wae NEWHALL, D.D: 
Vol. II. Leviticus and Numbers, - - + By Dane Sreeze, D.D. 
Deuteronomy, - ae (s By Joun W. Linpsay, D.D. 
Vol. IDI. Joshua, - - By Danie. Sreeve, D.D. 
Judges to Second Samuel, - By Miron S. Terry, D.D. 
Vol. IV. Kings to Esther, . 3y Mitton S. Terry, D.D. 
Vol. V. Psalms, - - BR ee OS sy F. G. Hipparp, D.D. 
Vol. VI. Job, se . ws 38 By J. K. Burr, D.D. 
Proverbs, $y W. Huwnrer, D.D. 
Ecclesiastes and ‘Solomon's ‘Song, - By A. B. Hypg, D.D. 
Vol. VII. Isaiah, - By H. Bannister, D.D. 
Jeremiah, and The Lamentations of Jeremiah, 


Vol. VIII. (In Preparation.) By F. D. Hemenway, D.D. 
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HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SELECT PSALMS < 


Arranged for the Use of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
By JOHN WESLEY, 


With Other Selections and the Order for the Sacraments 
and Occasional Services of the Church. 


Edited by CHARLES S. HARROWER, D.D. 


“The form of worship provided by Wesley and enjoined for use by the early Methodist 
societies was disused in this country without formal permission or authority : 

“For congregations and ministers who desire to recover - best part of what was thus 
lost through unlawful but general disuse, and to make the public worship of the sanctuary 
scripturally devotional, noble in form, elevated in tone, an nd rich in substance, it is difficult to 
imagine any thing more excellent and complete than the compendis n con = by Dr. C. 8. 


Harrower. Its general adoption would increase the volume and the vitality of our worship.” 


( Past or of St. John’s Church Pes 0k lyn, aco 


“The Select Psalms by Mr. Wesley is the best arrangement for responsive readings I 
have seen. We are the farthest removed from ritualists here, but this is so admirably adapted 
to secure a needed participation of the congregation in active public worship that the official 
board at Calvary Church has unanimously adopted it.” 


Aaa 


Pastor of Calvary Church, New York culy) 


“TI most heartily approve of Wesley’s Select Psalms, and would cordially commend the 


book to any and every body.” 2 


—"—, 


(Pastor of Hanson Place Chure h, Brooklyn, N. i A 





“The responsive reading of Psalms has become very common among us, and has led to 
the compilation of several collections of Psalms of various degrees of excellence. All of them 
we venture to say, are inferior to this Psalter, which for substance may be called Mr. Wes- 
ley’s, and for marked improvements may be called Dr. Harrower’s 

“The book is marvelously cheap and should find its way into all our churches as soon as 
possible. Our Sabbath services need enrichment, and the use of this book will supply it.” 


5 Me Me Bin 


(Pastor of St. Paul’s Church, New York city.) 





Price, single copy, 35 cents, post-paid, $25 per hundred, net, 
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It has just been issued, and therefore has had the advantage of choosing from 
the newest, best, and most popular songs and tunes of the leading song- 
writers and composers. 


It contains an unusually large percentage of absolutely new high-class hymns 
set to popular tunes, which will quicken the interest of the people in the 
various services of the Church. 


It contains only such Hymns and Tunes as have been tried and found worthy 
of a place in the book by competent judges representing the various tastes 
of the people on the question of music. 


Its Supervising Committee of representative men are noted for their good 
taste and discrimination, and no hymn or tune was admitted into the book 
without the unanimous vote of the committee. 


Its topical arrangement of the Hymns is so complete that a leader is enabled 
to find with facility a Hymn appropriate to any occasion. 


It is adapted to the wants of the many congregations which have but one 
manual of song for all uses. 


It is intrinsically good throughout its contents, and will not depend for popu- 
larity on several of its tunes being made prominent by some expert singer. 


It is not only the latest, most original, and best of the Songsters, but it is also 
the cheapest, as it is the largest, at its price. 


DOES NOT CONTAIN A SONG OR TUNE THAT IS IN No. |. 
Single copy, 35 cents. 


By mail, 40 cents. Per hundred, $30. 
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The vital principles of Beef concentrated. A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 
Ac eptadle » the most delicate taste and sm¢ ll. Retains d DY irritable Stomachs that reject 
all other doods. It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Boviniue under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal conditior 


strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroy« 








Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 





Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





* During the last f onths of his sickness, the pring ipal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Bovinine ar a Mil k: and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
iim to finish the se ond volume of his personal memoirs. Frep. D. GRANT.” 

<3 2? 1885.” 





Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late —_ s P. Busl by 1e J. P. Bush Manufact 
uring Company, 44 Third Av , Cl Ii] 


PUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNCE SIZES AT 60c. AND » $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten P« ids of Meat, 
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which are given below. 


As THE LIVING AGE approaches its jubilee, it is interesting to recall 
the prophecy made concerning it by MR. JUSTICE STORY upon read- 
ing the prospectus in April, 1844. 
If it can obtain the public patronage long enough, it will 
contribute in an eminent degree to give a healthy tone, not only to 
our literature, but to public opinion. 
moderate compass a select library of the best productions of the age. 

That Tue Lrvine AGE has fully justified this forecast is proved by 
the constant praises which, during all the years of its publication, 
have been bestowed upon it by the press; some of the more recent of 


He then said, ‘I entirely approve 


It will enable us to possess in a 


” 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE of sixty-four pages, Tue Livine AGE gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no 


other publication, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and COMPLETE compilation of an indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS in all 
branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 


“ If a cultured stranger from another worid were to 
find himself in this one, and were to make a study of 
our literary advantages, he would be impressed espe- 
cially, we are confident, by the abundance. variety and 
high average quality of the contents of LITTELL’s 
LIVING AGE.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“It is nearly balf a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy. they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable —— thatitis. . We know of no other 
publication that is so thorough an educator, for it 


touches all live subjects and gives the best thought of 
leading minds concerning them.” — Christian at Work, 
New York 

“No eclectic journal has ever deserved so well of 


the public. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It improves with age. It is a treasure-house of 
the best periodical literature in the language, and 
subscribers are easily enabled to keep themselves ac- 
quainted with the work of the most eminent writers 
of the time.” — Standard of the Cross, Philadelphia, 

“It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor. . He who 
subscribes for a few years to it gathers a choice 
library, even though he may have no other books.” — 
New- York Observer. 

** Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people; and its importance 
increases with the ever-growing rush and harry of 
modern times. . Certain it is that no other magazine 
can take its place in enabling the busy reader to keep 
up with current literature.” — Episcopal Recorder, 
Philadelphia. 


‘It has, In the half century of its existence, fur- 
nished its host of readers with literature the best of 
the day, such as cannot fall to educate and stimulate 
the intellectual faculties, and create tastes and desires 
for loftier attainments.” — Presb'n Banner, Pittsburgh. 

‘It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times.”— Herald and Preshyter, Cincinnati. 

“ For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the verv best Ilierature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.”— Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“ The subscription price is low for the abundance of 
excellent reading given.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Tt would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“Itsaves much labor to a busy man who only wants 
to read the best.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. The fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poetry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune, 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”—Auffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Itis one of the invaluables to those whose time is 
limited.” — Houston ( Tex.) Post. 

“No one who pretends to keep au courant with 
what is doing In science and literature can afford to 
dispense with it.” — Hartford Courant. 

“In giving a comprehensive view of the best current 
Iterature, the product of the best writers of the day, 
it stands unrivalled.”— Canada Presbytertan, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
re TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1892, remitting before Jan. 1, the 


weekly numbers of 1891 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


“ Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthilies, a 


subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, Tue Lrvina AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines 
(or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
LivinG AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing Tur Livine AGE with more than one other periodical will be 


sent on application. 
ADDRESS 


Sample copies of Tur LivinG AGE 15 cents each. 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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washed; it tells on the woman who washes. 
It leaves nothing undone that you 
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FATE OF REPUBLICS. 


REVISED EDITION. 
By Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


“This work, which has passed through several editions, was first published in 
1880. The present edition, containing the latest facts as to existing republics, is 
issued in answer to repeated requests from patriotic friends who feel that its ad- 
monitions will be of service to our thoughtful fellow-citizens. We hope our fore- 
bodings are groundless, and that providence may find some way of escape fora 
people that seem to be traveling in paths similar to those which have ended in the 
wreck of the grandest republics that the world has known.” —Author. 


12m... Cloth, $1. 
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A BIOGRAPHY: 
Religious, Parliamentary, Municipal, Commercial. 


By THOMAS M’CULLAGH. 


Mr. M’Arthur was a splendid example of the self-made man. He was the son 
of a Methodist clergyman. Early in life he united with the Methodist Church, and 
for many years was probably the leading representative layman of the Wesleyan 
Connection, Throughout his whole career, while climbing the hill of prosperity, 
and when enjoying the well-earned fruits of his labor, in his commercial, parlia- 
mentary, and social prosperity he never swerved from his Christian principles. His 
life is well worthy of imitation. 

large 12mo. Btched portrait. $2. 
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SAINT MATTHEWS WITNESS 


To Words and Works of the Lord; 
or, Our Saviour’s Life as Revealed in the 
Gospel of His Earliest Evangelist. 





By FRANCIS W. UPHAM, LL.D. 


In this work the distinguished author shows his great learning and his wonderful 
ability in writing deeply and clearly. The doctor's analysis of the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount” 
and its answers to its unfriendly but scholarly critics are masterly in their thoroughness 


and comprehensi veness. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 
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METHODISM : 
A Retrospect and an Outlook. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON, A.M. 


“This poem, though devoted to one religious denomination, is not, it is hoped, writte 
‘ ritten 
The Evangelical Churches represent the same general 


in a narrow or sectarian spirit. 
uld prompt him to write in the same 


type of Christianity, and the author’s feelings wo 
strain of any one of them. Deeming it, however, impracticable to attempt a characteriza- 
tion of all, and being by birth and education a Methodist, he naturally selects for his theme 
the branch of the Church with which he is acquainted Extract from Author’s Preface. 


12mo. Cloth, 30 cents. Leatherette, 25 cents. 
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THE GOSPEL in tHe BOOK OF NUMBERS. 


By LEWIS R. DUNN, D.D. 





“The author is a well-known minister of the Gospel, and a member of the Newark Con. 
d to say that the Gospel is found in 





ference of our Church. In his book he does not preter 
the Book of Numbers as it is found in Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John, or in any one of the 
New Testament Scriptures; but he endeavors to establish t t that the Gospel is found 
ils, of rites and ceremonies, proph- 


in the Book of Numbers in the form of types and symb« 

ecies and illustrations Iaking the term ‘‘Gospel”’ in its most comprehensive meaning, 
including therein not only ‘‘ good news” or “glad tidings,’ but the whole scheme of human 
redemption through Christ, Dr. Dunn interprets the 1 farious rites and ceremonies—in- 
deed, the whole contents of Numbers—as ty pical or s Christ and Cl ristianity, 


of the Christian’s pathway through his eartl s heavenly Canaan, and of the 
promises of God’s aid in his conflicts with the enemies of his s With his keen spiritual 


eye the author discovered all those blesse | nt Numbers, but burst 
upon us in all their heavenly splendor in the Gospel records. Dr. Dunn’s book Ss not 
tain mere platitudes and vapid moralizing, but thoughts and ideas of beauty and power 
result of extensive reading, careful research, and prayerf editation. It des 4 wid 
circulation and a careful reading, for it contains much valuable information not easily acces 
sible to ordinary readers; while the whole is an illustration of the great value and richness 


of the Old Testament (Hebrew) literature.”— Peninsula Methodist 


12mo. Cloth, 90 cents. 
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Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D. D., LL. D., Editor. 


THE ME THODIST RE VIEW occupies the first rank in periodical litera 


ture It knows no rivals, and is conceded s all Denominations to be the 
most scholarly p yublication of its class in the United States. 

THE EDI rORIAL MAN AG EME NT d, fearless, and Methodistic. 
It assails error in science, philosophy, 1 religion with open hand, aud 
defends the truth of history Lng revelation with recognized allegiance to God 
and the Church. Its special advocacy of Conservative Criticism in 
Biblical Literature has given it leadership of the American forces 
against Rat isn 

ITS LIST OF SU epnoricenrting races the theological, philosophical, eccle 
siastical, scientific, ( i poetic esthetic, literary, relormatory, and 
politi il 


ITS CONTRIBUTING SPECIALISTS are scholars of high rank and 


distinguished reputation. 


ITS SELECTED WRITERS include prominent thinkers in Europe and 


America. 


ITS VOLUNTARY WRITERS include representatives of all Denominations 


For i 892 
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i. BURNING QUESTIONS IN THEOLOGY. A Senies. 
2. THE SOUTH. A SERIEs. 
3. SOCIOLOGY. 
4, GENERAL CONFERENCE QUESTIONS. 
5. BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
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vigor. 
THE * AREN A” is a popularized department for brief discussions on topics 
chos i by voluntary writers. 
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